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Vol. VIII. July, 1922. Part I. 


THE SAMAN DEVALE INSCRIPTION, 
By Rzv. 5. G. PunERa, 5.7. 





£6 J ET into a deep niche in the basement of tho raised| quad 
rangle’ af the Sabaraganuwa Maha Saman Dévdle isa 
sculptured slab depicting in bold reliof a Portuguese standing over 
a prostrate foo. Below it is an inscription which Skeen" thought 
to be “ partly in Roman and partly in Sinhalese characters.” Tho’ 
iption is pure Portuguess, in clear and unmistakable: Roman 
otters. The late Mr. Ferguson deciphered it us follows (Journal 
Rk. A. 5S. XVI): * : a 
“OOM ESTA? HENDI ESTE’ | “With this (sword) 1 overcame 
BA 23(1)*) ANNOS QVE ANDO this {mmn), is being 23 (7) years 
NAINDIA E HA 16 (ft QVE that 2 heve been in Indian, ond 
SIRVO DE CAPITAO © 15 (1) thet I have aorved ss Cap~ 
TAOQVE* OS REIB....DE.... tain ; and as. noon 63 (1) the binge 
EO BEI DE IAFANAPATAO _.. vend the king of Tefanapatan:, 
EV sIMAO PINHAO O VESCL 1 Sima® Pinhead conquered him.” 
Akeon read the first live letters (COM ES) aa Gomes,? whith 
ghowed “that the namo of the Portuguewe soldicr was Goines.” 


*. Birungely eoomgh & Cemeg (Mancal) was ont of the “ apostate mbela” defeated by 


4 
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Regarding the prostrate figure Skeen wrote; “’ The Sinhalese say, 
the prostrate warrior was their champion, one Kuruwitsa Banddra."’ 
This Kuruwita Bandim is the well-known Antonio Barreto, 
“King” of Uva; but he had no. personal oncounter with Pinhad- 
The manner of his death is described by Queyroz," and the glowing 
romance in the Ceylon Antiquary ard Literary Register (V1. 98-99), 
is devoid of historical foundation. 


With his customary caution Ferguson did not solve the 
question: ‘Who was the foo whom Sima Pinhad overcame.’ We 
have no certain dats," he wrote, “from which to draw our conelu- 
sion and are relegated to the region of hypothesis.” 


Dr. P. E. Pisris first held thatthe tablet “commemomtes 
the death of Barreto, who ie known among the Sinhalese ag Kuru. 
wita Bandara " (Ribeiro's Ceilao, 207) ; but in 1000 he wrote in the 
Introduction to the second edition : “* The footnote on page 207 is 
incorrect, sa the Saman Dévile tablet commemorstes the death, 
not of Barreto, but of Ratnidyska Mudianse.” In the Portuguese 
Eratheslab is reproduced over the legend “ Pinhad and Ratneka 
‘Mudianse,"’ with a note on page 586 to aay thel * Ferguson wae 
mistuken na to the identity of the Sinhalese warrior when name 
i still remembered in local tradition.” ‘This Ratndynke Mudianse 
is not known to have had a singlo combat with Pinhad. 


Mr. H. C. P. Bell seems to have hod a glimpse of the true 
significance of the tablet when he wrote * thit Pinhad “by the 
record on the slab, claimed to have conquered the King of Jafana- 
patao,” But he was incredulous az no Portuguese writer has 
recorded the exploit, regarding which “passing strange if trie— 
the historians are silent." 


The Hon. Mr... W. Codrington, however, had come inde- 
pendently tothe conclusion, at which I had arrived, that the 
exploit depicted on the alsb is the incident in the lives of Pinhas 
and the King of Jaffna thus narrated by Queyroz: 1° 





& “One of the thliwer, carted away by ambition miber than by friendship, cove orden 
tos coctpany cf feecerins to go atl gack J) (tbe village im whieh Barreto Aurpt tule treasures) 


OA SLR, ST. 89, 
* Cemy. O67. A fren Umnalation of the passage fy ceibodled into the Porteguee fra, 1, 266-7, 
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Ja peltaa dex de dis, marcharsd “ By ten o'clock in the morn- 
para Nelitr, o entro'oe lous Pagodes ing’? they’? marched towards 


aiaeelaael Gd pommel Piigesss. || Pome. oe Bere aeee 
amowces grant espaco (guard), sworn to die or repel 
: CEN our men. They fought madly * 


nad custou tuo pouso ques nao Batis 
ean : in the foot and the other in the 

dled arent Se belly; and as be fell hwadiong 
# em bam mad. Chegon 0 CupiteS | pinhas placed his foot 


each ~ in the phrase ™ running &-ninck 
: Father 8. Gnens Prataear, OMI. thinks that this represents Ecdirmanne Sings. 
(«Brose Rvs) 
15° Pecig Pillel afer Bajs Rajan Sekaran (Chekara Seknran) whom 
gee Father Grane Prubmars “ Kings of Jaffna” Mr. Codrington bas poieted out that 
the Jaina Eling: seom to have used 2 and Japarcje-eéhuran * 
16. Cong. 860, The King again meters to Pinkeo, p 373. 
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This is the scene commemorated in the slab. Of course he 
was not King when Pinhad placed his foot on him; nor is the 
incident # victory in single combat as the alsb suggests, though 
Pinhad is represented brandishing his sword, not againet the pros- 
trate figure, but against « foo in front of him. However, we muat 
not expect historical accuracy in & memorial tablet, The alab is 
evidently the work of Pinhad’s admirers, who considored this 
incident the event in Pinhad’s life. 

Tho inscription, deciphered with the kind sasistance of Mr, 
Codrington, reads as follows : 

(The letters marked A are conjoined). 

COM ESTA-RENDI-ESTE-HA-23-ANNOS.-Q 

ANDO NA INDIA-E HA-16-QVE-SIRVO-DE CA 

PITAO-E.AO QVE OS PEIS VEDES HE'!' O REI 

DE IAFANAPATAO EV SIMAN PINHAO 0 VENC() 

Com esta (espads) rendi este (hom’m). Ha 23 annos que 

ando na India, e ha 16 qua sirvo de Capitao, 

© 20 que o# peis vedes he o rei de Jafanapatao. 

Eu Simao Pinhao o vencl. 


“ With this (sword) 1 overcame this (man), and it is 23 years 
that Lam in Indin, and 16 that I serve ae Captain, and he 
whom at (the) my fect you see is the King of Jafanapstam. 
TSiman Pinhod vanquished him." 

. > . 


In 1909 Father F. d’Espiorres, S.J., formerly of tho Galle 
Diocese, photographed the inscription and sent it to Spain where 
it was translated as follows: '* 

“Avec celle-ci (c. a. d. mon épée) fat vaincw celui-ci, Il y a 
23 ans que je parcourrs I Inde, ef ily en a 16 que je fais fonction de 
Capitaine ;et celwi qu’d mes pieds vous voyes c'est le roi du Jafana- 
patam. Moi, Simon Pinhao J'ai fait cela.” 

The tranalator evidently thought that Pinhad was "le sculp- 
teur de la pierre." 

Mr. Ferguaen has already published all the information about 


Pinkad available at the time. Father Queyroz sketches his career» 


fully in the Conquista. The following description of his person is as — 
interesting as it is characteristic of the style of Queyroz :— 

“ As this honoured Portugnese was celebrated in that age for 
this,** 9s woll as for the many other things he did, I shall give 


$7, 3 thls as 35. butibir, , Bftez & more careful examination pw Rang a nee 
tite be T. ~ The stroke on $e clear, and to the toach cothing 
thie vertical and the first line of E.” The Sueur caught eet a pans ported af 


18, Thais tnformation wes placed ta my hands wile [ was besy with thir paper 
19, Refestica Cf Viewals Diarma’s tempting sclicttations to come over to bins. 
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here an account of hia country and person. He was a native of 
Punhete, stout of body and of great strength, tempered in the 
waters of the Tagus end the Zerzce. 

“He was at the time *® about forty years of age, round and 
coarse of face, more of s soldier than a courtier. He lacked one 
eye, of which he was deprived by a blow of an asagaya. He had 
a long nose, and flowing nutbrown beard, mustaches short and 
drooping, (it would seem he did not tire himself curling them 
upwards ?' with irons, nor did he live in these days of tobaco 
and shaven chins which are so much the fashion as to banish 
from men’s faces that authorised distinction which nature has 
placed between the sexes, and which was wont to be cut at all 
only out of penance, or as a distinctive mark of the sucerdotal 
state ; and loxury is striking such deep roots that like the Roman 
Emperors, on whose statues thers is seen no sign whatever of & 
beard, they even pluck them out). 

"He was capable of great exertion and slept little, thing 
whieh Henry IV, King of France, used to consider so worthy of 
nm Captain that he flattered himself that be excelled the Duke of 
Parma, Alexander Farnese, because he elept one hour tess ; and 
of the Portuguess in India we know that Antonio Pinto da 
Fonseca, forme:ly Captain in Flanders, and afterwards of Malaca, 
when the King nominated him Governor of India, though he was 
0) years old, slept very little, and always with the sword at the 
girdle. 

* Pinhsd was of a apirit so undaunted that there was nothing 
which seemed to him difficult to carry out by force of arma ; and 
indeed he was ever fortunste.2* Generous to those who aided him 
in peace and war, & lover of ambuscades, « peculiar feature of 
Ceylon warfare, he spoke little and achieved much ; and as he was 
little given to merriment he waa dreadful when aroused. He waa 
above all s good Christian, free from sensual vice.”’ *? 

Pinhao married s Sinhalese Princess of Sitdvaka, the." heiress 
of Raja Sinha," and sister of Nikeapitiya Adahssin, by name 
Dons Maris, who survived her husband.** Pinhod died before 
April, 1609, ** presumably in “ Sofregao of which he was made 
Diséva for the second time ** in 1605. 


=. In 100%. 
21, pe nao cumanea om on lewantar 6 ferro.” 
2, Amvede ceed to may that Pinhso hed all the lack Cong. 452 


53. Comg. 00-1. 
Sé. (9. 980. Searnel, XVI, 102 
55. Cong, 467, te 2. a0, 
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SIR AMBROSE HARDINGE GIFFARD, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF CEYLON. 


By J. P. Lew, o.1.0., o.¢.s. (Retired). 





pee! that Chief Justice Sir Hordinge Giffard'a chisf 

title to « place in the Dictionary of National Biography ia his 
élassion! and literary attainments ; for in that work his biographer, 
Mr. G. Barnett Smith, eaye nothing of hia Ibgal career, or 
achievements, beyond the mere chronicle of his appointments in 
Ceylon. But as to the former he remarks: “ His leisure was 
devoted to literature. anda selcotion of his pooms wae published 
at Ceylon about 1822, Specimens are reproduced in the Traditions 
and Recollections of the Rev. J. Polwhele.” Here his biographer 
has made two alight errora: The book mentioned ia by the Rev. 
RB (ichard), not ‘J’ Polwhele, and that gentleman reproduces in 
his work, not ‘severs!," but one specimen, of Giffard’y poemn, 

Sir Hardinge’s modest little hook was printed at the Wealeyan 
Mission Press, Colombo, and bears no date; but from internal 
evidence the date mnwt have been cirea 1822. He sent a copy af it 
to Mr. Polwhele, and in a letter which the latter received in Janu- 
ary, 1824, says: “* Allow mo to offer you a collection of my verses, 
which Thad lately printed by the Weeleyan Missionaries (our only 
printers here), and he proceeds to give the Wesleyan Mission « 
certificate of good behaviour which its present representatives will 
nodoubt appreciate; “These people are. quict; prompt in forwurd- 
ing ednostion ; and do not disturb ua by any extravagance.” 

Mr. Polwhele made a note, also in a letter, of the receipt of 
thy booklet: “I have just received from Sir Harding: Giffard, o 
little volume of Poems, thus inacribed, ‘'To the Rev, Richard Pol- 
Whelo, ac a token of the highest esteem and respect for his talents 
and character, this collection ia offered by Hardinge Giffard, 
Colombo, August 19, 1823." "" 

Sir Hardinge alao sent a copy to Mra. Croker, wife, T suppose, 
of the Right Hon'ble Mr, J. W. Croker whom Lord Macaulay ensti- 
gates with much severity in one of bisesssys. This is the copy now 
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in the British Museum Library. It ie insoribed, in Sir Hardinge 
Giffards own handwriting, as followa -— 
“To Mra. Croker 
in grateful recollection of her kindness, from 
Hardinge Gifferd, 
Colombo, July 20, 1822." 

We may take it, therefore, that the book was published in 
that year. One of its poems, the last in fect, is dated “ 22 July, 
1821." 

This copy hus no title page—the book seems to have been pub- 
Fished without one—and is headed simply “ Verses,’’ and at the end 
has the words “ Printed at the Wealeyan Mizaion Press." Tdo not 
think there is a copy in the Colombo Museum Library. 

There had been some previous interchange of letters between 
the Chicf Justice and the Oxford Don. The Chief Justice had 
given Mr. Polwhele's son, Lieutenant Thomas Polwhele, who was 
an Adjutant at Kamptee, an introduction to Sir Edward Paget, 
the late Governor of Ceylon, who had recently taken up the Com- 
mandership-in-Chief in India, and this, in Sir Hardinge's opinion, 
was likely to be of service to the young officer, for the Chief Juaties 
had the highest opinion of Sir Edward: “Were I to say all I 
think of the excellence of Sir Edward, I should notsocn terminate 
my letter; but you have saved me the necessity in your sketch of 
an Old English Gentleman. Sir Edward is ons of the noblest 
examples of that noble class of human beings.” 

Mr. Polwhele had also sent the Chief Justice some of his own 
poetical efforts, among them some tints on the coronation of 
Goorge TV, which says the latter “attracted much attention hero” ; 
they delighted the Chief Justice so much that he “had them 
published in our Gazette (from the Genleman's Magazine), and thus 
sent thom through India.’ For the Ceylon Government Gazette hud 
nét yet coased to be tho literary organ of tha Colony—at least there 

The Chict Justice's“ Vorses " contained twenty-three pocm=— 
odes, eonnéta, songs, ballads, etc. Mr. Polwhele selected one to 
publiah in his Traditions and Recollections—a translation of the 
Sirmio of Catullus, which he considered had “ distanced every 
‘other tranalation."’ But in making this choice it seems likely that 
a consideration that had great weight with him was the fact that 
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he himself had also been responsible for a version, which with 
some naivete if not inconsistency, he describes as “ equally swoet 
and touching.” Giffard’s version is as follows :-— 


“Sirmio! of all peninsulas or isles, 

That on or quiet lake or boundless sea, 

Neptunes embraces—with what joyness emilese— 

How pleased—dear lovely spot! I fly to thos, 

Searcely believing I have left behind 

Bithynia‘s plains, and thee in safety find. 

Ob! what more blest than, when relicv’d from cars, 

The mind throws off its burden, and o’erworn 

With foreign toil, we come to our own chair, 

And on the bed we longed for, sink till morn. 

This—this alone has recompens’d my pain. 

Hail beauteous Sirmio! For thy mercy’s sake ! 

Rejoice thro’ all the waters of thy lake, 

Whilst thro’ my household halls loud mirth and 
laughter reign."’ 


Except for two or three allusions in the others, there is only 
one poem that can be described as having a Ceylon subject for its 
theme, and that is the poem entitled “‘ Kandi,” written in 1820 
before the construction of the road thither from Colombe. This I 
have given in full elsewhere, and as Ceylon readers are now familiar 
with it (it seems to have been unknown or completely forgotten 
before it was then dug out of the Britieh Museum by me), it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. It is s description, not of Kandy, 
but of the difficulties of getting there by jungle paths, with which 
the Chief Justice wae thoroughly disgruntleds Qne would judge 
from its sentiments that he was not a sportsman or af active habita. 
He seoms to have suffered from the climate. So in foot his biogra- 
pher states :-— 

There is one other poom that is connected with Ceylon, but that 
only incidentally, for the subject is an Andaman lander. Tt is 
called “ The Andaman Boy,” and the “ true story " which ie told 
in its eighteen cantos verses is thus summarised < 

A boy of the Andamans, seeing a passing ship “at carliest 
dawn,” “in boyish play ventured on the tide,” and swam after 
the ship, until at last, bewildered and perplered—for ’ The Anda- 
mans were seen No more,” and be had been swimming for twenty- 
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four hours, for“ he saw the rising sun,” and now could swim 20 
more,—ho waa picked up by the ship he had been following, 
*The ship pursued her way, 
For to fair Lanka's verdant isle, 
Her destined voyage lay.” 

But the boy, now that the Andamans were below the horizon, 
was homesick, and it was the same after he had lunded—certainly 
at Trincomalee where there are cliffs, and he canld look towards 
the Andamans, 24 he could not at Colombo or Galle. 


Ob then to see that anxious boy, 
Look towards his native land, 


And sadly sigh as he was brought 
To tread « foreign land. 


“" Nor Lanka’s Isle, nor kindliest care; 
Coold onght of joy inmpart, 
Hie mind was in the Andamans, 
For home was in his heart. 


“ Upon the bleak and lofty oliff, 
That looks upon the main, 
The live-long day that boy would sit, 
And strain his sight in vain. 

" He thought upon his leaf-built but, 
Bis hard and simple fare, 
But they wore lost—and all to him 
Was dull and dark despair. 


" And vainly did the gallant crew 
The boy from danger save, 
For day by day he pined away, 
And soon waa in his grave. 
* And who from Scotin’a heathy hills, 
Or Erin's emerald isle, 
Or happy England's fertile fields, 
At such a tale can amile ! 
“Though boundless regione spread between, 
Though mighty oceans part, 
Who of you all that does not feel 
That Home is in his heart ¢” 
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In a third poem, Wedded Love,” there are two allusions to 
the Kelani, ander the name of the ‘' Mutwal” river, Sir Hardinge 
lived on the way out to Mutwal, at Rock House, and like the boy 
from the Andamans he sometimes felt homesick, and while musing 
on the banks of the Kelani, imagined himself for the moment 
“ on Slaney's side" for he reflecta that “ even on Mutwal's banks” 
he can trace 


“ Remembrance of a milder day,” 
and on this 23rd of July, 1820, which is the date of the poem, be 
onlla to mind that it is 
* Twelve yoars to-day, 


Since first I called my Harriet wife, 
But msy not this be all o dream, 
Or are these waters Mutwal’s stream t"’ 


In the fast poom of the collection, which is addressed to his 
wife, and is dated on the eve of the thirteenth anniversary of his 
wedding, 22nd July, 1821, he is looking forward to their retarn to 
England (or perhaps Ireland), and to his retirement, the date af 
which he had already fixed, six years hence; 


" Six annual circuits of the sun 
But passed, and then our goal is won." 

He kept to this programme, which in any case was enforced 
by the state of his health; for, according to his biographer, ‘' owing 
to the climate “ his health failed, “ and he was granted eave of 
absence:”' but he did not reach the goal he had in mind when he 
wrote these lines, for “ he died on 30th April, 1827, while on the 
homeward voyage, in tho Lady Kennaway, Esst Indiaman.” 

We learn from these small poems some personal details of 
him and his family that now probably can be obtained nowbers 
elas, He had in 1820 been eight years resident at Colombo, and 
the number of his children was then seven. His hair was originally 
brown but had now turned to gray. We may amplify thees from 
other sourees, His wife was Harriet, daughter of Lovell Pennell, 
Esq., of Lyme Regis (perhaps Jano Austen met the Pennells 
there), and sistor (I take it) of Henry Pennell who joined the Ceylon 


i. Str Hardinge eceams to have only cote before gous bor on kaye, vic in 1817-4. He 
wes ot Dendrom to March, 1517, 024 of 31. Hewes evidently on the voyage back so Crstoe, 
iu May. 1412. 
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Civil Service aaa Writer—very likely because his brother-in-law was 
already out thers, on 23rd June, 1814; and retired from it on Ist 
October, 1827, on a pension of £500 a year which he went on 
drawing for 56 yeara, thereby becoming the Champion Penaioner 
of the Service, beating even the cantenarian Edward Ledwich 
Mitford by ten years, and Greme Reid Mercer by eighteen. 

The Giffards, with Miss Pennell, probably @ sister of. Henry, 
arrived at Colombe in October, 1810, and Hardinge was appointed 
to somo office, 1 do not know what exactly, in the Admiralty Court 
at Colombo on 26th Fobruary, 1811, and was not gazetted to the 
office af “ His Majesty's Advocate Fiscal until 26th February, 
I812, So that in the interval of seventeen months he must either 
have been travelling about in Ceylon or Indis or both, or elae waa 
reaident somewhere other than Colombo in the Island. 

When Sir Hardinge died in 1827, the “seven dear. pledges" 
of the 1820 poem had become ten; he left five sons and five 
daughters. Of these 

The eldest, John William, dicd on Stet July, 1833, aged 22, wo 
that he must hare been born before his parenta came out to 
Ceylon; the rest of the family with posaibly one exception must 
have been born in Ceylon. 

His second son, Edward, married Rosamond Catharine, 
daughter of William Pennell, Esq. of Portamouth in 1844—she 
was Perhaps a first cousin. 

The third son. became Admiral Sir George Giffard (1815-88). 

His eldest daughter married in October, 1830, Sir Wiliam 
Webb Follett, the Attorney-General for England, who died on June 
28th, 1843, “ at the house of Mr. Pennell, Cumberiand Terrace, 
Regent's Park, aged 47." 

Adanghter, Rose, married, on Sth Augast, 1851, at Wey- 
brides, the Rev, G. H. Fagan, Rector of King’s Weston, 
Somerset. ‘The Fagana afterwards moved to the living of Rodney 
Stoke in the samy county, 

| ‘Sir Hardinge and the Hon. John Rodney must isve bean well 
soquainted and porlisps the memory of their old Ceylon friendship 
obtained for the former's son-in-law the Rodney family living. 

This completes all that I know about the family, with this 

addition, that Sir Hardinge was the son of John Giffard who was 
High Sheriff of Dublin in 1794, and Sorah, daughter of Willism 
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Norton, Esq., of Ballynaciash, County Wexford, snd that the 
Giffards were an ancient Devonshire family which hed settled in 
Ireland. 

The Halsbury branch has gone back to Devon or its borders, 
where it haa *« country seat, and the second title iy taken from 
Tiverton, Brightleigh or Brightley in Devon was the native place 
of the John Giffard. grandfather of the Chief Justice, who settled 
in Treland, and this explains the subject of one of Sir 
Hardinge's pooms, No. 2 in the collection, “ On Visiting the Rains 
of Brightley in Devonshire."" This was written in 1702. 

To revert to the Pennells, a Lovell Pennell wae Depaty Com- 
miseary Genera! in Jamaica in 1851—probably a brother-in-law of 
Giffard’s. 

Tho first ten poems were written between 1790 and 1810 before 
he camo out to Ceylon. 

The following is a list of the poems — 

t. To Fame. 1700, in a Dearth of News 
2. On Visiting the Ruins of Brightley in Devonshire. Writ- 
ten in 1702. 
8. The Laurustinus, the Sweet Pea and the Oak. A Fable 
in Initation of Langhorne, September, 1796. 

Invasion of Ireland, Christmas, 1796. 

- To Eliza, 1707. 

On being in Kildare in October, 1798, 

The Pilgrim. Delivered in the Character ofa Pilgrim 
at a Masquerade given in Dublin in Celebration of the 
Peace, on the King’s Birth Day, 1802. 

Catherine, 1805, 

Ode for the 25th of October, 1809. (Written for the nals. 
bration of the Jubilee in Dublin.) 

10. On leaving Dundrum, Cp, Dublin, March, 1810. (He 

was there again in March, 1817. See No. 17). 

U- Roncesvalles, 1814. Written at Colombo, 1814. 

12. St. Michsel’s Mount, Written at Colombo, April, 1814. 

13. Peace. Colombo, August 3, 1814. 

14. Arthur of Dangan. Song of an Irish Soldier. 

16. The Andaman Boy. (A Troe Story.) 1816. 

16. Dundrum, March, 1817. (This was his aecond visit to the 

Place, made when he was on leave, See No.10). 


Nm oe 


+ col a 
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17. To Harold, 1818. (Somebody who tried to detract from 
the glory of Waterlou.) St. Helena, May, 1818, 


Kandi. 1820. 

Home. 1820. 

Wedded Love. July 23, 1820. 

“ Bawl, blockheads, baw! a Radical lay.” 1820. 
Sirmic. From Catullux. February, 1821. 

To Harriet. July 22, I821. 


About his career at the bar and on the bench or his legal 
attainments have not much to say, He was « barrister of the 
Inner Temple aa his brother, Stanley Rees, father of Lord Halsbury 
was, of the Middle, but whether he practised at the English or 
Irish bar during tho fifteen years or thereabouts that elapsed 
between his call to the bar and bis appointment to the King’s 
Advocateship of Ceylon, ie not known to me, I take it that he was 
called to the bar about 1794-5, and the titles of some of the poems 
show that he waa in Ireland in 1796-8, 1802 and 1809, and that he 
left it for Ceylon in March, 1810. (It wns probably in 1798 that 
ho fought « duc! with Bagenal Harvey, the Irish rebel leader.) It 
seems likely, therefore, that it was. atthe Irish bar that he prac- 
bined. He was appointed Chief Justice of Ceylon on February 
19th, 1820. 


Professor R. W. Lee said of him ina speech made at some 
fewal function > One ia struck by the astonishing ability with 
which he handled the intricate questions which came before him at 
a time when the fortunes of the Istand were hanging in the balance, 
and when it was open to the oceupant of the Bench to determine 
the course which the jurisprudence of the Island wus to follow. It 
was atime when the old members of the Dutch Bar had many of 
‘them left the country, when the traditions of the Eighteenth 
‘Centary were obscured and half forgotten, Sir Hardinge Giffard 
recalled to mind the traditions of the past, Ho laid the firm 
foundations of the system of law which every Chief Justice after 
him has developed.” 


BRE SS = 
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Lord Halsbury, at the same function, said of his uncle.: “ He 
had, I believe, great strugule on one occasion, of which I have 
heard by family traditions. He advocated and he Insisted...on 
the application of the Habeas Corpus Act to Ceylan. The Gover- 
nor, I believe, took s very decided view against anything whioh 
wonld interfere with the complete authority which he claimed in 
the Island... I don’t know exactly how it ended, but I know that 
the universal opinion was that if what my revered uncle said waa 
the law was not the law, evarybody agreed, at the time at 

allevents, that it ought to be." 


Perhaps some legal reader of the Ceylon Antiquary can give us 
the date and other particulars of this controversy, 

Tt would seom from thia estimate of the Chief Justice's 
quality asa judge that it must be owing to this and not to hie 
classics or hie poetry, that he owes his inclusion in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Yet his biographer in that work saya 
nothing whatever of the formor, and apparently is content to rest 
his reputation on his literary effusions, which are so slight as 
to muke it impossible to suppose that they can have turned 
tho scale in his favour, I doubt myself whether they are of » 
mach higher quality than those of Captain T. A. Anderson, or 
William Granville, or Archdeacon Bailey. Was he, too, as a 
judge, on o higher plane than Sir Charles Marshall } Yet none of 
these has reached that biographical Temple of Fame, Perhaps it 
is the combination of Jaw and literature, as with Mr, Justice Henry 
Matthows and Chief Justice Sir William Rough, that was the 
deciding factor. 

In his speech Lord Halabury (whose name, by the by, was also 
Hardinge Giffard) remarked of his uncle that he “ never had the 
opportunity of seeing him.” This we can quite understand, for 
the Chief Justice of Ceylon died in 1827, whon the future Lord 
Chancellor of England was eighteen months old. He died the 
other day in his ninety-seventh year. 


I have spoken of the Chief Justice throughout as “ Sir 
Hardinge Giffard,"’ but it acems doubifol whether he held that 





% Lord Hatsbury would es nas eee Sir Bardinge Gifurd 


: 
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title for long; for, according to his biographer, the conferring of a 
knighthood on him would seem to have been unduly delayed, and 
when this was done, the proper formalities were never completed. 
He remarks = * Before his death a knighthood was conferred upon 
him, but it was nover gazetted.” 

But this mast have occurred before 1824, for Mr. Polwhele in 
Janaarg of that year speaks of him as “ Sir Hardinge.”’ 
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OMENS AND BUDDHISM. 


By Jons M. Sswavenarna, v.21, 





Sinhalese —both educated and illiterate, Christian asa well 

as Buddhist,—are great believers in omens, so much 4o that 

it may be said without exaggeration that amen» colour or influence 

tos great degree the daily lives of the bulk of the people of this 
country. 

A fairly comprehensive list of the commonest omens, or 
rather those that are fairly universally belived in, hus already 
been published in this Journal, and for these the reader ia referred 
to the interesting article on “Omens and Prognoutications '” by 
Mr. Wilmot P. Wijetunga in the Ceylun Antiquary, Vol. V, pp. 
88-90. 

Some of these have a great antiquity behind thom and ean 
easily be traced back to the period of the life-time of the Buddha, 
that is about 2,500 years ago. 


Bad Omens, 

First in regard to bad or evil omens : 

Take, for instance, the belief that things gnawed by mice or rals 
were unlucky. Tradition says that at Rajagaha dwelt a very rick 
Brahmin who was superstitious ; and a niouse gnawed 4 suit of 
clothes of his, which was lying by in a chest; One dey after bath. 
ing himuelf all over, he called for this suit, and then was tald of the 
mischief which the mouse had done: 

* Hf these clothes stop in the house ”’ thought he to himself, 
“they ‘Tl bring ill-luck ; such an ill-omened thing is suro to bring » 
eurse, It is out of the question to give them to any of my 
children or servants : for whosoever has them will bring misfor- 
tue on all around him. T must have them thrown Away in o 
charnel-ground ; but how ¢ I cannot hand them te servants; for 
they might covet and keep them: to the ruin of my house, My 
son must take them.”' 

So he called his son, and telling him the Whole matter bad 
him take his charge on a stick, without tuvohing the ¢lothes with 
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his hand. and fling them away in # charnel-ground, Thon the son 
was to bathe Wimeelf all overand return. [t is in thia connection 
that the Buddle was led to narrate the Mamgala-/ataka" (No. RT). 

As for the mmlucky ot inauspicions persons, animali or thingw 
a peru seod or meets especially on firet setting forth upon m 
journey oc enterprise, we Gnd it recorded in the Kwrwaga-Mige- 
Jdiaka (No, 208) that » hunter, on starting at dawn, snes 6 bind 
flapping his wings and hoe dosista from going forth immediately. 
ewing to the bed omen. Then hw reasons with himself in this 
wise: “' When 1 went by the front door T saw a bad omen, now 
vill I go ont by the back |" and so he ees Bot the bird orice 
out and ilapa jta wings again and the hunter, turning back, lies 
down until sunrive andl does nob go out ugain till day haa broken. 
In the SatapattaJaiaka (No. 270) 4 man moceta 4 jackal ond 
regards the opcurrence as of evil omen: 

Tn the Vessantara Jdtaka (No 547), Maddi thinks to herself ; 
“ Laat night T saw a bad dream; I will collect my fruits and roots 
and get me betimes to the hermitage." ‘Trembling she searches 
for the roots and Fruite; but the spade falla from her hand,ths basket 
falls from. her shoulder, her right eye goc# a-throbbing, and. per- 
turbed by the evil omens, she exclaims + 


“ Down falla my spade, «throbbing now in my right eye T feel, 
The fruitful trees. unfruitfu! seem, all round mn seema fo 


reo! |" 
‘And when she turned st evening time to gq the day's 
work dons, 


Wild beaste beset her homeward path at setting of the sun. 


The sight of a Canddla (man of ihe lowest caste) at mor. ia 
held to forebode ill-inck for tho rest of the day. In the Mdsanga- 
Jdtaka (No. 497) Dittha-Mangalika.* daughter of 4 Benares mer- 
chant, abont to enter the park, spies 4 man, 

“Who im that | abe aslo. 
* A Candéla, my lady.” 
“Balt? aya she, “ Thavescsn something that wriaayze 
“pad luck,’ and, washing her eyes with soented water, mb wus 
back. 
Tim cainika fom Why wud ottne Jatodue aygmring in tie aisle are 


f prep inkn ag retarraenmena that wiinirable trandlation of tho Jatakaw py “ 
acest Pret a h. B, Carew, 
‘, mens.” 
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Similarly in the Citia-Sambhiita-J/diake (No.495), two Canddlng, 
having learnt what is called the art of sweeping in the Candéla 
breed, inake up their mind ono day to go anid show off this ort 
at the city gate, Two young girls, going forth to make merry 
“im the park, see the two Candilas showing their art. ‘The girla sak : 
" Who are these?“ 

" CondAlas,"” they were informed. 

’ The iv an ¢vilomen to aes!" they declare, and after wash- 
ing their eyes with porfumed water, they turn back to go home. 

The aight of an ascetin ie likewime held to be of ovil omen. 
tn tho Sorabhonge-Jdiale (No, 522) King Danduld de poses from her 
position ~ courtezan whom he had greatly honoured, and, roaming 
about ot her own will, ahe comes to the park, and. seeing the ascetic 
Risavaccha, sho thinks - 

“Surely this muat be Ml-Luck. Lowill get rid of my sin * 
uh hid porsim and will then go and bathe." 

And first. biting ber tooth-stick, she spite oul a quantity of 

phlegm. and not only spits upon the matted locks of thy aseetio, 

bat lio throws her tooth-stick at hie head and goes and bathe, 
And the King, calling er te mind, restores her to her former 
position, And infatuated by her folly, she comes to the conclusion 
that she hud recovered this honour because ebe had got rid of her 
ain on the person of fl-Lock. 

Not long after this the King deposre lils family priest from his 
office, and he goes and asks the woman by what means she had 

-revovered hor position. So she tells him it was from having got 
tid of her offence on tho porson of Til-Luck in the royal park, ‘The 
prisyt goes andl gets rid of his sin in the same way, and him too 
the King teinstutes in his office, 

Now by and bye there isa disturbance on the King's frotitios, 
and he ooew with a division of his urmytoe ight Then that infata- 
ated prictt avk: the King : 

“Sir, do you winh for victory or defeat?” 
" Victory,’ replied the King, 
Well,” ho said, “ Uil-Luck dwelle in the royal park; go 
and convey your am to hie person” 

‘He approves of the eupeestion and saya; 

“Let these men eome with me to the park and get rid 
mM their em on the person of Tll-Liuek.” 


SS wll Ba Ee eee 
= Compert Fragr’s (idee Heega, Val_ ii. p i26, ~ Dineen éeopegrata.” 
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And going into the park, lie first of all nibbles his tooth-stink 
and Jets hin spitéle and the stick fallon the ascctin's matted locks 
anc then. bathes his head, and his army does lilwwwise. 

Good Omens. 
ac ge BOs 65 aa Look «i thine oulest * fot aumpicnone 


5 een & eignia 
es ' ‘Bren better’ than the nebats, white 


SC ene Nee Goo faa 
emeecsfem 8 Waving, umbrellas white,” king 
eliptuote, * 
aoc ge enesd edad White flowers in fullest bleam, anil 


Séeenn¢ 8; 2 eweet-rnioed rubs, 


AG #8 HEA ecd go sa a a ete am = 


smymmOel &, S* oOetowing jam, paacocks anil 
mango friuius.'” 

One of the oldest superstitions among the Sinhalese. which 
haa porsisted down through the centuries for over 2.000 years, ily 
that anyone entering a house should place hie right foot first 
inside the threshold, the contrary being held to be on unluoky 
omen. ‘The importance attached to this requirement in the olden 
daya will beapparent from the circumstuno: that King KavanTiem, 
father of Dutagemunu, in inviting the brotherhood of the bhikkhits 
for thi nuime-giving festival of his son, requires inter alia thot 
‘they shall put the right foot firs: inside the threshold." 1 
(Mulideansa, XX, 68). 

References in the Jaiukas to good omens are fairly numerols. 

Tn the Salepuila-Jdiabe (No. 270) the aight of a crane indices 
a maa tocry out: “Good luck | here's « luoky bird 1 Now thor 
is a good omen for me} In the Sarabhenge—Jdtaba (Nu. S22) 
jar of water id held to be a good omen, and in the Kundla-Jdiaba 
(No 530) & newly-wed bride meta a pregnant woman and it i 
declared: “ It will be a happy omen for the girl, She will be blest 
with numerous sons and daughters,” 

The extent to whieh the beliof in omens way carried muy be 
malived from the fact that even thi casual romark of @ third person 


4 : eeiulys then Ferree 15. 


é 
Ah ers ae oo gas qupesaiilen piabeg Wee mudeen lMimhalide, see Furlct, 
Village Foli-talee af Ceylon. p. 14 eet. . 
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affected one's condnet or behaviour ad even the shaping of one's 
life. This ia well illnetrated in the circunmtianoes under which tho 
Baddhea waa lod torelate the Kolyina- Dhamma—JSdiaka (No, 171): 

There was a mquicy in Sdvetthi, one of the faith, a trae believer 
who had fied to the Three Refuges. One day he at out to listen 
to the Buddite at Jétevana, bearing plenteous ghee and condiments 
of all sorts, flowers, perfumes, oto, Ab tho same time hie wife's 
mother atarted to visit her duughter, and brought » present of solid 
food and gracl. She way a little hard of hearing 

After dinner—onp feelin o little droway after ao rmesl—aiw enid, 
by way of keeping hereelf awake ; 

Well, and does your husband live happily with you ! Do you 
agree together f " 

“Why mother, what 4 thing to ask! You could hardly find 
ehaly hermit who tsp good and virtuuws as he |" 

The good woman did not quite take in what her daughter said, 
but she cought the word “ Hermit and cries sho - 

“0 dear, why los vour hudband turned hermit!’ and s 
great to-do plo made. Everylealy who lived in that hour beard 

“Sews—the squire lie turned hermit !’” 

People beard the ovise, and a crowd gathered at the door to 
find out what it wan ‘The wynire who lives: here has tamed 
hermit |" was all they heard, 

Our aquire listened to the Buddha's wrmon, then lefe the 
aeeemies to return to the city, Midway 6 man mot him who 

“Why, master, they do eiy you've turned hermit. and all 
your family and servants are crying at honie 

Thon theee thoughts passed through his mind : 

" People cay [have turned hormit whon I have don» nothing 
of the kind. 4 inckyapecch must nol be neylected; this day « hormit 
T mush bo.” 

Thon and there he turned right round, and went bavk to the 

“You paid your visit to the Buddlia” the master said 
“snd went away. What brings you back bere again (" = 

The man told him about it, adding - “ 

"A lucky epeech, Sir, must not be neglected, Bo hore 1 
and | wish to become ao hormit,"’ ri seal aes 
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Ther he received thi lose and the greater orders, and lived 
a good life; and very soon he attained to acein tho. 

The story got known amongst the community. One day they 
were disciuzing if all together in the Hall of Truth, in this fashion - 

“1 say, friend, squire #o-and-eo took orders because he said 
' A lucky zpeech must never be neglected,’ and now he has attaimed 
to sainthood |'" 

Ths Buddha came in and wanted to know what it waa they were 
talking about, ‘They told him. 

“ Brothren,” eaid the Buddhs, “wise men in days long past 
alao entered the Brotharhood because they said that a Incky speech 
must never be neglected.” 

And then he told them a story of olden days, identical in details 
with the above, in which be himecif had figured prominently in 
a previous birth. Tho story is the Kaliina-Dhamma-Jdtale 
(No. 171). 


Was the Buddha a believer in Omens ' 

Whit haa been stated above would appear to lend some colour 
to the doubt implied by the question. Beside, in the Citta-Sam- 
bhulta-Jdlaka (No. 498) we have the Buddha's references to the two 
owomen of the city of Ujjeni, the one a merchant's daughter and the 
other a chaplain’s, whom he himeeif describes aa * two woincn wise 
in tha omens of aight." 

Again in the. Cullake-SetfhivJdiaka (No, 4)—the story of how 
a young man, "wise and clever, with a keen eye for signs and oméns,” 
picks up (st un hour whon the position of the stars was favourable) 
adead mouse which bo sell and works op this capital till he beqomen 
rich—the Buddha would asem to ahow that he believed in omens, 
especially since he declares that the young man of the story was 
he himeslf in » previous birth. 

But, however the above may be explained, there is ample 
that the Buddha, not morely did no! believe in omens but also 
that he did not fail, whenever the opportunity presented iteel!, 
to condemn the superstitious practice in others and to dissuade 
them from the error of their ways. 

‘Reference has been made above to the superstition that things 
gnawed by mice or rata were unlucky, and to the story of the young 
man who hed been directed by his father to fing away in « charnel- 
ground 4 mice-eaten suit of clothes of his. Tho sequel to the story 
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is interesting aa illustrating the Buddha's uncompromising views 
in regard to the belief in onwns. 

‘The young man, it would appear, camfully carrying the clothes 
ee his futher hed bidden him, on the end of his stick—just as though 
he had «a house-enake to carry—<came into the charne| groin, 
atthe entrance to which the Buddha happened to be sewted, 

“ What ore you doing, young brabmin '" asked the Buddho 

“This enit of clothes," was the reply, “ having bean gnawed 
by mice, is like Iil-Luck personified, and uo deadly a# though 
ateoped in venom ; wherefore my father, foaring that a servant might 
covet and retam the clothes, ling sunt me with them. 1 promised 
that 1 would throw them away and batho afterwards: uni that's 
the errand that has brought me hire.” 

"Throw the suit away, then," said the Buddhs ; and thy young. 
brahmin did so. 

“They will Just sait me,’ said the Budddlin, aw lo picked up 
the fate-fraught clothes bufore the young man's very eyes, regard. 
leaw of the latter's earnest warnings and repeated entroatics to him 
hot to take them ; and he departed in the direction of the Bamboo. 
grove. 

~Homw im all haste tan the young trakmin, to tell fiw farhor 
how the Sage Gotama had deolared that the clothes would jast wuit 
him. and had persisted, in spite of all warnings to the contrary, 
in taking the suit away with him to the Bamboo-grove. 

“Those clothes.’ thought the bralimin to himself “gre 
bowitehed and accured. Even the Sage Gotama eannot wear 
them without destractian befalling him: and that would bring 
me into disrepute, I will give the Sage abundance of other parments 
and get him to throw that suit away.” 

So with o large number of robes he started in company ci his 
men for the Bamboo-grove, When he came upon the Buddha 
he stood respectfully on one wide and spoke thus - 

* Isat indeed true, ss 1 hear, that you Ploked up wenit of clothes 
in the charnel-ground 1" 

“ Quite true, brahmin."’ 

“That evit te accursed ; if you maky gee uf them they will 
destroy you. ff you stand in neod of eluthes, take thee and Wave 
away that sit.” 

The Buddhs'a reply was the narration of the MamiysluSdtaka 
(No 87), which he concluded by adding : 
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Good enough for uv are the rage that arn flung away in char- 
nél-geounds. We have no belief in superstitions about Lack, 
which are not-approved by Buddhas, Paccoka Butldhas, or Bodhi- 
datioe sand therefore no wise man ought to be o belisver in Linck.” 


And the Buddha further declared : 


“ Whoao renounced omens, dream and signs, 
That than, from superstitian's errora freed, 
Shall triumph o'er the paired Depravities 
And o'er Attachments to the end of time.” 


Luck and {il-Luck. 


On the question of Luck and T-Luck, the Buddha's teaching 
by preoept and example was alwaya direct, simple and uncompro- 
mising. In the Cwlls.Kalingavdtaka (No 301), the Kings of 
Kiilinga and Ageaka are at war with each other. The Bodhisatta, 
who im this birth isan ascetic living in o hormitage on @ spot [ying 
botween tho two kingdoms, is asked which of the two would be 
victorious. The hermit refers the queation to Sakka, King of 
Heaven, who replies : 

“Reverend Sir, Kalinga will canquor, Assala will be defeated, 
and mich and euch omens will be an beforehand." 


Though. the omens: portend victory for Kalinga, the other, 
undaunted, figiiw valiantly and eventually gains the victory. 
Tn hie fight Kaélings mviles the aacetic ; 


" Kdlingass bold akall victory claim, 
Defeat cemens Assakus with shame“ 
Thus did Your Reverence: prophesy, 
And howirst folk should never lie. 


Tho hwemit afterwarda meots Sakke and thus upbraids bim : 


The goda from lying words are free. 
Truth should their chiefest tresaure be, 
In this, great Saka, thou did’st tie ; 
Tell me, I pray, the reason why, 


Sakka's answer is expressive of tho Buddha's teaching on this 
qusetion of Lawk and Ul-Luck : 
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Hast, thou, O brahmin, ne'er been told 
Goda envy not the hero bold | 

The fixed resolve that, may oot yield, 
Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High ctrurage and adventurous might 
For Assake have won the fight, 


Sumilariy, in the Sarabhanga—Jdtaka (No. 622), the following 
four questions are propounded to the Buddha : 


Whom doce the world aa “ moral" name, 
And whom does it aa " wise" proclaim | 
Whoni does the world for pious take ! 
And whom does fortune! ® ne'er forsake | 


And the Buddha's answer is illuminating : 


Whoeo in act and word shows self-restraint, 
And e'en in thought is free from sinful taint, 
Nor lies to serve his own base onds—tho samen 
All men oa" moral " evermore proclaim, 

He who revolves deep questions in his mind 
Yet perpetrates nought cruel or unkind. 
Prompt with good word in awson to advise, 
That man by all ia rightly counted “ wise.” 
Who grateful is for kindnees ones noceiyed 
And sorrow’s need hos varefully relieved, 

Him all men asa “ pioug “ soal commend. 

The man with every gift at his. commana, 
Truv, lemier, free and bountiful of hanul, 
Heurt-winning, gracious, smooth of tonque withal— 
Fortane'? from euch an one will never fall. 


Of similar invport, in the Vesssnterd Jdfaka (No 621), is Vessun- 
tara’s aidvice to the Ring of Kasi ns to what = King’s duties are - 
"T waa thus that Good Fortine and Lack, when [ asked, mada 
eply-unto me, 
‘Ina man energetic and bold we délight, if from jealousy free." 


Th Thetis, Good Lack, 
US Kind, Poithe, pid. 
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‘Wlack, ever wreeking good fortune, delighteth m men. of ill deeds, 
The hard-hearted creatures in whomi a spirit of jealousy breeds. 
To all, O great King, be a friend, ao that all muy thy safety imaure, 
Ti-Luok put away, but to Luck that by good be. dwelling seeure, 
The man that t lu¢ky and bolil, O thou that o'er Kasi dost roign, 
Tix fove will destroy root and branch, and to greatness will surely 
attain, 
Great Sakka all courage in mon ever watches with vigilant eyes, 
For courage a4 virtue he holida and in it true goodness eapres. 
Gondharvas, goda, angels and men, one and all, emulate auch o 
hing, 
And spirits sppesring stand by, of his geal and his vigour to aing- 
Be sealove to do what id right, nor, however reviled, yield to nin, 
Be rarvest in. efforts for gooi—no eluggard can bliss ever win. 
Herein is the text of thy duty, to teach thew the way thon 
_, Mronldet go 
"Tis enough to. win bliss for a friend or to work grievous ill for « foe. 
Evin. mire precise and clear. was the Buddha's teaching an 
this point on another deeasdon, After nurrating the Sin Jdiaka, 
No. 244 he declares + 
Whatever riches they who strive animin 
Without the aid of luck can ever gain, 
All that, by favour of the Goddess Luck, 
Both skilled and unskilled equally obtain, 


All the world over many meet our aight, 

Not only good, but orestures different quite, 
Whee lot it ia fruition to possesa 

Of wealth in xtore which ia not their's by right. 

And; going ot: to explain that Man has no other resource 
bot merit won in previous births, wnubling him to oltsin treasores 
in places whoro there is oo mine,” the Badidha recites the following 
peripture — ** 

There isa Treamry of all good things 

Which both to gods and mon thair wishos brings: 
Fine jooka, voles, figure, form, and sovranty 
With oll ita pomp, lies in that Treasury- 
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The crown of heaven, within that treasure is, 
All human bappiness, the joya of howven, 
Nirvane's self, from out that store ia given. 
Troe ties of friendship, wisdom's liberty, 
Firm self-control, lies in that Treasury, 
Salvation, understanding, traming fit 

To make Paceekn Buddhoe come from it. 
Thus hath thia merif a virtue magical ; 

The wise ond stiadfast praise it one and all, 


Bot perhape the clearest exposition of the Buddha's views and 
teaching on this question of muti’s nek and i-luck ia to be found 
in the Siri- XdlohimniJdiake (No $82), the atory of the 


Goddess of Luck and Goddess of Il-Luck. 
Once opan i time when Brilunadiatts was King in Benares,. 
the Bodhieatin was a merchant, giving gifts, keeping the commends, 
and performing tho fast day duties : and xo his wife kept the five 
communds, and so also did his sons; his daughters‘and his »orvante 
‘and workpeoply. So in was oalléd the merchant Syeiparivdra 
(“pare household "), 

“TE one of purer morals than should come." he thought, 
“it would not be proper to give him my couch to ait on or ay bed 
to tie on, but-to give him one pure and upuaed,”’ 

So he had an anuseil couch and bed propared on one addy 

to his presence-chamber, 

Ab that time, in the Heaven of the Four Kings,** Kalakanni. 
daughter of Viripakkha. and @iri, daughter of Dhatarastha. 
both together took many perfumes and garlands and wenton the 
Lake Anotatia to play there. 

Now on that Lake there are many bsthing-pluces : the Buddhay 
bathe at them own pluce, the Pacceka Buddhas attheir's, the Broth- 
ren at their's, amd the goddesses at their's. These two came thither 
and began to quarrel aa to which of them should batho first, 
ai I role the world,” ssid Kailokannj, 4 ta proper that [ bathe 

“T prosidt,"' ssid Siri," over the course of vonduct that. oe 
lordship to mankind ; i is proper that 1 bathe first |? is 


14. Tinatamntthe, Bing of the North. 
Wirttina, = oe ony re he 
Titipeklbs. “o oo | Wit 
VomTima ogi) oe (ie 
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Then both said : “The Four Kings will know which of us ought 
to Lathe first”; 20 they went to them anil asked which of the two 
waa worthy to bathe first in Anntatts, 

“Wo cannot decide,” said Dhatorattha and Viripakkha, 
and Isid the duty on Viral and Vessavana. 

They too said: *We cannot decide, wo will send it to our 
Lord's cel 2 an they sent It to Sakke, Hoe hosed their tale aml 
thought =" Thos two are the daughters of my vassals; [ cannot 
devide this case" ; so he said to them : 

‘There iain Bensres« merchant ealled Suciparivars ; in his 
house ire prepared an wrused couch and bed : ahe who can frat wit 
or lid thers & the proper one to bathe first.” 

Kalokanni, hearing this, on the instant pot on blue ** raiment 
and tised blue ointment and decked herself with blue jovols ; 
slur dixeended from tld beaven o on a stone from pm catapult, 
dnd just after the mid-watch of night she stood in the air, diffusing 
a blue light, not far from the merchant who was tying on » oowell 
iy the prearnoe-chamber of his mansion, The merchant looked 
and aaw her: but to his eyes oho was ungrecious and unlovely, 
Addressing her, ho asked : 

Who is this 40 dark of huo, 

So milovely to the view | 

Who sro you, whose daughter, my, 
How are we to know you, pray | 

Kalskanni replied ; 

“The great King Virapakkhs is my aire : 
Tam misfortune, Kélakanni dire : 
Give me the bouwse-room near you I desire. 

Then the merchant enquired - 

What the conduct, what the ways, 
Of the men with whom you dwell t 
This it what my question prays : 
We will mark the answer well. 
Then she, explaining ber own qualities, answured : 


The hypocrite, the wanton, tho meoroms, 
The man of envy, greed and treachery : 
‘Such are the friends I love : and I dispose 
Their guine that they 3 may sinha utterly. 


1 ‘Bio be Che inktheiidiy ‘ecsoter, 
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And dearer still areire and hate to me, 
Slandor and strife, tibel and crunity. 
The shiftiess wight who knows not hisown good. 
Resenting counsel, to lis better rude - 
The main whom folly drives, whom friends deapiso, 
He & my friend. in bin my pleaser tes 
Then the merchant, biaming hor, said : 
Kali, depart : there's naught to please you here: 
To other lands and cities disuppeor 
Ralakanni, tearing him, wes sorrowful and replied : 
Pknow you well, thore's nanght to please me horw, 
Others aro lucklegs, who amass moch gear : 
’ My brother-god onl 1 wil! mike it disappesr. 
When sho had gone, the goddess Siti, coming with miment and 
ointment of golden uc and ornament of golden brightness to the 
door of the prevenee-chaniber, diffusing yellow light, rested with 
even foot on level ground and stood respectiu! ‘The merchant, 
seeing her, waked : 


Who is this, divine of hue, 
On the groond so firm and true | 
Who are you, whose daughter, aay, 
How ore we to know you, pray ? 
Mri, hearing him, replied : 
The prent King Dhutaratths is my aire ; 
Fortune and Lock am 1, ond wisdom men admin : 
Grant me the house-room with you [ desire. 
Then the merchant enquired : 
What the conduct, what the ways 
Of the men with whom you dwell 1 
Th @ what my question prays: 
We will mark your answer well. 
And Siri answered | 
He who in cold aad heat, in wind and sun, 
Mid thirst and hunger. unake and poison-fly, 


His present duty night and day hath dorie 
With him I dwell and love him faithfully. 
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‘Gently and friendly, righteous, liberal, 
—-- Guileless and honest, upright, winning, blend, 
Meek in high place: 1 tinge his fortimes all, 

Like waves ther hoe through ocean that expand, 


To friend of unfrieml, better, like or wore, 
Hol per or foe, by dark or open dity, 
Whioso ie kind, without harsh word or curse, 

Tam his friend, living or dead, alway. 


But if » fool have won seme love from me, 
And waxe proad and vain, 
Hi froward path of wantonness I Hee, 
Like filthy stain. 


Lock wan's fortune and miafortuna are his own work, not another's: 
Neither fortune por wriafortune can a man make for his brothers. 


Such was Siri’y anawer when questioned by the merchant. 
The latter rejoiced at Siva words and said : 
Here is the pure sent and bed, proper for you ; sit and fhe 
down there.” 

‘She stayed there ond in the morning departed to the Heaven 
of the Four Great Kings and bathed first in Lake Anotatta. 

The bed naed by Siri wie called Sirmayn: hence is the origi 
of Siriwyans, and for this reason it is #0 valled to this day. 

Uf farther testimony were needed as to the uncompromiming 
nature of the Buddha's teaching on the subject of popular belief 
in omens, it i4 to be found in the ciroumstances in which he was 
lod bo trrate the AMukd-MangalaJdtaka (No. 45%), 4 story whioh 
the Boddhy related while dwelling in Jétawand about the Min tia 
Mangule Scriptars or the ‘Treatiee on Omen= i‘ ;— 


The Omen Problem : its Solution. 

Al the eity of Réjigahe, we are told, for some cause or bother 
A great company bad gathered in tho royal reating house, and among 
theme wasn man who put ap, and went out, with the words : 

| “Thir Is o day of good omen.” 

Some ane else heard 2, and said : 

“Yon fellow has gone out talking of ‘omens’; what 
does he mean by omen f° 

VA Gee the Allterd ipeita, 17. 4, 
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~The sight of anything with e lucky took ix m good omnn,* 
miid’a third. “Suppowe a man rey betiine: and sea o perfectly 
white bull, or a womey with child, ora ed fish, 2* of a jar (led 
to the brim, or new-melind ghoo of oow'sniilk, or a new unwashon 
werment, or rice porridge, there is no omen better than thes,” 

“Well put,” said some of the byatandsi who commended this 
explanation. 

But another broke in: ‘No; there's no omen in those : what 
you bear is the omen: A man hears pooplo aaying ‘Full,’ then 
he hears * Full-yroon' or” Growing, or ho hoarse them say ' Bat’ 
or Chew”: there's no omen bettiy than these.” 

"Well pat,” ssid somie of tho bystendery and commended 
this explanation. 

© There's no omen mn all that,” said another ; “what you tone) 
ie the omen. TH a mon gets op early, and touches the earth, or 
Pouches green grie, freak cow-dung, aclean robe, «red fish, gold 
om silver, fool, there's no omen better than these," 

And here too some of the bystanders approved, anil said it 
wale weil] quat. 

And then the partisans of omens of sight, omens of sound, 
emane of tonch, formed into three groups, and were unabls to 
eanvinve.one another None could say wxactly what un omen was, 

All, however, ugreed that noané but the Buddha was able to 
walre this question of the omens, and tcecourss was accordingly 
had to him. 

The Buddha's solution of the Omen Problem was in this wise -— 

Whoeo the gods, dnd all hat fathers '* be, 
And reptiles, and all beings, which we ses, 
Honours for ever with « kindly heart, 
Surely a Blessing to ail creatures he. 
Who shows to all the world « modest cheer, 
To men and women, sons and daughters dear, 
Who to reviling answers not in kind, 
Surely a blessing he to every fere, 
Who clear of intellot, in crisis wine, 
Nor playmates nor companions does despise, 
Nor boasts of birth or wisdom, caste, oy wealt ly, 
Among his matesa blessing dot) arise. 
ees 


7, Cyoriew Beda. 
1 @ Braloning of the world of Form and ct Noterm,” hal. 
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Who takes good men and true his friends to be, 

That trust him, for his tongue from venom free, 
Who never harms a friend, who shares his wealth, 

Surely 4 blessing among friends is ho, 


Whose wife ie friendly, and of equal years, 

Devoted, good, and many children bears, 
Faithful and virtuous and of gentle birth, 

‘That is the blessing that in wives appears. 


Whose King the mighty Lord of Beings is, 
Theat knows pure living and all potencies, 

And says: He ix my friend,” and means no guile— 
That is the blessing that in monarchy Liss, 


The true believer, giving drink and food, 
Flowers and garlands, perfumes, ever good, 

With heart at peace, and spreading joy around— 
‘This in all heavens brings beatitude. 


Whom by good living virtuous sage bry 
With effort strenuous to purify, 

Good men and wise, by tranquil life built wp, 
-A blessing he mid saintly company. 


And the Buddhe concluded by declaring - 


OVbeso blesings then, that in the world befall, 
Extecmed by all the wise, magnifical, 
What man is prudent let him follow those, 
For in the Omens is no truth at all. 


Sneezing : an Evil Omen. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, aneexing wis a good omen 
So oven inthe Odyeey, XVII, 545. Tho Loves sneeze al o lover 
aa @ sign that he in to be happy, in Theocritus, VIL. 96. Canipare 
Catullus, XLV, 18; and also Theocritus, XVLLL. 16, the Epithote- 
mim of Belin. 

Bot in the ancient Exat as in the modern Exst op well ns Wet, 
& aveeres is regarded as of evil omen, In the West, when anybody 
eneens, the exclamutions in use oven at the present day ure “God 
bless you.” “ Gott hilf.” “ Folicita,” cto. In Ceylon, among thy 
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Sinhalees, the Buddhist in similar cireumstances would ex- 
claim ‘' dyw-bdraw”™ and the Christian would piowaly 
opicuinte: ' Jee Christw.” And noither Buddhot nor (hristian 
would start on o journey or set his band te any work or even 
parsue any idea or decision formed in hie mind if anyhody at 
the moment meezed within hia hearing, the contemplated jour. 
ney or work, ote,, being deferred fora little time, sometimes even 
for hour or the noxi day Tt ought to be added, however, that 
among some Sinkalew the belief exists that if woman sneceoe, 
iti of happy augury for a man aterting forth ona journey or 
undertaking and vice-versa. 

The antiquity af the supenitition lv woll'attestial The eurlicat 
mention in Hindu literature of superstitious practices in connection 
with wneeging ix found in the Jdimminiya-Brihmana, ai 1D 160, 
and rende ae followa, the translation being Profm#eor Whitney's? *:— 


Toe comm siden ier obhito 
wrimabg sg nu ely wire "helt 
wa ithen nyogar bea bAaranier oti : 
oo Aw “eeine nen edd eid yo “haces 
Wi beim ari cubeuadiet wat fiy7 athe 
ee ee ee ee 
friyaete 2 ttm ho “suk bewhs jiwe 
ii tec robegidma iti a ke cuboden 
teow doe joe ‘ty motes ot jiglens tarred 
fire “th. 


“Him, being ty this pli¢hn, 
the gods ant down aboui: “ be 
hath) been dar one hero: Le Hath 
thus simg 17); wlio ore wet" 
Ho amit: “we do oot know 
what} heave ben :"—“ Why I" — 
“Toowant to «ncezo,” Now ap 
ta that time, people ued to dis 
who they snoeged. They said. 
t him: “ener; wo wil gay 
‘Lire’ to thee." Be ho seeped 
they suid “live" 1» hime; be 
lived. Therefore aleo at tho pre- 
venk time they aay “live fo one 
who Bae absent 


The Buddhist wocount of the pupertition as it way known 
ind practiod in the Buddha's life-time is more interusting. ‘The 
ntory (Gagyo-/dlaka, No. 155) was told by the Buddha wie ho 
Wal staying in the monastery made by King Paseind} in front 
of Jiitavans ; it was about a. snes whieh he gaye, 

One day, wo are told, as the Buddha sat dissoursing with 
four persons Tound him, he anecged. “Long: life to the Blssseul 


Oni, lang life to the Buddha + 1” 


en 


the Brothers ull cried alond, 





i Pad 
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The noise interrupted the discourse. Then the Buddha said 
to the Brethren : 

“Why, Brothers, fone cry ' Zong fife !' on heartig & ences, 
does a man live or die any the moro for that 

“No, no, Sir,” they answered. 

You should not," be went on," cry ‘ Long life‘ for o ancez, 
Brethron. Whoever does so is guilty of #in.”* 

Tt is daid that et that time, when the Brethren aneezed, people 
med to call out: Long life to you, Sir!” But the Brethren had 
heir scruples, and made noanswer. Everybody wae annoyed, and 

“Pray, why iz it that the priests about Burdhe the Sakyn 
prime: make no answir, when they aoor, and somebody or other 

All thit was told to the Buddha. Hoe anid : 

“Brethren, common folk sre superstitious, When you 
neds and they say * Long life fo you, Sir 1 1 pormit you to anawer : 
“The zames to you." "* | 

Thon the Brethren esked him ; 

“Sir, when did people begin to answer © Long life” by * The 
‘dame to you 1 

“That. wes long, long ago," said the Buddha, and he told them 
the following tale of the alden time: =* 

‘The Bodhisutta end his father Gagga attempted to pass 
the night ina house haunted by a goblin. Thiw goblin had leave 
to eat all persons who entered except such as palth: “ Long life 

fo you !" on hearing 4 anees, and aucl as said ;'' The same to you | 
ot hearing a “ Long bife to you." 
‘Phe goblin lived apan the central rafter of the hows, Thinking 
* Fowill make Gagga sneeze,"’ hn sent forth a cloud of emall dust 
‘The dost entered Gaggs’s nostrils. He sneezed. His pon, the 
Bodhisatts, did not sev “ Long life to you ;" so the goblin came down 

“This must be the one who made my father ancezo, the goblin 
‘who cata every one that’ negleots to say ' Long life’ on bearing 
@ sneer." 


2 Thee ory, @ eppenieg below, oan abrel pnt of the orginal, 
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So he addresied hia father thus : 
“0 Gagga, live a bondred years, 
Aye, und twenty more, I pray ; 


May no goblin eat pou up; 
Live « hundred years, I say.” 


The goblin thought: *I cannot eat this man because he has 
guid‘ Long life to you.’ But | shall eat his father.” And he came 
gloss to the father, But Gaga divined the truth of the matter. 
‘This must be the goblin,” thought he, “ who eats all who do not 
reply * Long life to you, to0 1" 

So, addressing his son, he sald 
“You, too, live o hundred years, 
Aye, and twenty more, I pray, 
Poison be the goblin’s food ; 
Live-a hundred years, L aay ' 
The goblin, hearing these words, turned away, thinking; 


“ Noither of these two can be eaten by me.” 
goblin, and the story is brought to o clos. 


ey 
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THE PARISH SCHOOLS UNDER 
GOVERNOR NORTH," 


By L, J. Geatiaex. 





| the Duteh retired from Cayton they left behind them a 

system of parish schools, which has been described by 
the Rev. J. D. Palm in an article in the first volume of the 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of tho Royal Asiatio Society. Ib 
this paper my purposes is, after sketching the system as it was 
in Dutely times, to relate how the parish schools fared under 
Governor North and the Rev, James Cortiner, Principal of the 
School, the story being based largely on hitherto unpublished 
papers in the Government Arclrives. 

The Dutch parish achools wore essentially mbsion schools, 
in whieh the children were taught reading. writing and the Christian 
religion, In the villages where schools were established education 
was free and (nominally) compulsory, and children could not leave 
school till they had astiefiod on oxaminer that they had roachexl 4 
required standard. The leaving age was about 15 years, but children 
who had feft pohoo! had to attend “continuation vlasses.” twice 
‘a week for at Teast three years to receive ruligious instraction. 
In tthe school ‘buildings Sunday services were held, generally by 
the “fret schoolmaster,” who was aleo the village registrar, in 
charge of the ‘thombos’ in which tho ‘ history-ahoet " of every 
baptised person in the village waa entered.! There werp generally 
thros master to each school." Previous to receiving their mppoint- 
ments in the schools they underwent. an exomination....and it 
wet an eatablished custom at the admission of & new teacher to 
exraming again all the échoolmaxters."* Their income consisted 
chiefly of the marriage fous * paid by the Christians in the village. 
‘A few details from Cordiner’s book enable ws to see the schools 
hetter i 


Coan eomtee, a. WHT, p ii ef ey. fer Mr. Grotieen’s previous articte actitied 
The Fined Bas Sep dti Conta> wh, 0:4) 

1. Por as etample seg the Meport ps the Dutch Records by §. 0. Anthoolss, p 1%. 
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" The walla” (of the schoolhouses), he aayn, “are raised about 
‘five feet from the grotnd all round. On these stone pillars are 
mised, supporting a tiled roof; and the between tho coltumna 
is fillud with small raily supplying the i of windows. All the 
furniture consisty of stone benches built along: the walle, and ane 
chair and ony desk, whieh the schoolmaster never uses... . 

The tuwtens wear coats of « grave colour, of the anolimt 
Portugese and Dutch Inshions, white vests, and a sheet ef printed 
cotton in the piace of breeches. The dress of the boys & a ples 
of cating gined about the loins. The girlie wear short #hifts, a 
folded cloth in room af & petticoat, combe in their hair, silver 
brecelets, and gold earringa.? 

“They learn the letten....by writing them in sand spread 
open the floor, or a stone bench, ot tie same time singing their 
ames ond the charactristics of thelr formation. ,,.Boya of five 
years of nge write after this method with great facility and neat- 
nest, Thess more advanced write, or engrave, with a stylus, 
of piece of pointed steel fixed in & brass handle, an ulips of tali 
Se lnalinven Ina res "«* The proyers they learnt by repeating 
words after the masters.’ 

Groups of schools. were wapervined by catechists, ‘whose om- 
Ployment & to go from echool to sohoot and examine the: masters 
‘and scholars.”* Oney a year the " Scholarchal Commissions," or 
Schocl Committers of dlergy and officialy set wp at Colombo, Galle 
and Jaffne to superintend tho gchools, sent a clerzvman to visit 
each mission station in turn. Hn» examined the pupila and the 
adult Christians, Ihitened to complainta, preached, baptised and 
married, and the ‘thambo holder’ or chief registrar, who sccom- 
panied him, entered in his books the names of thos baptised or 
married. Tt must be remembered that in those days of no ronds, 
travelling was a toilsome and expemive business, nob to be under- 
taken except with the permission and ot the expense of Govern: 


His procedure during a visitation is thua described by the Rey. 
David Meyor :* 


“ After that the children were come to echool, I caused the 
schoolmaster to read to them a chapter from the Bible, the fen 
commandments and the twelye articles of the crved. pon which after 
having implored the blessing of the Almishty Lord of Heaven 
aad Earth orer the o¢ ution and my service, I M 
examine thy progress the ol . 


: to 
tildron had mudn in the divine trutha, 
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” After which, I examined the progress the scholars had made 
ih reading and writing, and then at most places T examined the 
schoolmasters themselves. Thereupon the Pagans who bad offered 
to become Christians pronounced to me the confession of the faith, 
after which [ first christened the aged ond then the children. I 
next married thoes who wished to enter the holy state of matrimony, 
Herewith after having pronounced the blessing over the eongre- 

ration thet was present, I took my leave, At the schools of... 
oth preached, and served the Sacrament.” 

It is not surprising that during the first two years of the British 
occupation the schools were negleoted. Not only had the tempo- 
tury adminwtration muny urgent mattors to attond to ; it consist- 
od of servants of the East India Company, whose attitude to 
‘missions was not too friendly, The schoola went mpidly to decay, * 
but negleot did nob eritirely destroy them. Some teachers at least 
stuck to their work,* their position 2a village registrars helping 
no doobt to keep them faithful. 

Visitatione indeed consed. the Dutch clergy being privonem 
of war, but 2« acon sa Governor North took aver the Government 
the clergy applied for permission to visit their schools, and were 
met in a generous spirit, In November, 1708, Rev, C. F. Sehroter 
obteined:s warrant from the Governor, 1" permitting and diresting 
him to visit hiv schools und churches, “thorein to preach, examiné 
and catechive ond to exercise all the duticy attached. to his saured 
oulling..-.bnt not ta compel children of persone of any other 
form of Christianity to attend hin services.” In January Rev. 
G. Philipe wae giver permission to visit his schools, +! and in Maroh 
Rev, David Meyer, who had gave on circuit in 1798 at hiv own 
expense, ** visited hin schools agnin.'* These were Colombo 
clingy. Rev. AE Van der Brock of Gallo visited hin sehoola in 
1799, and again in 1800.42 AN these clergy received travelling 
allowanees from the Governor, and submitted reports to him on 

Rev. Meyer reported aa [cllows > 
© Reepecting the state in which I found thr wchools, C- anuat 
dotlare, to my great sorrow, that all the schools in general were in 
a had state both. with respect to Instruction and ta order. The school- 
muaters Bret made their oxonse by saying that the children wero 
very noglectfol in coming to school, but that it waa the fautt of 
~ & Wilenti, p 207. . 
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the Native Headmen, who hod formerly on. order to seaist the 
‘acbotlmasters in encoura the parents to send tholr children 
to echool, but who now will not trouble themeslves therewith, 
and the parents were very indifferent, |... . . 
“The schoolmaxters complained besides dling aise three years 
heave not had any sulaistence except pee little that by Sea 
of dier-General de’ Meuron wae divi them from 
the pay of Parson Kanwerts who went to Tatavis kote and that therefore 
they had not been able to pay continual attention to the schools, 
wa they had been obliged to provide for their daily subsistence. 
IT muat observe that to obligo the Chingnlos eatechista and nehool- 
‘nesters to n constant and zealous perfonmoney of thelr ditty Fans 
of opinion thet it ia absolutely just to allow them o reasonable 
pay, ond that those schooimesters who aro convicted of having 
Pagan Ceremonies and Saorificea ahall be severely 
punished and diamlased from the wryice. 
__ ™ But what concerns further the tate in which I found the 
schools, Limust however confess that the order und inatruction 
hos been greatly improved by the welioel-visit which I made a -yeur 
ago nt my sighs , aa ap riseciset= mid inh biteuyts 
ved that the cultivation of the Christian Religion amongut 
then perc would not be nrgleoted....Several achoolmasters 
ite eomplsined not to be ablw to perform properly their service 
on ‘sooount that their achoolw apo either fallen in in or in ruinous 
state, such ay the schools at Barber(yn), Mackoon. gam and 
Mockelangum, which ate entirely fallen in, and those of oegam 
and Kalaniv, but partly, ; The te rh rin Macca of 
ing thoaso Fa oe By hte wlitturs gravel, 
Rieh tees noi achools are in good con ne 
The Governor wae antisfined wares the Duted eywiem, believing 
(the words are Lord Valentia’s, '* bit the opinion, without doubt: 
ja North's) that “if the plans introduced by the Dutch were quistly 
end steadily purmoi, there was good reason to believe thst the 
whole Cingalese nation might, in tims, be ¢onverted," In March, 
L709, he wrote to the Court of Direotors:+* “ Tam for from finding 
any reason to tax the Dutch clergy here with any neplicence of their, 
‘doty." He explained that their salaries wore being paid, and that 
he had permitted and paid for their visitations and aliowed thom to 
reconnnend proponents, catechixts and uchoolmasters** but that 
thure ere not onough men svailable for thy work. ‘There way not 
then @ eingle English clerzyman in the Inland. But the Governor 
‘was sanguine. He wanted an English Arohdeseon toe bo sent out, 
au an establishment of forty’ Pariah Pritsts, epixcopally ordained. | 
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He sketohed a woheme for sending two natives to England every yror 
to pooarre a University education and retarn aa Parish Pricsta, 

Such propoeal did not'appeal tothe Court of Directors. He urged 
thom again? bub with no revult. 


Late in 1700 Cordiner arrived aa Chaplain, and the manage- 
ment of the echoola wasaoon placed in hie hands, His first achiove- 
ment payed thy way for the failur of all his subsequont labours. 
On tha |Sth of September, reporting on applications for & vacant 
mastorahip he informed the Governor that) the schoolmasters had 
no other means of suppart besides “ some perquisites from the marr 
age of the native Christians,” and suggested that "if 5 sufficient 
salary were allotted to each schoolmaster, it. might he attended 
with good consequences, 

The noxt day the Governor replied, agreeing “ in the Propriety 
of granting proper salaries to the schoolmasters.” “Ts is my 
integtion." lie: proceeded, “' to abalish the Dues paid on the marriage 
of native Christians.” On the 2tstCordiner wrote: "' In the dis- 
brict of Colombo there are inpwards of fifty echouls, all of which 
have now mo other support but the marriage dues; And although 
tht sum exacted on the oovasion be very armall it would be an ach 
of bounty to the inhabitants and much more comfortable for 
the schootmasters to be paid in a difforent manner.” He suggested 
that eight Rix-dillim whould be paid to the staff of each school- 
On the 25th he was informed that bia suggestion was approved, 
and the-school establishment was tobe maintained “ independently 
of the marringe fees hitherto axacted, the abolition af which | 
consider ae Absolutely necessary for the Morals as wall aa the 
Happiness of this indigont people’’ The schools than became 
® charge on public funds, and an mey victim to retrenchtomnb. 

j But Cordiner did not guess what was coming. He proceeded 
with the appointments of Proachens, who were to take over the 
charge of the achools und congregations mm the country districts, 
His “étimate of the Proposed Koolesiastical Establishment 
on Cayton....which will soon be completed,"'* provided for 20 
Ministers of tho Gospel at 50 Rds. per monsem, 10 catechiety at 
15 Ras., and 145 eountry schools at & Rds. Ip doow mot seem that 
ae many a4 20. Preachury wore ever appointed. Cordiner in fact 
Se 
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oays that “one was established at each of the Principal stations 
in the Taland,"*" enomerating twelve. 

"This Preacher,” he continues, “is instructed to perform 
divine service in one of the ebarches within his province, every 
Sunday, to odminister the ordinance of baptum ; to solemnize 
marriages, to visit all the schools committed to bis care, nt least 
three times in the year; to examine particularly the conduct 
and ability of thy catechiste and echoolmasters, and to inform his 
Principal (ie. Cordiner, Principal of tie Soiiools) minutely of all that 
oovurs,'1* 

The change of syntem, therefore, whut out the Dutch clergy from 
the sonools. North explained ** that owing to their refusal to 
priv for the King he could not allow them authority in the oountry, 
and that they were very well replaced by Native Ministers, In 
reality: the strict Dotch clorgy protested against the appointment 


‘of dergy without proper credentials, *! and were informed that the: 


new Ministers were entirely tudependent of all ectlesiastical 
authority, but the Governor's and the Beihop of London's *? 
The beet known and best qualified of the new Preactiors wae Chris- 
tian David. « pupil of the famoos missionory Schwariaz, who i 
Fabruary 1801 was appolnted to Jaffna. 

Gordiner formed one of the party that accompanied the Gover- 
“nor in s tour round the Island begun in June, 1800, and hia inspected 
moat of the school: on the road, furnishing afterwards = detailed 


rapert of what he had sem. 2% ‘Thirty-five schools from Galkin 
to Matary were mepected in June, July and August.7* ‘The: 


schoolhouses were generally ruined or in bad repair, but mungters 
and childrens erected “ bungaloes "or open cadjan sheds dose by, 
where work was carried «m. Compulsory attendance had now be- 


come 4 fiction, and the novus! attendance at exch soho! wae emall, 


At Panadure, for instance, there wern 500 children en the roll and 
47 present. Many of the. master complained that the headmen 
did not enforce attendance. ‘The girls eaperielly stayed nway bo- 
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cause the tax on jewels prevented their attending in their finery, 
anil in somo cases because the schoolhouses were too close to the 
rome, 
In many cases Cordiner mentions that he examined the school- 
masters and found them well qualifind, and in others that the schools 
geemed to be conducted with diligence and attention, At Paye- 
galls the first schoolmaster, though blind for five years, taught 
with great success, and at Morotto the blind and infirm second- 
master “went through the business of catechising uncommonly 
well” In each achool the children “ were examined in catechiam 
and repeated prayers," anda fow in each could read and write. 
Moat of the schools in the Western Province were open only four 
days o week, Wednesday and Saturday being holidsys, But 
on Sundays the children hed to msemble for service. 


In September two schools at Batticaloa opened by the new 
Preacher M. F. Fernando ** were inspected, and declared to be 
“conducted with more diligence and regularity than any obher 
1 bave moet with om the Gland." In the school in the fort the 
attendance wae 40, ‘‘ Every child had a book of oleys in his hand, 
and seeméd mpplying with groak eamastnesa and attention to hiv 
task. Fourteen boys read perfectly well, and siz write beautifully 
on oleya. All appear very amart and promising, and are from 16 
years of age to 26." In the second school, two miles away, wae 
& achdolmuster called John Casinader, “a very engaging youth 
of 15 years of age, and very attentive to his business." In the 
Trincomalee district Cordiner found anly two schools, one ab Trin- 
ecomales, opened by tho Proscher Philippo in Jane, where 60 boya 
wert at wurk with "every sppearance of diligence and attention,” 
and one at Nellavelly, where there were 16 boys, In o short 
time, however, eight schools were ‘resumed’ in the district. 

In December Cordiner waa at Jafins, where he found it “ in- 
posible to hold & visitation of the schools, ....a9 the buildings 
faye fallen Into decay, and the echoolmasters, from the loss of 
‘their salaries, had rélazed in their attention. 1 have, however, 
seen them all, ancl they wre rejoiced to reaume their employment, .-, 
The collector promized to circulste an order that the achools may 
‘be repaired or bungalows oroctod in their atead." At Chundioulli, 
‘Poneresn, Palveracotta and Upacadus teaching was just being 
eee 
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resumed. In s short time 36 schools were in operation,?* classes 
being held in the masters’ hoases in the absence of proper build- 
ings.??) At Mannar no schools had yet been-opened, and from 
Calpentyn to Grandpass there were only eleven.** The build- 
ings were all in great want of repsir, and the attendance of each 
achool amall. 

During 180] and 1802 th) schoola received a good deal of 
attention. ‘The new preachers went on circuit regularly three times 
a year. ** Orders were given ** thot estimates should be prepared 
for the thorough repair and rebuilding of the decayed schools ; 
a few new schools were brought into operation, *) and an attempt 
was made by such proclamations a» the following?* to encoumge 
attendance at school : 

Advertisemont by the Governor. 

“ Whereaa the schoolmasters of this district have complained 
to us that notwithstanding their repeated admonitions tho parenta - 
of children negloot sending their children to school, 

“We do hereby peremptorily order all Protestant Parents 
to send their children to the establighed schools, and tho several 
Modelinrs and other headmen are required to seo this order carried 

" By order of the Governor, 
(Sgd.) ROBERT ARBUTHNOT, 
Chief Secy, to Government.” 

Another method of improving the work of the acdhools is indi- 
ested ina letter from Christian David"® stating that all but two of 
the achoolmasters of Manuar had come to Jaffna and been eatechised 
daily by him at St, John’s Church in the Principies of Christianity 
until he found them tolerably qualified, Ho had examined 
them on @ Sunday before the congregation und dismissed them to. 
their schools, This waa in 1503. 

Meanwhile the Crown had resumed authority over Ceylon 
in March, 1901, and the Secretary of State, Dundas, communiesting 

$6. Cond ta.N,, 10th Jaxr, 1805, a 

£7. Cord to Arbuthnot, 10th July, 1802, enclorare. 
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this factto the Governor,?4 considered the aubject of the ecolesias. 
tical establishment too complex to be decided st once, and post- 
poned discmasion. All he would say was that “whatever can he 
done consistently with limited resources to improve the present 
education....cannot fail to mest with approbation.” North 
ignored the reference to limited resources, and urged >? that “an 
zpparent indifferenos on the part of rulers to their religion is nob 
respectable” in the eyes of the people, that the achools: could not be 
sufficiently auperintended by one English clergyman and hia native: 
assistants, and 9* that three or four Ministers of the Gospel were 
" absolutaly necessary.” 

By this time the preliminaries had been signed?" of the Treaty 
by which Ceylon waa ceded to England. Some af the Dutch 
elorgy, “respectable Dutch peators who are soquainted with the 
language and mannors of the people,"'9* offered to continue in 
office aa British subjects,2° and North accepted their nid, with 
which he would “' bo able to render the schools throughout the coun- 
try efficient." Philipsr, Meyer and Schroter now resumed their 
visita to the schools. 

But the Seorctary of State demanded economy in the adminia- 
tration. ** Cordinor, being consulted “as to the best and easiest 
mode of effecting a reduction in the school establishmenta,’*" 
protested ** that the country schools were “eatabliahed on #0 
‘economical a plan that no anving could be mads without evident 
disadvantage.” 

North wrote to the Seorstary of State: +4? " Moch reform 
ju still necessary in the country schools, but it should consist, 
not in diminution of numbers, but in inerease of efficiency. Exch 
of them at present costs Government $ Rds. per msnsem, and they 
are 103 in number, But in whatever arrangement may be ‘trumches 
(and in making such arrangement I at present am occupied) far 
the interior Government of the country, the schoolmasters will 
probably by intrusted with duties of a notaria! nature, which 
will procure retributions from individus!s perhaps equal to their 
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ooctual settled expense." This new plan is referred to elsewhore ** 
as “the introduction of amull notarial fees in a now eas etisle 
vattich Lam msking for the security of inheritances among natives.” 

Tt waa a return to the earlier principle of payment, but it came too 
late to save the sohools. 

In June, 1803, the Governor “received peromptory orders 
to confine the expense of the schools in this Island to £1,500 a year,” 
and in July he ordered immediate “suppression and reductions.'"** 
All payments to country schoolmasters and catechista ceaeed from 
the jap of August.4¢ The Government Parish schools, therefore, 
ceased fora time. In January. 1804, North reported their auppros- 
tion to the Seoretary of State : +" 

“ "The critical state of the country prevented my carrying urto 
immediate effect.a measure of such extensive importance aa the 
‘abolition of the country schools. It haa, however, nines taken 
place, but it would not be just to place the expense ineurred by 
them under the head of public education. The schoolmaaters 
were in fact the village notarins; and to that extent they runt 
to a certain number be re-established.” 

Be continued to protest,4" but in vain, so far sa hw own 
term of office was concerned. It was left to obhem to revive the 
perish schools. 

i Denpatch of 2ied November, 1607. 
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PORTUGUESE INFLUENCE ON 
SINHALESE SPEECH. 


By Rev. 5 G. Preena, 5-5. 





ae énfinence of Portuguese on the Sinhalese vocabulary is the 

outeomeé of the very much wider influence which the Portu- 
guese nation exerted in this country three centurica ago. The #x- 
tant of thatinfluence in shaping Ceylonese polity ts not fully reeog~ 
nived. It has become the fashion m history to run down the 
Portngios wholezale, and bo connect their name with al} that is 
vile; ‘Their successors began it to show that “ Codlin ia. the friend 
not Short." Others took up the tale for different reasons and for 
other purpose#. Unfortunately for the cause of historical truth, 
though there ever were Dutchmen im ihe island to stand up for 
their ancestors and seo fair play, the descendants of the Porta- 
gnese hed aunk so low that none ever seemed to have the knowledge 
or ability or courage to challenge the wholesale condemnation of 
their forbeare. Thus the old-time appreciation is continued down 
to this day. But o reaction must needy set in, 

Whan tho history of the Portugueso oomes to be studied, 
withoub bia#, and in ita proper perapective, many # popular notion 
will disappear. Ib is true, indeed, that in the firat fluah of 

, and without tho restraining influence of rivalry, thr 

did deeds of violence and tyranny which nothing can 

justify. In that respect, however, no European nation in the 

Enat, or anywhere else, has a clean record to show, When all-in 

said and done, it rust be admitted that in their intercourse with 

the poople of this oountry the Portuguese followed a policy in aorae 
respects unsurpassed by their siccessore, 

The Portuguese settlers did not form an exclusive set, and 
keep the native at arms fength. They did not, aa rule, come: 
ont to make a fortune and go home to enjoy it, Fortunes they 
sought to make, but they came to live here for good, around and 
amidst and along with the people of the country. *“ Whon they 
(the Portuguess) go to place," wrote Saar, “they moan to 
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remain there all their lives, and do not caro to go back to 
sortaigel: But s Hollander when he comes to the Indies thinks, 

“when my six years are post I go back to my fatherland.’ “ 
Indeed it ig from the Netherlanda that the Angio-Indian Official 
learnt the valuable word furlough (verlof). The Portuguese domi- 
eiled in Ceylon, and gradually adopted Ceylonese customs as the 
Ceylonese took ap their's; and thue waa laid the foundation of the 
better relations hetween Fast and West than obtains, for instanes, 
in the neighbouring continent. 

The Portuguese soldier and the Lascoreen likowiee were 
comrmdes-at-orme, and shared the dangers and privations of war 
aa Well az ite triumphs and spoils: Portuguese soldiers served ander 
Sinhalese Disivae. A Portuguese General, with three of the highest 
officers in the land, carried » victorious Sinhalese Mudaliyar on 
Meir shoulders in the spirit of comradeship learnt at the Univer. 
aity of Coimbra.' In the same spirit and on tho same Mudaliyar 
waa conferred the highest Knighthood ever conferred on a Sin- 
halese : and though he had mmoh to suffer from the Portuguese, 
Don Fernando Mudaliyar, alias Samamkon Rila, lived to be 
Captain of Goa, a post next in honour to that of the Viceroy of 
the Indies, 

_ The Portuguese, moroover, lived in such terms of intimacy 
with the Ceylonese that they intermarried with them without it 
ever entering their heads to think themselves demesned thereby. 
Whatever one thinks of such mixed unions he cannot holp admiring 
the principles that made such marrieges possible and even frequent; 
The Coylonese were promoted to posts of honour and responsibi- 
lity, and all the correspondence on important affairs of state once 
Passed through tho hands of the Sinhalese Secretary of a Portuguese 
Captain-General. But the greatest fore at work to bridge the gulf 
between East and West was Christianity, Nothing levels men like 
sfcommon religion. The Portuguees did not merely " convort." 
They also fraternised, Conversion brought the Sinhalese closer to 
the Portuguese and it also dealt the first blow on Caste. Ones 
begun, the influence of the Portugurer passed far beyond the palo 
of the converts. It manifested itself in every department of life, 
and thus affected the common speech, 
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‘The Portuguese language could not affect the Sinhalese 
grammar or syntax. It affected the vocabulary. Portuguese 
never was the language which « Sinhalese would speak if you stuck 
a pin into him, It was by a mistske of his own that Valentyn 
made Vimala Dharma Suriya speak Ceylon Portuguese in # 
moment of excitement.? It was merely the language of fashion, 
It was spoken in the Court of Kandy. It came so naturally to 
Dona Catherine that, according to Baldeus, she spoke Portuguese 
on her death-bed:? It was in Portuguese that her son, Raja 
Sinha, conversed with foreigners and corresponded with the Dutch, 
and Knox has recorded that “(he understands and speaks it 
excellontly well." There is, however, no record of Portuguese 
being spoken quite #o largely then as English is now. Nor does 
it appear that Portuguese books had any great cirenlation in 
Ceylon, The language that was spoken waa not book learnt, but 
picked up by the direct method from the surroundings. Without 
a standard to go upon, without a literature, language naturally 
deteriorates, und frequent communications between the Portuguese 
and the Ceylonese tended to introduce vernacular idiom into the 
apoken Portugues, just aa much as Portuguese words into tho 
Sinhslese spoken in the forts and camps. That revolting mixture 
of English and Sinhalese which one now hears in a Railway carriage 
ix a fnir 2pedimen of how both Portuguese and Sinhalese corrupted 
in the towns, At least such 1 conceive to be the origin of that 
debased form of Portuguese which has continued to be spoken by 
the Portuguese and Dutch descendants down to this day, 

Tt was the Portuguese spoken in Dutch times. The Dutch, 
realising the extent to which it was spoken and dreading ita 
influence, attempted to root it out by legidation. One of their 
earliest edicta* wae directed ogainst the wae of the Portuguese 
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langusge “ in order that the name of our enemica may perish, and 
our own flourish in ita stead." “In order that the children of the 
Sinhalese might be taught Dutch by their attendants, the heads af 
all slaves who could not speak it were ordered to bo shaved, and 


a fine for neglect waa imposed on their masters.""* But these 


efforte wero fruitless, and the Dutch ended by adopting it them. 
selves. Nay more, they even gave it, what the Ceyion Portuguese 
locked, a literature, Parts of the Hible, the Psalma, Catechiema, 
ele, in Portuguese were isvued from the Dutch Presa. And Ceylon 
Portuguese continued to be apoken in the homes of the Dutch 
descendants. 

The early British officials were constrained to learn this dialect, 
and it became the medium of communication between the British 
official and the people of the country, Robert Knox conversed 
in Portuguese with the Dutch officials m Dutch times. ™ Though 
this dialect be cousidercd aa the most vulgar of any, yet it is a 
very wseful and even necessary acquisition, sa in moat of the 
séttioments of the coast, partioularly those which have been in the 
pomession of the Dutch, it is common to meet with both Moors 
and Malnbars who apeak it. In Ceylon it is particularly usefal to 
be understood," When Governor North sent his embassy ta 
Kandy o Portuguess-Sinhalese Taterpreter acoompanied the party. 

The king directed his speech to the Adivar, who stood on 
the step below the throne, and who repeated His Majesty's words 
tothe Maha Moodviiar, who had come up with the embassy 
as Cinglew interpreter. The latter in his turn gave it in Portu- 
guese to Monsisur Joinville, who hnd also been sentup by Governor 
North to interpret from that language, and who repeated it in 
French to General Macdowal."* 

ft was mainly through thin Ceylon Dialect that Portuguese 
words infiltrated into colloquial Sinhalese. Many Indian and 
Dutch words have come down to ua throagh thia medinm and bear 
traceyofthe passage. When tho English arrived in Ceylon, Portt.- 
guese words were already in poasesaion,* and though some words 

Semon te Ls a en 
Re dot.ok ts usbontinie af oa Prasiog Pues f Onbsaber one tee elt beet 
"FPL amit O Oriente Fortuges, | 
PF ag hep re toh 

i Percival, 409, 

i) Moet of the Ceylon Pisce Names (Regie) ore survivals rom tte Portugues, =g 


Coylog, Columbo, Faint de Calta, Polat Podro, Negpmbe, Chile, Ja | : 
ey han rsrdrhgarete the oa : attpe, Hatticokes, Kaody 





a... 
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began to be affected by the English pronunciation, the Portuguese 
word kept the colloquial ground. Moreover, quite @ number of 
Portuguese words had already been absorbed into Anglo-Indian 
English, as the bulky volume. of Hobson-Jobson testifies ; and 
Creole wards were intelligible to the Anglo-Indian officials who first 
eame to rule the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon. 

No scientific atudy of the influence of Portuguese on Sinhalese 
haa ever been attempted. ‘Louis Nell and A. E. Buultjena gave 
tists of Portuguese words in Sinhalese in the Orientalist,)* and 
Mudsliyar A. M, Ganasekara haa embodied them in his List of 
Sinhalese words derived from the Portuguese! The veteran Sans- 
krit Professor of Lisbon, Monseigneur 8, Rodolpho Dalyado, a few 
years ago, crowned his previous studies on Indo.Portuguess 
Dialects by an erudite treatize on the influence of the Portuguese 
vocabulary on Asiatic Languages, ‘' Injluengia do Vocabulario 
Portugues em Linguas Asiaticas, por Mone. 8. Redolpha Dalgmis 
da Academia das Sciencias de Lisboa—Coimbra—Imprensa de 
Universidade. 1913.'" Aa the suthor of the Dialecto Indo Portugues 
de Ceilao, and one who has preached in Colombo in Ceylon Portu- 
guess, Mons. Dalgado waa singularly qualified for the task. All 
these works Ihave laid under contribution, besides o manuscript 
Portuguese-Tamil-Sinhaless Dictionary, composed by an Oratorian 
priest, now in the library of the Archbishop of Colambo—“ V ocabu- 
laria ordenado ‘Para oz que se applicaa ao Tamul e Ching*, 
Comecanitsa Pella Portugues, prosequido pello Tamul, ¢ atenbado 
pello Chingala. Pello P* Eusebio do Rozario da congregacaa do 
Oratorio de Goa, No anno de 1T72;°* and “ A dichonary of the 
Ceylon Portuguese, Sinhalese and English languages by William 
Buckley Fox, Wesleyan Missionary, to which iy prefixed a Com- 
pendium of the Ceyion-Portuguese Language. Colombo Weuleyan 
Mission Press, 1819," 

‘The following list makea no pretension to linguistic research, 
bat marely to give « list. of words apparently of Portuguese origin, 
noted from time to time. I have included in the list all words 
which appear to bear indications of having passed through the 
Ceylon Creole, even though ultimately traceable to an Indian 
vernacular and oceagionally to the Dutch. 


SSS. SS... Ct 
. 0) Pode, Oe 0, which fees oot able to coment. ‘Nelf's list waa reprinted lo pumphiet 
re Hf, Bumte 2001), Hi bark reoee 2 08 2." Both L Nell & Meus Delgada 
roca nitro abeond vies LP. 
Sinkdiror Tomy, sec, Ta. - For“ Portugece la 
wth Sma, Smee Snir Lang es 28 
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Thosubject, lam aware, is beet with pitfalls. Tennent for 
instance gevo "Gallo Buck’ (Sinhalese, Galbocoa, Port. Galroca, 
Dateh CelAio Boers) « Dutch derivation, and to Cambays-a Chinese 
origin, Mr. Denham in his Census Report for 1011, credited the 
Dateh with giving the Sinhuloss language the word Goraka, from 
Dutch Aigurkje! Bo aleo ponctrated the etymological atrocity that 
Paws Beta] (Sinh, Watiale P. Betal) “means the pass at which yau 
pay” Pus Betulen (Census Heport 154). It would be vain te 
pretend that I huve kept clear of such errors. My list ia humbly 
submitted to the correction of the learned. 

1 Achchart, qbOad; “ Pickles." Achar. 

This is an Indian word. Peraian Achar. Garcia da Orta (1663) 

uses the word. 

® Adilippu Pallilya, m&8taegGe (Nossa Senhora de) 

Guadalupe. 

This is modern Wolveniiaal (Wolf's dale) which is a tranaiation 
of Agoa de Lupo or Quia de Lu po (Baldeus), Acqua di Lupo (Saar), 
which ars corruptions of Guadalupe. 

“ Adirippu Palliym stands on Boralugods hill" (Baj 64; £. 
tran. 01). 

Behind N.S. da Guodalape waa the “ Pedreira,” (Quarry) 
(Couto and Queyroz 350,) Cf. modern™ Quarry Street,” 

3 Aduppuva, metst) 4 Adufa (lattice, 

4 Adippuva, = = pGss0)Ma Dict o,g;GC —lnutter."") 

\5 Advogadu, egefsorg “ Advocate.” Adrogado, 


6 Agostu, qemnide, “August.” ©. P2149 Aguaio 
7 (tgosto) 
7 Ajuta qa “ A game of 
cards.” Ajuda 


8 Akomodosan bier toi7) 
Sinh. “Badawedill." Accomodaesd, 
Anglice Accomodesan. Queyroz uses Comiedias (" victuals, ment 
and drink allowed to o king's officer ') for the Sinh. Badawedili. 
Fr. Eusebio do Rosairo gives “Comwilidas, mindagama™ (Ma. dict:) 
For the use of the word in Dutch times see van. de Grant's 
Mom. (€.L.2, [., 319). According to the Wellesley Ms (C_LR. Tl, 
433)the Mudaliyars reotived lands on tenure called“ d¢ccomodcaanis,” 
zee go Coinas (b 19) etn ee ae aay See ee 


oF * winnda for Fox, Dictionary of Coplon Poteau end C.F," tor Caplan Bota 
a=. 
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remunerated for their services either by the privilege of possessing 
their own lands to a certain extent duty free, or by being authorised 
to receive a Certain portion of the Government share front the Innds 
of othars. This license in either case waa called accomodesan.”” 
(Cf. also Nell, 10). 

Tho Portuguese aldeas de dispenea real (Sinh. gabaddgama) 
were called Anglice “ Dispense villages.” 

9 Alavanguva, ¢COepO “ Crow-bar.” Alavenca, 

“ hand-spike, lever.” 
10 Almariya,  o@@2d0 “ Cupboard. 
chest of drawers." =, P. Almart. 

Almira, “ cloths’ or book press” F. 12(P. Armaric) 

1815. “Kirikumbura Ponchyrala, Unuwrle Maha Mudianse, 
snd Malay Mohm. bring....a curiously Carved and Painted Cabi- 
net and Almeyro " (D'Oyly, 246). 

11 Almusu, adeig Breakfast." ©, P. Almauga 
(Almogo) 
12 Alpontiya, qgecomtGe “Pin!  Alfinele, from the 
Arabir alkelite,throagh 


Castilian. alfilete. 

13 Alugosuva, qGeoln®: “Hangman,” C. P. Alagozo 

. (P. Algos), 

14 Alukutteruva, gGmedend,;D2 “Pimp.” Alcovitetro, Alco- 
veto (Arabio). 

16 Ama, oe) “Wet-nurse.’ C. P.. Ame (P. 


ama, ‘nurse, house 
keepers" Muse, 
Amo, ‘“‘mneter, 
tutor)" both used 
Z 5 5 4 () as terms of respect 
and address). 
16 Ambatesia, q2ecido " Amethyst."  Ametists 
17 Andoruva, « peteqid,S “Kandyan Palan- 
quin” (Clough). P. Andor, 
“ litter." 
‘There in an Indian word handola H. (Skt, Aindola), “ hondel- 
len of the Dutch. The MaAdranes has Andoli (oh 85, ¥. 53). 
18 Anjus, quotes = = Angel.” Anjo 
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19 Annasi, gots “Pine-apple" Ananas, The 
word and fruit 
are American, 
intraiuced by 
the Portugues, 

Tho English word “ Pine-apple " existed before the discovery 
of Amorica, and meant what is now called, for distmction, a “pine 
cone" (Hob- Job, 26). 

29 Anona, gemo> 'Costard-apple.”’ donc. 

21 Apontamontu, gesrs¥oeGatm 

" Copy, decree." Apontamento, 
“notes, rough 
draft.” 

"In Ceylon, in the practice of the Courts, Appontamenfu and 
Appertementu are applied by Sinhalese litigants tothe Copy decors: 
There isa little dificoujty in deciding upon a Duteh or Portuguese 
derivation" (Nell). The Sinhalese word adopted from the Portu- 
queso wae adapted to Dutch legal usage. 

23 Apostulu, Gesoepg Apostle.” Apoatolo. 

23 Armezam, qofeain® " Furniture.”’ Annadgas. 

“This is in tse among Sinhalese servants, at least m Gallo, 
and is applied to the arrangement of furniture, the term being 
sounded very couch like the Portuguese " (Nell, 14). 

24 Arukkuva, qicyeimo “* Arch.’* Areo 
Bs Arkuva, Psy) 
26 Arungole, q¢s;stemiec “Ear-ring.” CP. Argolinka 
(dim. of Argola, 
“an iron rmg."”) 
Gaspar Corres 
ases the word in 
the sense of ear- 
ring—"' nas orel- 
has argolhinas 
d’ouro” (quoted 
: by Dalgado, 14) 
27 Atin, qoeen> "Custard Apple." dis (anona 
a; aquamosa ). 
28 Attalays, gOO2¢o “A hut on poles on which a watoh- 
man lives (Clough), P. Atalaia, 
from Arabic afiallaa " watoh- 
tower,’ (alia, “' to mount,” 
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The word occurs in tho Nifaya Sangraha (text of 1890, p. 26 ; 
text of 1907, p. 23); aldointhe Rajdvaliya, 27. (Cf C. A. and 
L. R. V.73, for Addalai, Tamil). Regarding this word Father 
Gnana Prakasar writes to mo: ‘“ The word, as in use in the North, 
meaning & watch-hut on « stand, may very well have come from 
the Portuguese, Tho word exists in Sanekrit, and in the Tamil 
Ramayana of Kamban who ia generally assigned to the middle of 
the 12th century (so Krishnaewami Atyangar; Ancient India, 378) 
it occurs with the mesriing of ‘‘o palace." Tamil HRamdyena, [. 
42. In Sanskrit it is probably derived from adda‘ high, lofty,’ 
and ie written addala and addalata, Tho meaning ia ‘ upper toom, 

Ch. geo. Ndmdealiya, 104; Abhidhdnappadipilxid, 204, where 
it is Englished “an observatory" and ib. 1126 “ elevated stage." 


20 Avana, gia 8" Fan.” Avano, abano 
ebsfoO (pevan-paia) in Sinhalese Ndmd- 
waliya (LTT) 
30: Aya, SE) “ Dry-nurse.”" dia, Aya, same 
as dmd, abovo. 
Anglioe Ayah, 


31 Bathchiya,  S2c | 
1. "Jacket worn by women." Cey. Por. Bajo. 
“ Sinhaless fomale’s jacket," F. from the Malay Baju: 
‘The Sinhalese women wear the bajo whivh they call Bachchiya ” 
* (Dalgado, 65). Speaking of Sinhaleso women Ribeiro mya 
“tambem trazem baju o pano até ponta do pe...." which ia 
translated; “They too wear a jacket and» oloth which reaches 
down to the point af the foot.” Ribeiro’s Ceilao 145. According to 
Pyrard the Portuguese ladies of Goa “clothe themselves with a 
large piece of silk which serves thom as petticoats, and have ake 
amocks of the finest silk which they call bajus ‘' (.0.0.8. TV. 95), 
2 Bachchiya ia aleo used for the “ jacket worn by men.” 
Coy, Por, Boche, “‘ Waistooat," PF. According to Castanheda the 
King of Coylon “' way dressed in a bajo of silk which ia a garment 
in the fashion of a close jacket "(C.L.R, IV, 196), “The Malays 
of a higher rank weara wide Moorish coat or gown, which they call 
Badjours, pot unlike our dresting gowns. ... Their under dreas:con- 
gists of a vest of sill or calico, called Hadjow,..(Percival, 148.) 
32 Balanse, Bestet “Scales.” Balanga. 
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“Thia Portuguese term is spplied to » iarge balance and 
ecalea, Tho amaller ones aro known as Tanidi " (Nell). 


38 Baldiya, Ange vee Balde; “bucket. 
34 Ballya, Ge af ahovel,” 
35 Bambu, 28, “Bamboo.” Barmbo. 


“There is evidence enough of ita fomilinrity among,the Portu- 
guese before the end of the XVI century to indicate the probahi- 
lity that we adopted the word like eo many othera from them.” 
(Hob-Job), 

$6 Bandssiya, @stedSa "Tray" Bandeja. 

(1769) Wolf tisos Baneese (C.L.R.- ili, 67) 

37 Bankuva, aorg®) " Benoh.”” Banco. 

Knox calls tatile “masa or banglilé” which Ferguaon Judges 
to bea liylirid, fromthe P. banco, “bench '* and Sinhalese Ieh 
“boards,” (Cf. mere.) 

38 Barands, Adee “Verandah.” Paranda, “ bal- 
eony, frame of 
iron, wood or 
stone,before the 
window of a 

room." 
see ney oF the: sexed is very much disonssed ; Skr, 
earends. “ Bot the manner in which it occurs without explans- 
tion in. the very earliest narratives of the adventures of the Porta- 
guese in India seems almost to preainde the possibility of their 
having learnt it in that country for the firat time." (Hob-Job, 
065. Cf. Dalgado, 156-60). 

In Anglo-Indian use the veranda wae first “ the open pillared 
gallery round « house." * Before cach house, and connected with 
it, is-a Inege open space roofed in and supported on pillara of 
wood. Itiscalled a viranda, and ia intended to afford a shade 
from the san, and an opportunity of enjoying any refreshing breere 
that springs up from the aea, without being exposed to the scoreh- 
ing beama from abore."’ (Percival, 163). 

Tn Sinhaless use this pillared is now ' istéppues " from 
the Dutch Steep; the Barande cons A parlour" or ‘ Drswing- 
room." or what corresponds to such. 

39 Barsal, asa. “Bracelet.” Bragal 

40 Basam, Gum Plate” Bacia 
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This word is given ino list of “Soma Portuguese words in 
Sinhalese “ which appeared recently in-a local newspaper. Panjab 
Nand @Q. (ii, 117) mentions “Hindi bassan, dinner plate; from 
Port, bacia" (HobJob.) 


4) Bastama, 


42 Bataia, 


43 Batiala, 


44 Bautisma, 
45 Bayinettuva, 
46 Bebadda, 
47 Baba, 


Adee “Walkine-stick, Basted, "cane, 


stall.” etaff,"* 

aoc “Sweet potato.” Batata (whence 
Rnelish 

cha potato oe 

@aiaxg “Cargo boat,  Batei, (Batell in 

lighter." Roteiro da 

Vasco ils 

Gama, 1498), 


semade “Baptism: Boutismo 
PSencioo® “ Bayonst.” Batonela 


efads “ Drunkard.” Bebado.C.P Bebe 
eed , 


Enoz gives “ matvechcha, StefeOOO drunk “' (Jl. xiv. 170), 


48 Bonsaru, 
49 Bantinna, 
60 Bars, 

51 Bikkuva, 


52 Bilin, 


CWsTind, “Bless.” ©. P. Bensa, 


hence, beucao 
eperSere “Scapular.” Bentinho. 
e&c “ Beira Lake." P. Beira 


ot Bon fal “In dress-making the Sinha- 
lese use Bibkura for a pattern 
eut tos point, Lacomakers 
apply itto points in face” 
(N) P. Bico, “ beak, point,” 
BG: " Averhoa bilimhi."" Hilimbin 
(from Malay 
tilinding, 
Anglo-Indiaa 
Biimbee). 


” The bilimding, or country gooseberry, in shapo and colour 
resembles a girkin, or young cucumber, having five flat aides and a 
strong acid taste. [t is used in making tarts and preserves, OF 
the teee which producea [i there are two sorte. In one the leaves 
are vary amall and pinnated ; in the other they are somewhat larger, 
and grow promivoiouly. The blossom resembles London prida” 


(Cordiner I. $79). 
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53 Biralu, act Bobbin.” CP. Birlo 
( Biles) 
54 Bispu, ads Bishop.” Bispo 
56 Bokkuva, eniqaia5 * Calvert.” Boca," mouth, 
passage." 
56 Bonikka, eaiAcien “ Doll." Boneca 
57 Bora, ean * Dregs.” Bora 
68 Boralikkama, €oo¢ @<ian2" Medal,” Veronica 
59 Borottiya, chesseiGs ‘“Tippet.” CP. Barote 
60 Botale, ediagd “ Bottle.” Botelha 
61 Botiama, catia “ Button.” Botad 
62 Bujama, ace ““ Jar." Boiao, “ ear- 
then veseel 
with two 
handles." 
63 Buliya, ake “ Small earthen 
; jars." (N) Bule 
¢4 Bundals, esv¢eqg Brush.” C.P, Bander, 
Bonde 
65 Burume, ace8 " Gimlet.”’ Perruma 
66 Buruva, Qo; " Asa, donkey.” C.P. Burro 


“ How did this word come into Sinhalese, which has a word 
Kotalued, garddhabhaya" sske Delgado. (33). The word is used 


only metaphorically. The Surwed signifying “ Jack” in the game 
of cards ia from Duteh (Boer) 
67 Busi, ee “Wadding.” Buxa, “stop- 
ple, gun 
ling o 
6S Chan Bx “ Plain.” Chas 
69 Chappe, Sse “Hat, cap.” ©. FP. Chaps 
of. Tops 


The word fopes or chaupe, which: appears to be « corruption ol 
the French Chapeau, being the term used in their (i.e. Black Portu- 
guess) langunge fora hat.” (Percival, 146). 


70 Chinola, Beste “ Slipper.” C.P.Chenella, 
Peed 
The CP. " Chrripow and S_sereppu cordds are both from 
the Tamil Or0u " sandals" i 
—, 


Nae 
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71 Ghitta, 


aa “ Chinta." CP. Chile, 
Chita, “prin- 
ted, « epott- 
ed cotton 
cloth.” 


Sdya; P. Xoya chaya ; D. saay, ‘a dye-root that is used in the 


Coast for painting chit" (Valontyn) 


Sinh. sdyama moo® T. 


erexd dye from chdya colours,” Anxzlo-Indian “Chay-root.” 


72 Comparamentu,e sa Boo 


75 Dede, 

74 Dan, 

75 Didale, 

76 Diskansu, 
17 Diyamanti, 


7S Das, 
79 Dusima, 


* Compliments,’ Complimenta 


essty 
rt “« Dice.” Dado 
GF “ Draughts." Dama, " ga- 
me of drau- 
ghts.” 
Ssed Thimble,” Dedal, (dédo 
" finger “") 
Sganscig = Rest.” €.P. Discan- 
ne, Descango 
fagefa “ Dhamond.” Diamante 
e978 " Bweots.” Doce 
ae " Dosen,” CP, Dust 
(P. Duzia) 
y@,5—Q9 " Vacancy.” Aberio 
S@secia; “ Emperor." Emperador 
Gr5°, * Dall.” Enilre 
GedIden “ Europe.” Huropa 
q:o882 "Writ. (legal). 
Kserita (Mail, 
Gunasekars) 

Jt ia rather from éxécucad ( Fazer excecugaa is" to eerve writ”). 
oped } “ Cull.” Calafetar. 
acces) 
ogo Hook.” Gancho 
eg peging «= Grads 
esse } Railing ai grating.” 
ous “t Foes," Gaata, '* coat, 

ezpeness.” 
*Abozr withs Gaveta 
ecdOz drawer.” 


91 Gavetta-pettiya, me O's 
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A Mudlige Interpreter of the Supreme Court at a Sessions in 
the Southern Province was taken by surprise on hearing this term 
for the first time. It is a small wooden box, and has inside a kind 
of ahelf with a lid fitted to it.” (Nell). 


92 Gorappuva, 0229 “Fork.” Garfo 
93 Geshara a,vas  Woist-belt,” Gaspa,"pleca 
(Patiya), (oS) of leather 
round the 
vatnp of & 
boot."’ (Vie- 
yra), 
94 Gintuplilya, Safsoe “Gentoo (hea- 
then) field.” 
This is “the plain “of Couto, now Gintupitiya Street. 
95 Gorosu, eoecig “ Coarse." Grosso 
66 Gova, e252 | an _ = 
97 Kev, =n 8| porcine eo Ine. 
88 Gudama, ee “Store, now CP. Godao 
ised general- ‘' store- 
by for Arrack house," 
" golown,"" 


The word is of Malay origin, gudong, introduced by the Portu- 
guese, Barrosexplnins it “rooms almost andor ground as = 
protection against fire ' (loyias quant metidas debaixo de chao por 
guarda do foyo). “ The Sinhalese foand in the gardens of the King 
(of Sliévaka) many houses or godowne (gudoe) of patacas, 
(Queyroz,386). Ciudad corresponds to Bangasdla(Besee, Slr. bar- 
dasala}, » word which the Portuguese used | Banyacel), 

In Anglo-Indinn parlance a godoun was a atore-room (Percival, 
101.) ft ie now used for any owt-house.. 

9 Gudirinna, alsa * Quilt, mat- PB. Godrim, 
rena" guderem 

The word is of Indian origin. Hindi gudn “the bundle 
of rage on which the Fakira and the very poorest slnep."” (Hob- 
Job.) 

Anglice Gudry, Linschoten speaks of “ faire couerlets which 
they call godrims or colehas” | 

100 Guruduru, QS65; * Grense.”’ Gordura. 
“gaan 


101 Ingivisi, eoesS “English,” CP. Ingres 
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102 Intery, gsveunis: “ Entire.” I nteiro 
103 takole, @¢essec “School.” Escola 
104 Ispasu, guoog * Leigure." Eapago, 
‘pace. 
105 Ispiritu euSoa “ Spirit’ Kapirite 
106 Istals @sarec =“ Stable." Estalle 


Teate Percival (120): ° The native Coyloness are very-mexpert 
and ignorant in the management of horses * Bishop Heber says 
*'The Cingalese have not the slightest idea of driving * (Narratiee 
111, 147.) In faot, nearly all the words connected with the stable 
are Indian; introduced mostly through the Tamil, 

Kudira-karaya, Muttu, 2 "Horse keeper." The word horse: 
keeper ta an Anglo-Indiani#m 

Ladam—“ Horse-shoe “’ (Tami), 

Kadimlam, Katakaliya, Kaliya— Bit, bridle” (Tamil) 
Sabukkuva, “ Whip,” (Hindi, Tamil) (C.P. Chabuco, Anglo- 
Indiin Shuutrack) 

Savdni—" Drive " (Hindi, Tamil) 

Kualappu-karanava—" Shiea * (Tamil) 

Nondi—" Lame" (Tamil) 


Kadala, Kollu,"' Gram " (Tamil). 
107 Istanci, gtimest@ “Company of P. Jatancio 
soldiers.” (cf Estancia 
Journal xxt, 
p 189.) 
108 letirikkaya, g@2f@Geteno ~ Smoothing: Raticar “ta 
iron.” iron.” 
100 Jagedara, Sago “Jukatra.”  P. Javatra, 
now Bata- 
via 


(Raj. 73). “* Tle sent letters to Jagadara in Holland” (®oste¢ 
$ae5208). The writer of tho Rijdvaliya thought that Jakatre 
waa in Holland. The translator thought that Jagadara meant @ 
Customs Officer or Collector. From the context it would seem 
to mean the Government." Jabaira was the capital of the Java- 
nese Kingdom. The Datch called it Ratavia. According to 
Queyroz (778) Raja Sinha’s ambagsadora went to Holland from 
teikat 
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110 dakettuva, 


}1) dalusi, 
112 dalis, 
113 danoja 
114 Janerv, 
Ltd Jaruva, 
116 Jaruva, 
117 Yaruva, 


cemSod | Women's 


mes Jockot.”’ 
Deo 
A¢e6 * Venetian 
sé bined” 
Sesic “ Window.” 
Sestd; “ Now Year.” 
435;5 “ Pitcher." 
iod75) . ‘i 
e36;8) } art 

(To & concluded.) 


Jaqueta 


(ielonin, 
lattice.” 
Janella 
Janairo 
Jarry, “jar.” 


Jards 


TREE LOBE 6) 


Mofes & Artertes. 








TREE LORE. 
Peculiar Potency of cortain Trees, 
By J. P. Lew, cma. 0.6.5 (Retired), 





it Rae kobénila tree and the pefan or “Goat's Foot" (so called. 
from the shape of the leat jare nearly allied, the chief difference 
being that the leaves of the latter are Larger than thoee of the former. 

The poople of Sabarsyamuwa, 0 1 was told by Mr. A. J. W, 
Marambe, Inte Ratemahatmaya of Uda Bulatgama, arm in the 
habit of carrying somewhere on their persons, generally the watt, 
a pioce of kobdnila bark to prevent them from being attacked by 
erocodiles. Ib is also used as a preventive against lightning, and 
even against « gun-shot, 

When there ie a thunderstorm "the old Kandyan people” 
used to run: to one of these trees and bring @ lea! front it into the 
house wea protection from the lightning. If there waa no tree of 
thw Kind a» hand,the next best thing to do was to throw an aze and 
womne ashes into the yard, 

The leaves of the trees are uweeful medicinally to ore sored 
or wounds. 

i was Mr. Marambe’a opinion that the tree war ly some war 
electrical. 

The botanical name of the kobénila ia Bauhinia variegata (ft) 
and that of the-petan, Bauhinia tomentosa 








BOLTUMBE DEVALE:' 
By THE Hom, Ma. H.W. Copminotos, 6.08 





TH January, 1922. (Sunday). To Pinnawale. Walked to 
Boltumbe Devile, which & In a poet wonttition ; the 
Mohottala in charge is doing his best to effet repairs. 





7, Ehid dete pepresents an exteoerh from thee Mary al tie Teverstuest Ageot Peowtmee 
of Sabaragamara, for the eaath of January, 125. 
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A stout wooden chest in the dig-ge contains a mass of salt 
brought from Hombantote in the Kandyan period ; it sa hard mae 
wbout4 feet long by 2] broad and 1} to 2 feet deep, 

There is-also a fine watueeiyana in which is depicted same piece 
wf Indian history, presumably late xviii century. as the European 
soldicra weer cocked hata; at either end of this are other ploces 
sewn on, apparently of South- Indian work, though there 14 a sugges. 
tion of Indo-China in the draperies. 

The gem of the eclleetion, however, i a model of the ratha 
or ¢hariot of the god. in lokada: thie & « really fine piece of work 
and haa the following inwoription on the pediment :— 

(1) 282 csi metal om Bes sn; sd 
(2) oo Dedstcosted § ch omOGeast [56st O19) ec 
giving the date ws Sake 1586 (A.D, 1664) 

2 The date le given In off Mtnthatese weremral, 


COBRA LORE. 
By Rogenr J, Peeema. 


1) (ewamaagee DA (Colloquial “' Midella :’ Barringionia racemosa). 
-- Name of a tree: also the name of « cobra 
Under the shade of this tree the Buddha remained quirsonnt 
during the seventh week of the Sat. Satiya (the seven weeks during 
whith the Bodilha fasted whilst engaged in various exercices 
significant of the subjection of human passion and fatigue), At 
that period (the last month of eammer) there was an unseasonable 
rain, upon which the cobra (Muchalinda) left ite abode and enjwined 
ite body seven times round the body of the Buddha, whilo it ex- 
tended ita large hood over bis head (Maha Vagga). 
‘To quote fram the S¢lalihini Sandéean (stanza 65) :— 
“Thrice to the serpent chamber whery pood it & and meet 
The image there behold thy worship to r:peat ; 
To wondering mankind's eyes it tells how by the lake 
Of Muchalinds famed when fierce on Boddha brake 
The seven dave’ raging reins from the directions falling 
The cobra ynonarch ‘wath him thro’ all that storm appalling 
Coiled rownd his masey fold eafo shelter form'd and «pread 
His hood a sereen protecting o'er the Ommiscient's bead.""! 
i See Hardy's Manual <f Baddhirm, p, if, Eelireere weay dle be male tp the 
Wael of te Lew, p, 216: and Baul’ Catena af Buddhin Scripture, pp. a8, 00, O17, 62%, 
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A RICE REAPER’S SONG. 
By H. Dow CLEMENT. 





Now, touch, touch the rice stalks. 
Full ripe and full fair. 
Let the sweep of your scythes, 
Glide gently as air. 
Chorus :— 
La! la {da t-+lo | lo! lo! lo! 
La! le lo! bo! 
(Repeat in descending and ascending cadence as sounds vary). 


Now, tuck your camboys up, 
Lest mud on them splash. 
Rall. wp your jacket aleeves, 
Lest seythe on them dash. 


Now bend ye your heads down, 
And throw back your hair 

Let your eyes be open 

To savy the young hare. ' 


Now, watoh, watch me hold in, 
With liedt hand the stalks. 

And ply, ply with the right, 
The soythe os 1 walk. 


Now, lay down the fret handful, 
The gift to the Gods ; 

Now, reap yo in. gowl earnest, 
The food. of your lords. 


Now, shout*shout for the Gods, 
‘To hear we're reaping. 

Oh, send as a good gilt, 

Worth while a-kee ping. 

Oh, send.—eond us s gift, 
That's plontifal, great. 

That might well be entwined, 
As rice in our fate. 


 L Bapen ene very fom of Drevding tt the cipesig peeled poms parte © areal 
omaky your kare are fond durian 1 tie herresiing Seance. 
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SINHALESE PLANT NAMES. 
By J, P. Lewn, om.d., 0.0.5. (Retired). 





JEFERRING to Mr. Petoh’s most useful paper under thi 
heading,? 1 have found the following names weed by the 
Sithulese for Laniand aculeata — 

(1) Gandapdna, 

(2) Néna mala, “ Lady Hower.” (in allusion perhaps to the. 

supposed introduction of the Lantana by Lady Barnes; ) 

(3) Hingeru 

(4) Rate Hinguru, ic. “ foreign Hitgura.” 

(6) Lentdna. Thie wus in the Matara District, (‘Te welentitic 

naine inken over bodily with Sinhalese.) 

The Sinhalese and the 'Tumils have given names or nicknames 
to stone of the more comspicouows trees whieh have been introduced 
jnto the Island from Australia and elsewhere, and have become 
familiar vbject to them. 

Thos the comune i+ called by the Tamils of the North, 
Savekeu maram, the Whip Tree," from the sppearance of tte 
foliagy ; and | have seen in 8 petition the Ingasuman culled the 
* Go-to-bed Tree,” on account at its leavrs shutting wp at surat. 
Upresume this wae a translation from the vornacular. 

Ido not know whether native namis have yet been given te 
the Grevillea, the Bwoalyptus, the Amberstia, the Flamboyunte 
und the Spathodea, but the Baobate of Mannar and Delft during 
their centuries of existence must have acquired snch # name (f 
forget it, but have # note of tt sor wehore-) 

In novela about India one rewls of trees and plants walled by 
English residents by such namos.a8 . 

“The Flame of the Forest,” 

“The Gold-Mohur Tree,” 

“The Padti Tree,” which i, 1 think, Slersospermum 
xylocarpum, 

“The Railway Creeper,” see The Company's Servant, © the 
inevitable Railwey Creeper.” p. L1G); 
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“Tho Pride of India.” This I have:an idea ia Lagerstroemia 
flas-regrnat. 

Perhaps Mr. Petoh would identify these trees and say whether 
we have them in Ceylon—the last of course we have, 

It is well to learn from botanical authority like him that the 
Mahwa or Mohwa tree of India is not the Ceylon Mi (Bassia longt- 
folia), but Bazaia latifotia, Does the latter aleo ocour im Coylon { 

The “Neem ' of India is the Margosa of Ceylon, and the 
* Pespul” the Bo, I think the" Babool,” with “its little dusky 
yellow balls" is Acacia Arabica Have we in Coylon the " Dhak,” 
Bactea (1) frondosa, which is planted near temples in India, being 
fi tree, “lightly folianged, but bearing “ wonderfully beautiful 
pupilimaceous flowers.” (My spelling of scientific names may be 
wrong.) 

Mr. Petoh mentions several of the scientific named of plants 
which have been adopted from their Sinhales: names, Is he 
scientific name for the Halmilla tree Berrya Ammanilla ! 

{have above translated “‘rafa"’ when used a3 an adjective 
before the name of a plant or tree, as meaning ' foreign.” There 
are many instances of thie use, e-g- according to the villagers af 
the Matara District there are two varietins of Jak tree, one of them 
being so distinguished ; and I think the same applies to the Cashew 
or Kadju nut tree. I should be glad to know from Mr. Potch 
whether two apecies of these trees are recognised at Peradeniya, 

Finally, what are the Scientific, Sinhalese, and Tamil names of 
the “Four-n'slock Flower!’ and have we in Ceylon the “Ti 
Tree" which seem to be so tonspicuous in the South Sea Talands 
as duseribed in a book of chort stories by Louis Becke 








THE TERM “SINGHALA.” 


By Freep SI.va, 





| Ys may safely be stated that thero ix hardly s name which bas 
SD wer bean defined so recklessly as the name” Sin-hala,” ov 

The most ancient nate of this Island is “Hola-diva.” The 
term “Hela is a Nispanna or pro-Vijayan word, or, to put 
it thus, it jaw word which bad its origin in this island, that by, it 
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ig not. derived from any other language. Andi the Innguage of this 
island was called “ Hela-div-basd “' or " Hela-bded," corrupted 
Inter into “ Helu-bdad" or “ Blw-bdsd"' and commonly, callnd 
“ Elave" or"! £lu.” 

The terms “ Hela-die" and“ Hela-bdsd are mentioned in 
books of importance. Thos, the name of the language and of the 
country being “ Hela,'* it follows that the people ought to have 
been called " Hela-minuasu’’ or * Hela-people,” yet there w no 
mention of this in any book. It ahould be affirmed, however 
that “ Hela " is the name of tho country, the people, and the langa- 

Qur history records that Vijaya and his. 700 followers came 
from Singhspurs, a place in Northern India. It ought here to 
be noted that thore ia a people in India whose names havo the 
sufix “Sing,” such as Jayathsing, Rahatheing, Prince Ranjit 
Bing, Prince Pratab Sing, &c. It ia, | think, pot extravagant 
to assume that Vijaya'e complete name was most probably 
"Prince Vijayathsing.” 

1 venture to think that in order to mark the new epoch or rather 
era beginning with Vijaya’s arrival, a change was made in the 
name of the country’s population by combining that part of the 
name common to the new-comers, vig, “ Sing’ with that of 
the indigenous people, viz. ' Hels," thuw originating the term 
““Sing-hela “ trom which we get our “ Sin-hala "and " Sinhalese.” 

In o word, the name “ Sing-halese"’ compounded from 
" Sing-hapur " and "' Hela-diva.” 





THE DATE OF BUDDHA'S DEATH, 
By Jons M. SewAVERATNA, ¥.R.0.5, 





| | a paper entitled “The Date of Buddho's Death and Ceylon 

Chronology," which [read before the Coylon Branch of the 
Royal Asintic Society in 1914, I took the view, slready adopted by 
Fleet, Geiger, Sylvain Levi and other eminent Orientalists, that the 
comeet date for the pariniredna of the Buddha wos not 443 B.C, 
which was the old traditional date, but 483 B.C. 

In the same paper, however, ab its conclusion, 1 touk-care 
emphaticully to say (vide p. 273) that I was not so unreasonably 
wedded to the theory as to believe that I must necessarily be right 

| BAL ALG, Jourual, Vou NEIL No. 18, 1044, pp. 14L-2TH. 
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And I added: “Good and sufficient arguments there may still 
he to provo its untenability, but those arguments have not yet 
een adduced; It will be time enough to give up my theory when 
its incorrectness has been demonstrated by something moro than 
the bare opinion of critics, viz. historical proof.” 

Some such “ historical proof " a# I had in mind is now forth- 
coming ; and, though it is still prematnre entirely to give op” 
the theory I nefer to, I feel that, im fairness to those who may have 
heen influenced by my paper, I ought to give the widest possible 
publicity to what appears to be little known locally, viz. that the 
result of the latest researches ie to support the old traditional 
date for the death of the Buddha, that is, 543 B.C. 

This support is to be found in the inseription of King Kharavela 
in the Héthigumphé Cave, Orissa, a» will be ceen on refernnce to 
the authoritative edition of the  inseription published by the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Sociely. * 

There is no need here to say more than that the Insoription i 
‘a revord of the-royal doings in peact and war for 13 years of the 
reign of King Khiravela of Kalinga or Orissa, who. belonged to 
the third or Cheran dynasty of that. kingdom. The inscription 
in dated in the year 166 af the Mauryan Era, Kija-dfuriya Kale, 
equivalent to + 170 B.C, 

Muriys Raja must, as Vincent Smith says, * be interpreted 
to mean Chandragupta, and the era must have rup from his accession 
or cordnation, whichma y be dated in any year from 326 to $22 B.C, 
And the significance of the date of the record, circa 170 B.C., » 
is emphoxised by the reference in another passage to Nanda Raja 
having excavated a canal in Kalings 00 years earlier, that is to 
vay in 470 B.C. 

There can be little doubt that this Nanda Raja is Nandi- 
vardhena, the ninth Saisundga king of the Purdtias ; whence 

‘follows that. the. dates for the two kings who wore contemporaries 
ef Gautama Buddha, Ajatasatru or Kanika (No. 5 Saisundge) 
“and his father Bimbiséra or Srenika (No ¢ Saizundga) muat be 
at loast cire 554 B.C. and circa 682 B.C. reepectively. 

‘Ts Khémvela record, therefore, us pointed out in the Journal 
of Ue Bihar and Orissa Research Sociely and admitted by Vinonnt 
sagen + the old traditional date for the death of Buddbs, 
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EARLY BRITISH TIMES. 


By C. Hayavapans Rao, B4., BL, 





RITING of Madras Civiliane in Ceylon gervice, Mr, J, P. 
Lewis, O.MLG., (0.8. (Retired), enquires in th October 
(1021) issue af the Ceylon Antiquary (Vol vi, Part ii, page 122) 
whether I can throw any light on the wbhetnce of the nuns of 
Robert Andrews and John Pybus in Dodwell and Milis’ Lists of 
Madras Civil Servants from 1780 to 1830 published in 1829, and on 
one or two other points mentioned by him. On these pointa I 
propose to offer a fow remarks. 
As regards Dodwell-and Miles’ Lists, it is interesting to nol 
what Prinwp thought of it a a work of reference. Writing in 
1885 af its incompleteness he wrote thus :— 


walsh: ss Mesers. Dodwell and Miles prepared a similar 
list (now out of print and nmobtainable) commencing with Ciy‘lians 
who were it the service in 1780 and ending with the year 183%, 
the date of publication; but nofwithstanding ts excellence, there 
ia @ want of completeness us a work of reference at the present time 
to the general reader, thus rendering further work necessary, 
which it has been the object of the present compiler herein to 
achieve. Tho preasnt register will, therefore, contain the mame 
of Civilians who were in the pervioe of the East India Conipmny 
from the year 1741, at which date they appear in the Indian registers 
including those contained in Messrs. Dodwell and Miles’ Phe 
of services, wilh more complele information-and with the additi 

of these who have pubsequently entered the Civil service up to 
1962 and-a few names given in the Madras Almanac of that year, .— 


One of tho objects of Prinoep's book wae to give more oompicte 


ee 


information than had been given by Mesérs. Dodwall and Milne ; 
another, of course, was to include names up to 1820. This is mulfi-. 
eiont reason why the name of Robert Andrews doce not appear 


in Dodwel) and Miles" Lists. It is to be feared in is ono of those 
omissions which Prinesp had to make goud. 

As regarda Pybos, there need be no doubt that ho retited 
before 1780, from which year Dodwell and Miles’ Zésis start. Join 
Pybus become Writer in 1742, and ended as Member of Couneil 
in 1768, ‘Ho arrived in England in the “ Hector" in 1768. Appa. 

‘gently he left shortly aftor his election to the Governor's Council. 
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John Bryan Pybus was apparently his son, He aluo entered the 
Madras servive and served in it from 1607 (Writer) to 1820, when 
he-died ne Dequty Secretary at the Board of Revenue at Madras 
on 27th January of that year. I have been unable to trace where 
he lies buried. Apparently his grave & an unmarked one. 

Lieutenant Thomas Young was apparently @ Mititary 
Officer. As his name does not appear in Prineop, I take it he was 
in tho Military Department and in that capacity was probably 
Collector of Mullaittiva and Batticaloa. At present Tam unable 
ty aay to what regiment he bolonged. 

Thomas Fraser, no doubt, died at Madras but the place where 
he lies buried is not known, Apparently he was connected with 
(1 a brother of) Colonel Charice Fraser, who died in hie 56th year, 
at Masulipatam, on 27th April, 1796, and lies buried in the Fort 
Cemetery there, One of his some was Hastings Fraser (po named 
after Warren Hastings, at that time « Member of Council at Madras) 
who fought at Seringapatam and died in 1854, aged 83. Another 
of his (six) eons, wae Genoral J. 5. Fraser, who afterwards became 
Resident at Hyderabed. A sister of General J, §. Fraser (i.e. 
a daughter of Colonel Charles Fraser) married Charles Carpentet 
of the Hon. Company's civil extablishment at Cuddalore on 24rd 
May, [805, 

Carpenter's aister, Margaret Charlotte, married Sir Walter 
Seott on December 24th, 1797. Some of Bir Walter's letters are 
to be found in Goneral J. 8. Tracr's life of hia father (see Cotton's 
List, Nos. 1297, 1639, 003, 200, 341, 9904 and 147), Curpenter 
left hie fortune to the Scotts, his widow having only a life 
‘interest. 5 

Sir Walter Soott’s eon, Sir Walter Soott, Colonel of the Mth 
“Hustars, died at sea on February Sth, 1847, aged 46, and bas a 
-monoment in St, Mark's Chureb, Bangalore, Writing of Sir Walter's 

lwtters, E might add that « fow gnpublished ones ate to be found 
in a revent issue of the Publishers’ Circular (October 1, 1021), 
No letter relating to India is, however, included in these. 

Frederick Gahagan wor a brother of ‘Thomas Gahagan 
who wee also a judge and diod at Chittoor in 1833. Both were 
sone of Terenoe Gahagan, Physician General and Provinelal-Grand 
Master, Ho dind-in London on January 21, 1814. Mr, Cotton 
notes the fact that while at Trichinopely be initiated into Frne- 
ymasonry Omdat-al-Omrsh, afterwards Nabob of the Carnatio. 
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CRIES AND NAMES OF BIRDS. 
By J. P. Lewis, 0.31.0., ¢.0.4. (Retired), 





RITING on the subject of * The Song of Birds,” Sir William 

Beach Thomas remarks that the student desires with the 

notoral stimulus to articulate expression to find actual words 
with which to construe the rhythm of the song.* 

But this tendency is not confined to. the student ; it & ta be 
found in every country, practised by thr villager and by the towns. 
man, the ignorant and the educated ; evurybody tries to render the 
dong or the ories and the walle of birds m worda of his own language. 
And in this way many birds have aequired names. They are known 
by names consisting of a word or several representing the note 
by which they are chieHly recognied. 

The most obvious instance ic thet of the Cuckoo, andin Caylon 
the example that moot readily occurs bs that of the Kirgla, known 
to the English Sportaman a4 the “ Did he do itt", for it often 
happens that when on a morning he has fired his opening shot at 
a snipe and missed, one of these birds immediately rises from its 
nest and viroles round him with the jeering question continually 
repeated “ Did be do it #"' The name of the horpoe too is onomato- 
pole. 

There are frequent cases in Engiand and echewhers where, 
though « bird has not acquired its tame from ite peculiar note, 
ite ory bas been put into an articulate form,—in which, reversing 
the monies of Pope, the ainse is inade to ancen am echo to thd sound: 

The ory of the “ Yellow-hommer™ in represented by the 
words “Little bit of bread and no cheese ; littl: bit of bread and no 
cheese," and the French form is also onomatopocic, though wa 
Sir W. Beach Thomas remarks, “exeept syllabic, little appro: 
printeness can be traced." Similarly the English rustic version 
of the pigeon's note is Two cows, you stupid.” 

We amu oomelves the game way in Ceylon. There bo 
bird to be heard almost everywhere which utters « ory, the nearest 
approach to the sound of which is conveyed by the words “ You 

L Macwulian's Maperine. 
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pretty dear.” This is, 1 believe, the bird called in the Central Pro- 
vince, Kakkotu Kurullé, In the forcata of the Northern Provinos 
you may hear any day the following cries uttered by different 
birde :— 

(1) “Captain Philpot, Captain Philpot,” 

(2) ‘ Here's a croc | here's a croc |" 

(3) * Awfully glad, awfully glad, tosee you stick in the 

maa?) 

(4) “ Bitters for two, bitters for two” 

Which birds these are [| cannot say, but there they are, 
one adjuring by name o military friend, another bringing the 
existenve of an objectionable auurian to the notice of tho passing 
traveller, a third rejoicing in the difficulties encountered by hiv 
eurt, and o fourth, a mach more amiable denizen of the woods, 
making preparations to stand him s drink. 

There are besides in the carly moming the jungle cock calling 
for Ais particular friend “ George Joyce,"” and the golden suriale 
coupling that of his friend with some order or mport not intelligible 
to the mere: human—" Jack Oliva! Jack Obiya ! Yawwa ["* 

T have heard in the forests of the Central Province near 
Alutouvara a bird which from its incessant call is known by the 
Kandyans az Bofuva-Kapannd, where dofuva has the same mean- 
Ing as bea =" neck," and the bird is supposed to be recommending 
or threatening same one to cut his “neck.” To the writer the note 
ema father like the words ‘See what I've dono." The bird is 
also: called by the Kandyans, Kena Awrulli “New Year's 
Day bird,” apparently because it appears or makes ite presence 
hewrd in April. 

The practice of putting words to the cries af birds is very 
prevalent among the Sinhalese, and several legends have been 
concocted in order to furnish a rvison d'éire for such combinations 
a4 have been appropriated to different birds. Here ar one or 
two—T have no doubt readers of the Ceylon Antiquary, can fur- 

‘nish many more. 

A party consikting of an arcka-nut seller, a dealer in dried 
fruits, a carpentor, s cinnamon sellir and a cook and his mother 
‘embarkeil in o dst to oross a ferry. The boat upset and, like the 
patres conscrépti of the school rhyme, they were all drowned. Four 
of them beoure different, birds, 


+: Himsa y * T Fock, wimy”* bat tk idere be anything nautical ba ikea borvets § 
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The ateka-not seller became the Keravaka, the water fowl 
that keeps saying *' Keppara pera puvak, peak,” 

The dried fruit dealer, the Diyatarla, a sea-bird which catches 
fish. 

The carpenter, the Kofforued, the wood-cutter which tips 
trees. 

The carpenter on the other hand joined the insect tribe and 
became a moequito which keeps singing ‘' Kurwn Arun," and the 
cook reappeared ae o jackal, calling for hie mother " Hekki, Hokki,” 
that having been her name, while Hokki herself as a Kobeyiga 
or seh-dove is perpetually searching for her “'golden son" —" Ratran 
pult, Kd, Ka.” 

There is another story of an old woman whose four bons went 
to fell a tree, each with an axe. The tree come down on thent and 
killed the lot. The:sad news wae broken to ber by a neighbour, 
but all she said waa “* Where are my fouraxes 1’ On this acoount 
the gods turned her Into a bird whioh keeps on continually repeating 
these words—“ Ad pore Aavera," “Where are my four axea 1” 
(Query, which is this bard 7) 
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Siterarp Register, 
IN CEYLON A CENTURY AGO. 
The Procsodings of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Sovlety- 


Wrra Nores sy T. Percs. 





a Great Britain the closing years of the Eighteenth century 

and the beginning of the Nineteenth were remarkable for 
wide-spread interest in Natural History, The publication of the 
Syotema Naturae of Linnaeus appears to have provided the initial 
itirpulua, and from that base the collecting and catatoguing of all 
nataral objects rapidly progressed. The preliminary work could 
quite well be accompliahed by any one interested in Natural History, 
and the pursuit became o féahionnsble one. Permanent evidence 
of its popularity is afforded by the numerous works on Natursl 
History, Hustrated with coloured plates, which wer published 
during that era and apparently found « ready sale ; at the present 
day, in spite of modern improvements in ilfustration, scarcely 
any publisher would be prepared to take such rieks. 

In Ceylon, evidences of this enthusiasm for Natural History 
among fhe members of the British community are not wanting 


‘Lady Barnes amused herself with the formation of a private Museum. 


Sr Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice, collected mincrals, and possessed 
s lapidsry’s bench. General Macdowall interested himeelf in 
Horticulture. The Army Modioal Officers made private collections, 
wrote papers on scientific subjects, and subsequently founded » 
Museum ; and the Royal Botanio Gardens were instituted, in 1812, 
through the exertions of Sir Alexander Johnstone. 
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This activity naturally found expression in the formation of a 
‘Society, and, in 1820, there appeared ‘The Ceylon Literary So- 
ciety,” which, notwithstanding ite title, was in the main a Natural 
History Society. Subsequently, it changed ite name to “ The 
Literary and Agricultural Society,” but, though it embraced 
literary and archacological aubjects, Natural History and Agri- 
culture always predominated. This is in striking contrast to the 
general course of affairs in such societies at the present day, for 
it ie almost universally found that when Archaeology ia admitted 
Natural History disappears. 

The Proceedings of this Society were carefully recorded by its 
Secretary, and the original manuscript is still in existence. It 
apparently feil into the hands of William Ferguson (od, 1887), 
who, during the middie of the last century, was acknowledged to 
have « prescriptive right to all documents relating to Csylon Botany 
and Agriculture. After his death, it passed to the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Ceylon Branch) and is now im the Society's Library, 
Though the record possesses little value as regurds Natural History, 
it is of considerable interest for the sidelights it throws upon the 
activities and personalrties of the European community during 
eatly British times, and its publication may perhaps-afford infor- 
mation of value to the historians of that period. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CEYLON LITERARY SociETY. 
Proceedings at a Meeting held at the King’s Hous in 
Colombo, on Monday, the 17th December, 1520, 
A Pian for the formation of a Souiety to be called the " Ceylon 
Literary Soviety " having circulated throughout the Island of tho 


“Under the patronage of the Honorable the Lieutenant. 
Governor. 

Plan for the formation of a Society for investigating the 
Natural and Civil History, Geography, ete., of Ceylon. 

“To s country nearly unprovided with manufactures, and 
depending almost entirely wpon its natural productions, the in. 
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vestigation of ita Natural History must be of the highost im- 
portance, 

“And a Government separated from the great mass of its 
enbjects by « total dissimilitude of language and customs must 
anxiously desire to cultivute an intimate acquaintance with the 
Moral and Civil History of the people over whom tt presides. 

“Ceylon and its Government are thus ciroumstanced.. With 
the most abundant materials for enriching science, its Natural 
History hss hitherto been but lightly examined ; where individuals 
have been industrious, the results remain locked up in manuscripts 
and cabinets ; and notwithstanding the most anxioue efforts of the 
British Government ta obtain information respecting the ancient 
History, original Institutes, Lawa and Customs of the Island, 
scarcely anything is now mown more than the ecanty opportunities 
of Robert Knox enabled kim to collect one hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

“With every motive, moral and political, for secking and 
diffmsing information upon these important topies so obviously - 
presenting themeelves, it is belie ved to be only necessary to suggest 
& mode by which these objects can be attained, to render the co- 

of thors who regard the prosperity of Ceylon, certain 
and effectual. 

“Tt is, therefore, proposed to form a Society for the investigation 
of the Natural and Civil History of this Island, to be called the 
Ceylon Literary Society. 

‘And aa it is probable that experience will eaggest rules 
for the Government of such an Institution better adapted to ad- 
ance its purposes than could be framed on any previous considers- 
tion, the following outline of the Constitution of the Society will 
perhaps be enfficient for the present. 

** Plan of the Society. 

“ All Gentlemen of His Majesty's Service, Civil and Military, 
to be invited to become Members in the first instance, their assent 
to be sigified by signing o copy of this proposel. 

“ Enoch Member to pay a subscription of ......-...Rix dollars 
in advance, and...-.-..---. annually. 


“On the first day of December next, if Twenty Gentlemen 


shall have given in their names, the Society shall be considered 
sa formed, and a Meeting whall be called for the election of Vice- 


= Manoging | mittee, a Treasurer and Secretary, 
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"His Honoor The Lieutenant-Governor has candéscended to 
beeome Patron of the Society, and is proposed as the first President. 
“The: Vice-Presidents............ in number, to be elsoted 
by nomination of the Members present at the first Meeting, and 
te other Members of the Committee to be eleated by ballot. 

" The President, or in his absence a Vice-President, to preside 
at tach Meeting of the Society or its Committee, 

“All persons wishing to become members after the first Meet- 
ing to be balloted for by the Society, being proposed at one Meoting 
and balloted for the next, a majority of those present being sufficient 
for elocti . 


** All : bility. tever nation eligible. 
ria Comcaston tp woant col onck tataighes 
“The Society at large once in each month. 

Objects of the Socloty. 

“The objects to which the attention of the Society should 
be in general directed seem to be 

‘Ast.—The Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy af Ceylon. 

éndly.—Ite Botany, perhaps the richest and least exhausted 
of any inthe world. In this branch, the History of the Cinnamon 
tree; the various Pulois eo important to the sustenance of the 
people ; the Rice and numerous other kinds of Grains cultivated 
in the Island; the Modes of improving Agriculture, will deserve 
very purticular investigation. 

Srdiy—The Fishes of Ceylon, ao various and yet almost 
undescribed ; its Conchology, in which the Trincomalie and Manar 
Districts particularly are so abundant; its Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Insects, and Amphibia including Serpents, afford subjects highly 
important for consideration, 

athly—For the Study of Civil History, Language and Costoms 
of the people, the [ncility of communication with the K 
offers advantages not hithorte enjoyed ; and as the active 
of the Members will probably furnish to the Society much to illus. 
trate the Antiquitins and Topography of the Country as- well as 
the other points to which ita labours will be directed, tha establiah- 


ment of a Museum, which ia proposed as part of the System, will 


serve to bring together specimens applicable to all thes» various 
heads, contributions to which should be carmestiy solicited from 
the publio at large. | 

"The Fund to be raised by subscription of all the Members 
will be applicable to the hire of a House, for the Mestings of the 
Society and for its Museum (unless it should pleas» Government 
in patronage of the Plan to aswign it a building gratuitously for 


these purposes), to the salary of a Draughteman, « Book-keeper, 


f= 
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and 4 smull number of household servants. the purchase of necessary 
furniture, and rewards to-such persons as should be induced to 
bring in specimens in the hope of such compensation, 

“Such is proposed es the ontline of the Rules and Objects 
of the Society it is wished to establish. They must, of oouns, 
stand open to discussion, addition, and amendment at the first 
meeting of the Members, before they can be considered as the per- 
manent Rules of the Society, and must also continue liable to auch 
future improvements as experience shall authorize.” 

And 41 Gentlomen (of whom a List is annexed) beving signi- 
fied their desire to become Members thervof, this meeting was called 
for the purpose of determining on the rules of the Society and elect. 
ing ita Officers. 

The Honourable The Lieutenant-Governor' having been re- 
quested and having condescended to take the chair, the following 
Resolutions were thereupon proposed and adopted :— 

Rules of the Society. 

1, ‘That it appearing that Fifty-one Gentlemen, including 
those now present, have acceded to the Plan circulated for forming 
the Ceylon: Literary Society, the Society is hereby declared to be 
constituted on the principles and for the purposes set forth in that 
Pian. 

$. That His Honour The Lieutenant-Governor having been 
plossed to became Patron of the Society is hereby declared to be 
its Patron and President, 

3, That George Lusignan, Esqr., be Secretary to this Society. 

4. ‘That John Downe, Exqr.. be requested to be Treasurer 
of this Society. 

5. That The Hon'ble The Puisne Justice and such Members 
of His Majesty's Council, as are also Members of this Society, 
together with The Hon'ble and Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Colombo, and Charles Farrell, Paqr., M.D., be the Six, Vioe-Pre- 
sidente of this Society. 

8. ‘That this Society do forthwith proceed to ballot for fifteen 
‘Members to form a Genoral Committee for managing the concerns 
of this Gocisty.. 

5. That the General Committes, when appointed, be divided 
into Three Sub-Committees of Five Members each to be called 

(1) The Sub-Committee of Natural History and Agri- 
culture. 


rece 


Livan 
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(2) The Sub-Committee of Geology, Mineralogy snd 
Geography. 
(3) The Sub-Committee of Civil History, Languages 
and Antiquities. 
8 That at each Meeting of the Society, the President or in 
his abeence = Vice-President do take the Chair. 
DB. That at each Meeting of the General Committee, — Vice. 
President and Seven Members be neceseary to form a quornm. 

10, That for tho present, the entering subecription to be 
paid by each Member be fixed at Twenty Rds., and the Annual 
Subscriptions at Thirty Rds., the rate of subscription being subjeat 
to such alteration as may be hereafter found necessary by this 
Society. 

Il. That the entermg subecriptions of the members pow 
forming the Society be paid to the Treasurer on or before the first 
Monday in January, 1821, and the annual subscription on the let 
July of cach year, 

12, That the Society at large do meet on the first Monday, 
and the General Committee on the third Monday of each month, 
and at such other times as may be convenient. 


13, That such natives of respectability as may be desirous 
to become Honorary Members of the Society. be eligible to be 
admitted, not paying any eubscription nor being eligible to be 
Members of the Committee, but being invited, to contribute either 
information or Specimens of Natural History, ete, . at their pleasure, 
and being also admitted to the Museum of the Society when formed. 

M. That the Committee of Management for tach year be 
appointed at the first General Meeting in the year; but that the 
Committee now appointed continue till the first Meeting in 1822. 

15. That the following gentlemen, having the majority of 
votes, on ballot, form the Committee ;-— 


Lieut.-Col, Wright John Deans, Esqr, 
Lieut,-Col. Walker Msjor Delatre 

Dr. Dwyer J. G. Forbes, Esgr. 
Wm: Granville, Esqr. Revd. C. Lyon 

Alex. Moon, Esqr. H. A, Marshall, Esqr. 
Geo. Turnour, Esqr. Lieutenant Gasooygne 
Revi. J. G. Glenie ‘Livut.-Col. Hamilton 


Licutenant Thompson. 
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16. That the Committee do meet next Monday at the Chamber 
of the Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court,* and that the Secretary 
be of all Committees. 

17. That Mons. Leschenault de Latour,? Naturalist of His 
Most Christian Majesty, be elected an Honorary Member of this 
Society. 

18. That the proceedings of this Meeting be inserted in the 
Gazette. 

List of the Members of the Literary Society on the Ith De- 
cember, 1820 :— 
The Hon'ble Major-General Sir Edward Barnes, Patron and 
President. 

The Hon. Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon. Sir Richard Ottley* 

‘The Hon. R, Boyd, Esqr.* os 

ew Caniglosiegn’ 
The Hon, and Ven'ble Dr. Twisleton 


Dr. Farrell* 
Revd. A. Armour G. Lusignan, Esqr., Secretary 
T. RB. Backbouse, Exqr. Revd. C. Lyon 
E. D. Boyd, Eaqr. H. A. Marshall, Eaqgr- 
(. Collier, Eaqr. JN. Mooyaart, Eaqr. 
Col. O'Connell Alex. Moon, Esqr. 
Capt. Dawson H. Pennell, Esqr. 
J. Deane, Esgr., Treasurer Mr. C. A. Prina 
‘Major Delatre Mr. J. H. Reokerman 
‘Dr. Dwyer J. Richardson, Esqr. 
J. G. Forbes Simon Sawers, Eaqr. 
Major Fraser Captain G. Schneider 
Lieut. Gascoygne Captain Taree 
Mr. J. F. Giffenimg F. J. Templer, Esqr, 
Revd. J. M. 8. Gienie Liout. Thompson 


= “Tite appears to taree bees the wend ereetiag place of the Gorhety. Str Bardinge 
‘@ittard, Chief dustin, waa“ Deputy anol Bartogate tor the Vice Admiral 

S Leechenanlt dela Tour, Bennett, Capeititive, p. 4, cays be wee patursiné to De 
Must Christian Majesty, Chartes 3. pee ceseniier eterno RAs Pondinherry, 


es 
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W. Granville, Esqr. E. Tolfrey, Eeqr. 

Lt.-Col. Hamilton G. Turnonr, Esqr. 

Major Hext Commt. Upton 

W. H. Hooper, Eagr. V. W, Vanderstraaten, Eagr. 
G. Knox, Esqr. J, Wallbeotf, Esgr, 

J. G. Kriekenbeek, Esqr. Lieut.-Col, Wright 

Revi. 5. Lambriok Lieut.-Col. Walker 

C. E, Layard, Esgr. H. Wright, Esqr. 


Proceedings of the General Committee of the Ceylon Literary 
Society at a Meeting held at Colombo on Monday, the 18th day 
of December, 152). 


Present. — 

The Hon. Sir H. Giffard ) 
The Hon. and Ven'ble Dr, Twisletan |v Pin 
Chas. Farrell, Exq., M.D, 

Lt.-Col. Wright J..G. Forbes, Esq. 

Lt.-Col. Walker Rev. 0. Lyon 

W. Granville, Eaq. H. A. Marshall, Esq, 

A. Moon, Eaq. Li, Gascoyne 

G, Turnour, Easy. Revd. J. G. Glenio! 

J, Deane Exq. Lt.-Col. Hamilton 

Major Delatre. George Lusignan, Esq,, Seoretary. 


The Secretary lays before the Committee a letter he has received 
from Mons. Leechenault, de Latour, acknowledging the communi. 
eation of his election as an Honorary Member of thr Society. 

Ordered to be entered on the Proceedings. 

(Copy) Colombo, 18th Decomber, 1820. 
Monsieur, 

Je recols avec Is pins vive reconnaissance Is nouvelle que Ia 
Societé litteraire a bien voulwe m'assocler & elle comme Mombro 
honornire, Je pric, Messieury les Membres de la Societd d’en 
recevoir mes respectuenx mmercimens. Je fermi tous mes efforts 
pour mo rendre digne d'ume Institution dont lea recherches con- 
eourrercnt puisaammont & (sire connuitre lea productions ausai 
riches que variées de la belle lle de Ceylon. 

J'ai Vhonneur d'etre 
Monar., etc., ote., 
(Sgd.) Leachenanlt de Latour. 


"F, 1, i &. Gene, 
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‘The Committee proceeds to distribute iteclf into Sub-Com- 
mittees aa follows. 
Sub-Committee of Natural History and Agriculture — 
A. Moon, Eaq. 
J. Deano, Esq. 
J. G. Forbes, Esq. 
Lt,-Col. Hamilton 
Dr. Dwyer 
Sub-Committee of Geology, Mineralogy and Geography -— 
Lt.-Col. Wright 
Rev. 0. Lyon 
Lt. Gascoyne 
Rev. J. M. Gione 
Major Dslatre 
Sub-Committee of Civil History, Language, end Antiquities:— 
Lt.-Col, Walker 
W, Granville, Esq. 
H. A, Marshall, Eaq. 
G. Turnour, Esq. 
Lt. Thompson 
Resolved that a notice of the following tencur be inserted 
in the next Ceylom Gazette. 
“Geylon Literary Society. 
‘The Society is now ready to rrocive communications on the 
several subjects detailed in tho plan of the Assncintion. 
Ii is requested that such communications may be atldressed 
under cover to George Lusignan, Esq., Secretary to the Society. 
“Phe next Ge Mestiie will take on Monday, the Ist 
January next, at | p.m. at the Chambers of the Judge of the Viow- 
Admiralty Court." . 
Mr is proposed by Dr. Farrell, and Lt. Yule, R-E., 
and Surgeon Marshall are reported by the Secretary t have 
proposed themselves as Members of the Society. 
To be reported to the General Meeting. 
Adjourned. 





| Ata Genaral Meeting of the Society held wt Colombo on Monday, 
the Ist January, 1821 


Present_— 


The Hon. Sir H. Gillard 

‘The Hon. Sir BR. Ottley = 
The Hon, J. W. Carrington, Esq bisemaaliies =" 
Dr. Farrell f. 


— j . 
————— rl 
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The Seerrtary reads the Proceedings of the last Meeting of 
the Committee, and reports the following additional Candidates 
for Admission a» Members of the Socicty — 


Mr. Buikley Asst. Surgeon, 45th Regt. 

Mr, Armstrong Surgeon, ist Ceylon Regt. 

Mr. Hostson Asst. Surgeon, 2nd Ceylon Regt,* 
Mr. Crawford 


Mr Wiki | Hospital Assistants to the Forces 


The Rev, Mr. J, D, Saram 
Ordered to be bailoted for at the next General Meeting, 
On the motion of the Preeident, seconded by the Hon. Sir 
R. Ottley, [t wae resolved that the thanke of the Society be 
Offered to the Hon, Sir H. Giffard, the original proposer of this 
useful and valuable Institution, 


Arrowroot. 

A paper from Mr, Moon on the subject of the Meranta Arundi. 
nacea or Indian Arrowroot. and describing # new species of Maranla 
found above Hakurugalle in the Three Korles, to which he proposes 
to give the name of Maranta paniculata,* of which s specimen i® 
submitted, is read. 

Ordered to be referred to the Sub-Committee of Agriculture. 

Horticulture. 

It is resolved to mquest the Sub-Committee of Agriculture 
to take into consideration the state of Horticulture in Ceylon, 
and the means of improving it, alse the means of inducing the nativrs 
to adopt a Syxtem of Agricalture caloulated to insure them substi- 
tutes for Rice, in case of failure of the Grain Crops. 

Resolved, that the Secretary do, on receiving any Papers 
transmitted to the Society, hand them over to the respective 
Committers to whose Department they happen to belong. 

Adjourned. 


At « Special General Meeting called on the 12th February, 
182). 
Present — 
The Hon. Sir Edward Barnes, President. 
The Hon. Sir H. Giffard 
The Han. snd Ven'ble Dr. Twialoton } Vie raem. 
& tet Ceyiom Regtinest, In Coston Almonse. 1520. 


° nthe net simi uy Mom, and cabrio tm, 
rad bees previounly descrited by Roxbuteh in India It & pow knirwp at Clmogpes reget 
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‘Phe Society proceeds to balloting for the admission of the 
Gentlemen proposed as Members at the last Meeting. 
The following Gentlemen are in consequence admitted Members 


Staff Surgeon Marshall The Rev. Mr. De Saram 


Lieut. Yule, R. E. Asst. Surgeon Bulkley, 45th Regt. 

Hosp. Asst, Russel Hospl. Asst. Crawford 

Asst. Surgeon Hoatson Surgeon Armstrong, Ist Coylon 
Regt 


The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon proposes George 

Nadoris Mohottian Mohandiram a+ an Honorary Native Member. 
To be balloted for next Mecting- 
Turtle. 

The Seeretary lays before the Meeting and reads = Notice 
received from Dr. Farrell on an Animal of the Turtle Species, 

Ordered to be referred to the Sub-Committee of Naturel 
History and Agriculture, whose report on the samo, as also on the 
general Subject of Horticulture, is requested to be presented to 
the General Committee at its next Meeting on the 19th Instant. 

The Society taking into consideration the absenov from Colombo 
of 2 of the Members of the General Committeo, viz. Dr. Dwyer 
and Lient. Thompeon, and the consequent inconvenience that night 
result to the Objects of the Society, resolve to elect other Memberw 
at the next General Meeting. 


Monday, April 2nd, 1821. 


The Chief Justi 
The Hon. J. W. Carrington. Esq. 
Dr. Farrell 
The Hon. Sir R. Ottley 
The Rey. J. Glenie 
The Secretary not attending, the Soviety adjourned to Tuceday, 
Ube 10th instant at 11 o’elock in the forenoon, of which notice 
‘i to be given in the Ceylon Gazette. 
At a Special Gonoral Mocting called on Tuesday, the 0th of 


Present._— 
The Chief Justice 
The Hon. and Ven, The Archdeacon {vine 
Dr. Farrell 


Present.— 
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Lt.-Col. Wright The. Rey. C. Lyon 
Lt.-Col. Walker The Rev. J. De Saram 
Hosp. Asst. Russel Lt. Gascoyne 

Mr. Giffening The Rev. J. G, Glenia 
Chas. Layard, Eeq. G. Turnour, Esq. 


The Chief Justice having been called to the (hair, be reads to 
the Meeting « letter hy has received from Mr. Lusignan requesting 
that he may be allowed to resign the Office of Seerctary to the 
Soolety, which is ordered to be inserted on the Proveedinga. 

My dear Sir, 

_ In case | should be lite in my attenilance today, I take the 
liberty of addressing to you a request, to submit to the rece 
| wy Tequest to resign the Office of ite Secretary, which when | 

undertook, I hed very little confidence in my ability to fulfil ite 
duties, 

Espocially in the infanoy of such o body, [ apprehend it ie 
essentin! to its growth, that the Secretary should be a very efficient 
Member, with talent to enter into most of the subjects of reeearch 
af requisites T have none,—of the latter very little. I there. 
fore can only stand nominally in a situation which I consider 
requires active exertion ; and under this view, I think, it neither 
fite the interests of the Society, or my own feelings, to continue. 
to hold the office that may be T supplied. 

I remain, ¥ dear Bir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
(Sgd.) Geo. Lusignan, 
10th April. 

Sir Hardinge Giffard states that bn cannot but feel regrst 
et the Insz the Society must sustain by the resignation of Mr. 
Lusignan of the Offlor of its Secretary which he had filled with eo 
much credit to himself and aidlvantage to the infant Tnxtitytion ; 
and therefore moves that the following reselution be peasseat + 
Which war unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Socity be given to our late 
Worthy Secretary Georgs Lusignan, Feq.. for Iie veul in ing 
the forn.ation Ge = Society, sep ws be assured thet we feeb 
mich regret thet his.accumulated dutice vent his continuing 
te aioe bik aid to the Society, a 

Ordered, that a copy of the above vote of thanks be tramumitted 
to Mr. Lusignan. : 

The Chief Justice then proposes to the Meeting that George 
Tumour, Esqg., a Member of the Society, should be appointed to 
be ita Secretary, 
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Mr. Tornour states to the Meeting his willingness to acorpt 
of the Offices fo. which Sir Hardingy Giffard had dono him the 
honor to. propose him, and observes that he lk perfectly aware 
that the selection proceeds solely from the cireumstance of there 
being ov other Member of tlie Society at present at Colombo, 
who has soffinient time, free from official calla, to devote to that 
situation, and not from any one qualification that he possesses 
to hold it; and that he therefore wishos to mako it « condition 
of the acceptance of the Office, that he should be at liberty to Tesign 
it whenever the opportanity offers for filling jt efficiently. 

The above proposal of Sir Hardinge Giffard having been 
aevrded to by the Meeting, he next suggests that Mr, Giffening, 
also ‘ao Member of the Society, should be appointed Asswtant Secre- 
tary to the Institution,—to which likewise the Mooting assented. 

The departure of Dr. Dwyer from Colombo having made s 
vacanoy in the Sub-Committee of Natural History and Agricalture, 
the Chief Justice proposes that Mr. Hospital Assistant Russel 
should be nominated thereto, to whith that gentleman aceuding, 
be is elected accordingly, 


At a Meeting of the Getieral Committee held on Monday, the 


16th April, 1821. 

Preacni,— 
H. A Marshall, Esq. Hospital Assistant: Rirssel 
Rev. J, G. Glonio A. Moon, Esq. 


Georg: Turnour, Esq. Secretary. 
Returns on Natural History. 

Mr Moon laya before the General Committes cortam Forme 
ol Returns he line drawn up, and reconumends that the Committee 
should propos to the Bociety at its next Meeting to have printed 
aff, and Copies of them sent to the Members of the Soclety at 
wdtstations, and to the eeveral Collectar: of the Maritime Provinces, 
and Ayents of Goveriment in the Interior, with the request that 
thoet Gentlemen would have the goodness to insert such Information 
on the mabjecte to which the statements relate, a4 they may be able 
to afford. “Mr. Moon abo proposes that it ehould be madr the 
request of the Society, that one set of these statements should be 
‘returned hy the person to whom they aro bent within some. given 
time, and that other eetu should be Ieft in their posession, to 
be filed up, end returned from time to time a» further conskleration 
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or observation may enable them to import additinial Remarks 
on the various subjecte these document: are intended to embrace. 

The General Committee approving of Mr. Moon's suggestions, 
resolve that the Forms of Returns proposed be laid before the 
Society atite next Meeting, with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that they by printed and circulated in the manner suggested, 


At the General Meeting beld on Tuesday, the lith May, 1821. 
Present.— 
The Hon'ble Sir H. Giffard, Kt 


Livat. Colonel Wright J. Deane, Esq. 
Rev. J. G. Glonie Rev. H. de Sarum 
H. A. Marshall, Haq. Mr, Giffening 
Lt.-Col. Walker Lieut, Gaseoyne 


Geo. Tumour, Esq., Secretary. 

The Chief Juaticr in the Chair. 

The Seeretary reads the proceedings of the tast Meeting of 

Ordered that the Form of Returns'® drawn up by Mr. Moon 
be adopted, and the number of copis that may be considered 
necessary be printed, and that the sense of the next meeting be 
taken ae to the best mode of their being put into circulation. 

Turtis. 

The Notice reocived from Dr. Farrell oy an Auimal of the 
Turtls Species, which had been referred to the Sub-Committee 
of Nataral History and Agriculture, i# again mad to the Sooltty, 
and oriored to be inserted on ite proceedings. 

Colombo, Sth February, 1621. 

Description of a Tartle presented to the Hon'ble the Lieutenant. 
Governor by Sir Hardingy Giffard, Kt., Chief Justice of Ceylon: 

This animal isa Marine Turtle, the Testudo Cortaces: a ptdies 
af Testudo, class Amphibia, order Reptiles, af the Systema Naturae 
af Linnoens. The denomination of " Corlavea o- “ Leather ' 
& given to it from the black Jeathern appearance of ita surface. 

It is provided witha Buckler, bot is distinguished from all other 
‘Torties by having no breast plate. Tho buckler, as in other Animals 
of the «ame family, is placed on its hack ; it is convex and rounded 
at the edges, but terminates backwards in o long pomted process, 


1. ABDerecity oo copies of thee Forme of Return sre nee in exlatenee 
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The buckles is marked with five elevated longitudinal ridpes, 
along ite whol length, that on the mirddle of the back being the 
highest, It haa no covering of what is commonly called " Tortoine 
Shell,” bat is protected by a thick black skin, resembling leather, 
which & eantinued alke over the head, fins, and tail. In this 
circumstance, this turtle bears an affinity to the Seal or phocine 
tribe of animals. 

The extremity of the apper Jaw is divided, and forms two 
projections, into which the point of the lower Jaw, which is curved 
inwarrls, is received. This formation evidently serves for more 
eflectonlly seouring ite prey when the animal seiea it. The nos- 
trilk arm «mall and round. The internal part of the mouth, from the 
immer margin of the Jaws to the extremity of the fauces, is studded 
with borny Spiculse. moderately flexible, varying in length from a 
quarter of an Inch to an Inch and half, which also extend down the 
wcophagus and stomack to the Pylorus, or lower extremity of 
thet organ. Among the nees of these spiculae, in the economy 
o¢-thia animal, ix certainly that of preventing the mturn or regargi- 
tation of suletancea it takes in as food, They may also have 
eoime affect (ic) in mastienting and comminoting its food, 

The flesh of thix Turtle abounds with oil, and from being 
impolntablir i ecklom usp for the food of man. 

This animal i an inhabitant of mgions lying in the warmer 
latitudes of tho carth. It i found in the intertropical seas of the 
Hove and old world, and is frequentiy met with in the parts of the 
Mediterranean Sea, which ar expesrd to o high atmosphoriaal 
temperature. It appears that it wae known to the auelont Grenks, 
and it i¢ said that these people used its buckler, in the early period’ 
af their History, ax the body of # musical Instrument, to which. 
they fixed varinus strings, thus forming the original Lute or Lyre. 
Some Naturalist« stil) describe it by the name of the “ Luto or 
Lyre Turtle," snd the animal was considered by the Antients 
gé sanred to Mercury, the supposed Inventor of the Lyte. 


[i dimension are ae follows:— 
| Feet Inches. 
Extreme length from head to tail 7 re 
Length of buckler ‘ 5 
Breadth of do, of it» browieet part 3 
Length of fore fin ; a 


Length of hind fin 
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From the foregoing dimensions it will appear that the Turtle 
just described was a large one, but descriptions of still larger ones 
am to be met in Books on Natural History, 

On the motion of Sir A. Giffard, seconded by Dr. Twisleton, 
it is resolved that the thanks of the meeting be offered to Dr, 
Farrell for his communication. 

Arrowroot, 

The thanks of the meeting are also given to Mr, Moon for his 
Paper on the Maranta Arundinacea and a new species of the Maranta 
discovered by him in the Kandyan Country ; and It i ordered 
that it be inserted on the proceedings, and published in the Ceylon 
Gazette. 

(Moon's paper appeared in the Gowrnment Gatetle of May 
(2th, 1821.) 

Tt is also ordered that the Seerstary do ascertain the practy 
ability of having Copies of this Paper in Cingsles» printed for more 
general circulation, 

Reeolyed that the Treasurer be mqueeted to call upon the 
Gentlemen whose subscriptions are im arrear, to request payment. 

On the request of the Rev. Mr. Glenie and Mr, Rusel to be 
permitted to ¢xchange with ench other, the former as a Member 
of the Sub-Committee of Geology, Mincralogy, and Geography, 
andl the latter ax a Member of the Sub-Committee of Natural History 
and Agriculture, they am allowed to exchange accordingly. 

On the motion of the Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Arebiloncon, 
weconded by the Hon'ble the Chief Justice, the Lord Bishop af 
Calcutta. is unanimously elevtod an Honorary Member of this 
Society, which the Secretary is desired to intimate te His Lordship. 

G. Lesignan, Esq., und Major Fraser having the majority 
of Yotes on ballot to fill the vacancies in the Committee of Manage- 
ment occasioned by the departure for Eurupe of Lieut-Col. Hamil- 
ton, and by tho resignation, on plea of pressure of business: of 
J. G. Forbes, Esq., they are elected accordingly, Members af the 
Genera) Committee and of the Sub-Committee of Natural History 
and Agriculture. 

Major Fraser, Member of the Sub-Committee of Natural History 
and Agriculture and Lieut. Gascoygoe, Member of the Snb-Com- 
mittee of Geology, Mineralogy and Geography, are permitted 
at their own request to exchange with each other, 
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THE CAPITULATION OF COLOMBO, 1796. 


Some Dutch Official Documents relating therete. 
Translated by E. Reimers, Government Archivist. 





Worn an Isreopvcrozy Nore sy L. J. B. Treses, 0.0.4. 





i enoee te courtesy of Mr. Reimers,who not only discovered, 

and made the following translations of, this valuable muate- 
rial, but generously placed it st my disposal, I am enabled to makn 

some important additions to my article on the British Ocoupation 
of the Maritime Provinces, which was published in the Ceylon Anti- 
quary, April 1918, Volume III, Part I'V, pages 237 seqq-' 

Tho material referred to consists of a manuscript volume 
which contains the official minutes of the Secret Resolutions of tho 
Dateh Council in Ceylon in 1795 and 1796, From those minutes, Mr. 
Reimers hae selected, for translation, passages which are relevant to 
the history of the transfer af Colombo from the British to the Dutch. 
In viow of the gap left by the official documents which were hitherto 
available? the material which hss now come to light ia of very 
great value, and may be briefly examined in its threofold relation- 


ship to what has been already known or conjectured, namely as 
L. ‘Mbtvimaltor referred Yo aa C..t. TH 
= be Ca. TT, 288, notnnte 8. 
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(i) confirming the previous information ; (ii) correcting ity (iii) adding 
to it? 

With regard to (i), the Sectet Resolutions, as might be expested, 
confirm the official information which was already avallablo up 
to November 12, 1705. It ia also plessing tn record: that they 
confirm many of the conolnsions tentatively drawn from the doubt. 
ful evidence of Percival and Tombs, the chief cf these being that 
the dominating feature of the situation was the strength af the 
British forces * ; that there was no indication of aby intentian to 
capitulate till nearly the end of the incident ®: that the presence of 
the Kandyane, and the possibility of their intercepting the Dutch 
‘Gutposis was one reason for the withdrawal of the latter. 

The documents also support the dizmissal? of the charge of 
treason made hy Tombe against Governor yan Angelbeek, ns they 
show that the capitulation was recommended by all the staff 
‘officers but ons, and that its terms were unanimously accepted by 
the Council, At the same time, the Soeret Resolutions, while: 
disproving Tombe's main thesia, give partial support to several 
of his statements of detail. The numbers of the Colombo Garrison, 
for example, given in the documents * differ but little from Tombe’s 
details, * the number of sailors being the same in both, the number 
of artisans nearly the same, while other differences, except in the 
numbers of Sinhaless and Moor companies, may be largely explained 
by the omission of the number of officers in the official statement. 
The names of the officers, as given by Tombe, are, in several oases, 
also given in the documents, though the spelling is often diferent, 
Thus, Tombs has Scheder while the documents give Scheede, 
ome of the other differences being Van Hugues and Von Hugel?® ; 
Prosalot and Prophalow; Venagel end Villnagel; Hupner snd 


ft may also be noted that the reference in the documents 11 
to Licutenant Colonel Raymond's sortie is in fair agreement with 
Tambe's account, except that no mention ia made of the attack i 
made at Raymond’s own socord, and the inference is that thie 


These three clases qveriap to wcoe extent. 


7 G4. HT] 285 and imfra 117, 
Royal Asiatic Boclsty Journal (Cron Hrasch) sch) Yobime XX, pages 338-201 ai 
0. See Lewis cmd Mfomimentas p, 50, x 


& 
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4, C4, TH £62 and tefre 114, 
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a. 
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was not tho ease, although one may be inclined to wonder why 
the Colonel's “‘ unwearied efforts were necessary. The death of 
Raymond is not referred to in the documents, and the mention 
of Captain von Reitaenstein's detachment is new, The correspond- 
ence mgarding Negombo'* confirms part of Tombe's statement 
on thia point, while his mention of M. Sluyaken '* is corroborated 
by the documents. 

With regard to (ii), the corrections mn the previous treatment. 
which an: made necessary by Mr. Reimers’ discovery, ate not as 
nomen as might have been expected, but there is one of consider- 
able importance which has to be applicd to the tentative conclusions 
regarding the political views of Governor van Angolbeek in the Article 
referred to.!4 As the new information on this point ts, perhaps, 
the most important contribution to history of the documents now 
before us, it moy be dealt with in some detail, 

In the Article, it was suggested, on the evidence of Percival, 
and on the probabilities of thecaso aa they then appeared, that 
the Governor, throughout the period undor review, maintained hia 
allegianco to the Stadtholder. But the Secret Resolutions show 
that this was not the vase. They confirm the previous official 
papers in the statement that the Governor and Council had, up 
till July 25, 1795, determined to adhere to the Stadtholder, but the 
Resolutions of August 15 show that it was then unanimously 
resolved ‘that the Republic waa the sovereign of her colonies and, 
accordingly, of this Government."!* 

The reasons for this change of policy are fairly fully indicated 
in tho Secret Proceedings, the translations of which are given in the 
following pages, but itis worth while summarising the course of events 
From July 12, 1795. On that date, the first news of the change of 
the Government of the Notherlands was received from Tuticorin, 
which waa ther o “ subultern esttlemont” of Colombo, the officers 
in charge there sending Governor van Angelbeck » copy of the 
English Afudras Gazette containing the information.'* On 
this report, ib was resolved that the old constitution ehould be 
adhered to; that Colombo, Galle, and Trincomalee, should be 
‘defended against the British ; and that the other posts, if sttacked 
by them in epite of the declaration of adherence to the Stadtholder, 
Oe 

12 «CA. TL 8 sod infre 118. 
1, CA. TE Sip and injra 117, 


Mu. OL 1k Pajra Lil. 
10, afr 100. 
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should be defended if possible, or, if the enemy’s forces were too 
strong, that eapitulations on favourable terms should be stipulated 
for.+7 

On July 25, 1795, the news of the ehange of Government 
in the Netherlands was farther confirmed by the arrival of Major 
Agnew with the two letters referred to on page 103, ‘Ths problema 
raised by these communications were so important that the written 
opinions of the Mombers of Council were called for,and the dacussion 
on them was fixed for the following day.’* 

‘These opinions are recorded in the Proceedings of July 26, 
(pages 104-9 infra), and it was finally decided thut a declaration of 
adherence to the old constitution should be made ; that the protec- 
tion of the British should be refused ; but that S00 British troops 
#hould be accepted as auniliaries.44 The main object of this 
decision was to avoid a flat refusal of the Briti#h offer, which would 
have been followed by an ocoupation by force, and, op the same time, 
to secure that the Dutch remained masters of their possessions 
in Ceylon, 

The next step resulted from the peruzal of the London news- 
papers which Major Agnew had sent to Gayernor van Angeibeok, 


Governor st the meeting of Council on that dato (pages 98, 90 infra). 
The new point which is emphasised here is that the change of ths 
constitution of the Netherlands, instead of Leng» “French usurp- 
ation” as was, apparently, supposed previously, is shown by 
Major Agnow's newspapers to have been effected with the onnaint 
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seeing that it depended on the issuo of the war between Groat Bri- 
tain and France.” The question was further discussed at » mect- 
ing held on Angust 15, 1795, ** and it, was finally decided that 
the Repoblic should be acknowledged as tho sovereign of her 
colanies “and, accordingly, of this Government,” and that, as 4 coral- 
lary to this decision, and in view of the fact that the British had 
invaded the Dutch territory st Trincomalee, the engagements 
with the Britich should be broken off. 

There is no itdication in the rest of the documents that the 
Governor disspproved of this decision, or, at any time, desired to 
retract from it, and, in the absence of such information, the tentative 
conclusions in tho Article, that the Governor had remained a sup- 
porter of the Stadtholder, are now seen to require amendment, 

Some reference may also be made here to the bearing of the 
documents on Percival’s statement that the collapse of the defence 
was due to the insubordination of the Jacobins among the Garrison, 
If the mutiny among the troops, which was to be dealt with by the 
military tribunal,?* ocurred among the Dutch soldiers—a possi- 
bility which might be read into the words “ should it happen that 
the National (Dutch) Regiment and the Wurtemburgers were 
implicated itt one and the ssme offence "—some support might be 
found for Percival’s statement. It could alo be argued that the 
Governor might, on grounds of policy, have omitted to mention 
this {act among the other reasons ?* in favour of a capitulation ; 
while it is also to be noted that both Tombe and Percival make the 
statement that the Governor's house was fired at by the troops, 
after the Capitulation.®> But it might equally well be argued, 
on these three points, that the military tribunal may have been 
appointed to deal with the misdemeanours among the native troops 
to which the Governor makes explicit reference **; that there 
was no reason why in the “Secret” Resolutions, no referonce is 
made to insubordination among the Dutch troops, if this had been 
relevant to the failure af the defence ; that Tombe does not make any 
‘mention of the insubordination of Jacobins, or of the chaos described 
‘by Percival. It is also difficult, though perhaps not impossible, to 
andenitand how « split between the Jacobins and the rest could 
have arisen when the documents show that the Governor and 

had transferred their allegiance to the Batavian Republic, 


Coenen cc 


i, fnfratit. Sh. Jafre itd. 
22. Infra 110. a3. BAS.J, 355, 610, 
uw This view Mads eupport io au untranslated Paseags in the Gectet Destutions. 
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On the whole, whils it is possible that there may have been some 
disturbance after the Capitulation—an expression of opinion, 
perhaps, of thoce who agreed with Major Vaugine that some defence 
shonld have been made—and while the osee against. come of 
Percival’s statements may be less clear than was hitherto thought,**4 
his general theory is full of difficulties, and cannot be socepted 
till some further evidence in support of it is forthcoming, 

The documents also correct some of the minor statementa 
of Percival and Tombe. For example, Percival’s statement that 
after the Capitulation, the Dutch troops were equal to these of the 
British is definitely contradinted;3¢ his statement that the 
Capitulation was signed without the knowledge of the troops appears 
to requin: sume. qualification in view of the fact that nearly all the 
etaff officers recommended surrender: #7 while Tombo's vtatement 
thet tho Governor had many means of provisioning the Fort 
appears to be contradicted by the documents.?* 

Tf we now turn to (iii), namely, the.cases in which the doonments 


provide information which was not hitherto available, wo find tha — 


there are numeroud new pointa of detail which have not. been 
already mentioned. It is interesting, for example, to note that 
the benefits to be obtained from an advantageous capitulation 
were In the minds of the Council at an early date.2* The shortage 
of supplies for the Colombo Garrison as early as July 26, 1705, 
has not hitherto been fully known.*¢ ‘The correspondence regarding 
the evacuation of Negombo*' is new, and is chioly of interest 
in that it eupports Tombe's statements, and the exsphasis laid 
‘pon them in the Article. The Governor's masons 2? for the 
failure of the defence are the most important contribution under 


this head, They are, briefly, tho following : the non-receipt of hulp. 


from Holland or Batavia; the failure of the expected diversign by 
Tippu Sultan ; the non-appesrance of the French fleet ; the failure 


of the native chiefs to eupply. troops ; the repulse of the attack 


on the British at Mutwal ; the flight of the Chalias; the desortian 


of Sinhalese, Moors, Sepoys, and cooliea: an empty Treasury; a 
shortage of troapa; the recommendations of most of the staff officers. 


to wurrender ; and the overwhelming strength of the British, Tho 
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estimate 9? of tho last item at 10,000 men, and of the fleet at 3 
frigates, 13 three-masters, and five smallor vessels is also new, 
It is interesting to note that the first suggestion of capitulation, 
which is officially reported, is that made in a letter from M. Sluysken, 
the Governor of Surat.44 

Summarising the position as we now know it in the light 
of the documenta before us, we may say :— 

That the surrender of Colombo to the British wae unanimously 
decided upon by the Governor and Council on the advice of all the 
staff officers but one j 

That there is thus no question of treason on the part of Governor 
van Angelbeok ; 

That « defence appears to haye been contemplated till, for 
the masons given by the Governor, the pocition waa eeen to be 
untenable ; 


And that, while it i¢ possible that there may have been disturb- 
ances in tho Fort after the Capitulation, meubordination or Jacob- 
inism among the troops is not proved to have been o determining 
eause of the surrender. 

THE DOCUMENTS. 
Secret Resolutions of the Council of Coylon at a Meating hold 
on Sunday the 12th duly, 1795. 

Preent; H. E. the Governor, Johan Gerard van Angelbeok; 
the Hon. the Chief Administrator, Dr. Christiaan van Angelbeek; 
the Hon. the Colonel and Chief of the Military Diederich Carl von 
Driberg; the Hon. the Dessave, Johannes Reintous; the Hon: the 
Political Becretary, Benedictus Lambertus van Zitter; the Hon. 
the Retiring Trade Supervisor, Abraham Samlant; the Hon. the 
Fiscal, Dr. Johannes Adrianus Vollenhove; the Hon. the Chief 
Warehousekeeper, Daniel Ditlof van Renzow; and the Hon. the 
Trade Supervisor-oleot, Thomas Gerardus Hofland. 

At this specially convened meeting of the Council, H. E. 
the Governor tabled a secret despatch from the factors at Tatu- 
koryn dated the 7th instant, and a translated extract from the 
Madras Gazette of tho 27th June last which was forwarded there- 
with, both reading as follows — 

To H. E. the Right Honourable Johan Gerard van 
Angelbeok, Councillor Ordinary of Netherlands India, Governor 


Innes. 
a4, Fayre 117. 
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and Director of the Island of Ceylon and the Dutch Settlements 
on the Cosst of Madura, &o., &o., &o., and the Counoil. 


We received, Inst afternoon, the Madras Gazetie of the 27th 
June, which we have the honour to forward herewith, according 
to which it would appear that the Republic has concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with France, and that, conse- 
quently, England has declared war against the Republic, We 
have, therefore, requisitioned the barque, the Jonge Willem 
Arnold, chiefly to convoy this important news to you, and 
have also, at the same time, shipped, in all haste, all the remaining 
packets of linen und completed bales, and all the cash that can be 
spared. We have also sent orders to Ponnekail that the linen 
Goods reountly arrived there—all that in bond as well as that lying 
outside the warehouses—should be shipped to you by the same veasel, 
but being uncortain as to whether this oould be done without 
Snusing too great a delay, we have, In this eventuality, ordered 
Heutenant Holm not to protect his stay thero but to proceed on 
hit course as. expeditiously as possible. Wé would also point 
out that we posses no orders 88 to how we should conduct ourselves 
in the event of & hostile demonstration against us, and we would 
Heswfore tako tho liberty of beguing Your Exosliency for instructions 
as to what we should do In such » contingenoy, 

We have the honour to temain, with all reepect and obedience, 
Your Excellency’s ‘amble and faithful servants, (Sed.) C. T. Ebel, 
FE. van de Wall, D. van den Dreesen, F(t van Spall, G. Kee: 

(in margin) Tutukoryn; tho Tth July, 1705, 
Pranslation of the ezeract from the Madras Gavette Sxtraordinary 
of the 27th June, r795 
Holland luia made s separate pence with the French Repablio, 
the fortified places in Holland hava been opened to French troops, 
aml the Putriot party hut suddenty wxsumed the ascendancy, Tha 
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merchantmen, which happened to be lying in the harbours of Great 
Britain, wore pluced under instant arrest, among which, it is reported, 
are 12 Eust-Indian merchantmen with cargo estimated at five 
nilllion £ sterling, It is not certain, however, as to whether thess 
vessels wero captured at sea, but the fact remains that they are in 


‘our hands: Nine Dutch ships of wer have also found their way into 
‘our hands, but itis not! certain when and where they were captured. 





hoes the Prince of Orange has been obliged to flee from: his- 
ungrateful country, in a fishing-boat, to England, where he was 
received with all honour and assigned the palace of Hampton Court 
for hiv residones, and the Princess also arrived at Yarmouth, with 
ber family, few days after her husband. The payment of Datech 
monies lying in English funds haw been suspended until a positive 
reply should have been moeived from the United Provinces reganling 
their intended attitude in the war, and, especially, if it is their 
intention to join forces with the French, also if they have finally 
decided to repudiate the House of Orange and abolish the office and 
dignity of Stadtholderand Captain-General with which that house 
had hitherto been invested. An ambossador-extraordinary has 

been sent to Holland to demand o direct and categorical mply 
regarding these points, on receipt of which Great Britain will come 
to o decision ox to whether ahe should declare war immediately 
against thi Dutch Republic. Soon after the departurm of the 
ambascador to Holland, a proclamation was published, und orders 
wore isnucd to the commanders of His Majesty's fleets and te all 


privateers to capture and arrest all Dutch ships and boats where: 
ever they might find them, Two Dutch ships of 64 guns, « frigate, 


and two other warships have been captured in Plymouth Harbour, 


‘and, in addition, 64 merchantmen in the various harbours of Great 


Britain. A ship belonging to the Dutch Esst-India Company 


coming from Batavia with cargo estimated at 4 million £ sterling 
hhas heen captored off Cork. It ix rumoured that a French squadron 


has been despatched to the East Indies, composed of 4 ships of the 
‘Hine, 6 frigates of 48 guns eoch, and several transports with certain 
“French regiments which wore shipped at Rochefort on board, but 
“the dato of their ailing isnot cortain. We ary assured, however, 
that « British squadron of the same strength is following. Admiral 


, with several ships of the line, had sailed for the Cape 
Gl Good Hops in the boginning of March, and wo may sappos that 


he will frostrate the French designs regarding that place. (written 


| 
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below) Extracted and translated. (Sg) AH, Giesbe, Sworn 
Translator, 

Whereupon, after earnest consideration, it was agreed to 
and resolved, in case the news was true and the Englich attempted 
any hostilities against Tutukoryn, to make the following reply 
to their summons : (1) that we know nothing whatever eunceming 
any change in the constitution of our Republic, and that wo faith- 
fully and steadfnetly adbere to the old constitution of the same 
onder the States General, with the Stadtholder wt its howd ; (2) and 
that this form of reply should bo communiested to all the other 
eubaltern vettloments. It was alio resolved to add in respect 
of Kolumbo, Gale, and Trikonemaln, which, although they were 
not provided with evitable garrisons for a jong and protracted 
alege, were, nevertheless, strong and defensible fortressne, ‘that we 
thal give over this fortress to no ons byt shall defend it to thh best 
of our abllity.” 

With regard to Jufnapstnam, it having been taken into oon- 
sideration that the garrison there was too weak to offer tesistanos 
even to a moderate enemy force with any chance of sucess, oon- 
elsting as it did of barcly 300 men, and that no teinforcementa 
could be sent from vither Kolumbo or Trikonemale without wonken- 
ing those important fortresses and exposing them to the greatest 
danger ; further, that if the place was stormed, all benefits would be 
lost which might otherwise be stipulated for by a capitulation - 
it wae accordingly agreed to and resolved that the Company's 
representatives st Jafnapatnam should bw informed that "they 
ahould bs on the alert against any surprisé, also that if the English 
attempted any hostilities, notwithstanding the declaration referred 
to of adherence to the States General and the Prine of Orange, 


sey were to defend themselves to the best af their ability, but 


that, in case the enemy's forces were too strong, they should en- 
ceavour to stipulate, by eapitulation, for a free withdrawal to 
Kelumbo with the Company's eficcts, the free right to private 
_ Property, and, chiefly, the bringing away of the Company's recorda : 


a 


‘w 
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ordered to send, by the first opportunity, only the less valoable 
effcote of the Company, which might bo lying ready to hand there ; 
further, that they were to make the declaration already resolved 
upon, and, if this waa of no avail, to capitulate ot the first oppor- 
tunity on the terms apreed upon in respect of Jafnapatnam. On 
the proposition of H. EB. the Governor, it was further resolved that 
the company of Malays at Mannar should be summoned to Colombo 
to strengthen the garrison there, and that the Malny company 
which was «tationed in the Wanny ehonld be ordered to march to 
'Trinkonemale for the same purpose. 

Thus done and resolved in. tho Castle of Colombo (datum 
ut supra), (Sed.) J.G. van Angelheck, C. van Angelbeck, D. C. 
yon Driberg, J, Reintous, B. L. van Zitter, A. Samlant, J. A 
Vollenhove, A, Issendorp, T. G, Holland, and D, T. van Ranzow- 


Secret Resolutions of tho Council ef Gsylon at a mesting 
heid on Saturday, the 25th duly, 1796. 


Présentibus omnibus, dempto Dr. J. A. Vollenhove, Aeg: 

The Englishman, Major Agnew, having come sahore from 
the Britiah frigate “ Heroine” which arrived in the roadstead 
this morning, and having delivered two letters addressed exchisively 
to H. E. the Governor, viz, one from His Serene Highness the 
Prince Stidtholder dated Kew, the 7th February, 1796, and tho other 
from Lord Robert Hobart, Governor of Mndras, dated, Madras, 
the 7th July 1795, the same were communicated to the Couneil 
by H. E. at this specially convened meeting, both reading a+ follows, 
the second having been translated for the purpose — 

(Here follow the letters; for the formersee C.4. lil. 239, and for 
the latter RASS, XM 302-4) 

It was thereupon resolved wnanimously that, owing to the 
important nature of the contents of the letters, which required 
mature consideration, the discussion should be postponed for the 
following day, and that, in the meantime, in order to arrive at t 
ripe deolainn, the members should bring with them their written 
opinions, in order that the necessary measurca might be taken 
according to the coneidered opinion of the Council. 

Thus done and revolved in the Castle of Kolumbo, datum 
at fupra. 

(Sgqd.)J.G. Van Angelbeok, &o., &0., 
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Secrat Resolutiona of the Council of Coylon at a meeting hold 

on the 26th July, 1795. 

Preeentibue amnibus, 

The Council hearing met todoy after yesterday's aljoumment, 
the written opinions of the mombers, in respect of the proposition 
contamed in Lord Hobart’s letter mferred to and inetrtod in yeater- 
day's mingtes, wer tabled, as follows -— 

Advice of the Hon. the Chief Administrator wan Angelbesk. 

Assording to. the unanimous rofensnces in the Madras newe- 
papers regarding tho state of affairs in our Repoblio, we may take 
it for certain that our government has been dissolved, the which, 
even if these English reports should not be relied tpon too impli- 
citly, is confirmed by the flight of His Highness to England from 
where his letter hax becn written. Matters standing thus in our 
Republic, we can be sure that we can look forward to no help oF 
relief from there this year, nor, for the matter of that, can Batavia, 
from where, consequently, we can lio hope for nothing, In 
the meantime wo are put to the grvatest hardship owing to the want 

‘of necessaries of the utmost importance ; our sick can no longer 
be tended in the hospitals owing to the luck of the most important 
drogs; we hove no money whatever: and al our magazines arp 
empty > 40 that it is with the greatest difficulty that it is possible 
to carry onthe public business, which, in ease no relief is received, 
ives, in some meperts, soon comb to 8 standstill, TF, therforw, 
think it most important that our critical situation must he won. 
#idemd es bearing on our deliberations regarding the wommons 
of the English ministry to place oumelves under thes protection 
of the Crown of Great: Britain, as conveyed by Lord Hobart’s 
letter, according to the tenor of which wo should place ourselyis 
Unreservedly in the power of that stato, For, although we ar now 
Provided with rice sufficient for our needs for a fw months, ft i 
certain that, if we offend the English by our reply and make thei 
our enemics, the Rearcity of rice vill xoon make iteelf folf, aioe fe 


artiol:, However, there ts no Rainsaying that our acorptanioe a aE 
the gummons would not only be at varianee with our onth and duty 
$0 our superions, but also with the terms of the letter of His Hivhnesy 


Zz 
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himself, which onfy enjoins nz to admit English troops and. ahips 
in order to prevent the colony from being invaded by the French- 
We have, for a long time past, admitted English ships into our roads 
and harbours, and, in my opinion, the admission of English troops 
could ao fer be consented ta, in view of our present shortage of mon,, 
whieh cannot be denied, so long as these troops came into our 
service as auxiliaries. By so doing we shall fulfil the ordem of 
Hie Highness our Chief Director and Supreme Governor General, 
end alco indicate our willingmes to abide by the allisnoo between 
the Crown of England and our State, and to oppose with arins the 
enomies of our Republic: Kolumbo, the 26th July, 1795, 
(Sed.) C. van Angelbeek_ 

Advice of ‘the Hon, the Colonal von Dribery. 

lam of opinion that there bs no justification for delivering the 
Intand of Ceylon to the English on the summons made by them. 
Howewr, having consicerod the weakness of our garrisons, which 
ean be seen from the report which [ have the honour to submit 
herewith, I think thot we should ask the English for » force of a 
thonsand men, na auxiliaries, provided that this help should not 
pmjudice ua in any way. I leon the more to this opinion vonsider- 
ing thet the detachment of 482 men, who, last year, were sent from 
her to gunrd the Company's ships to Batavia, have not yet returned, 
and also beoatie it is in accordance with the letter of His Serene 
Highwss the Prince of Orange. Kolumbo, the 20th July, 1795, 

(Sad.) D. 0, von Driberg. 
Advice of H. #. the Govertior. 

All reports of the state of war with regard to our Republic 
agree that eur Republi hax been naurped by the French, and the 
flight of the Prince Stadtholder is the surest confirmation of this. 
The English newspapers also eay that, if the East India Company 
lins ‘not yet been dissolved, its activities have been arrested, and 
evenif this were not true, we can at last take it for certain that no 
chip: will be sent as this year, and, consequently, no money, nor 
recruits; nur supplies for the administration of this Island. Batavia 
hae equipped ua badly last year, and, chiefly, oot supplied us with 
the thoney tequisitioned for by ws ; and since Batavia, similarly 
ho better off than Ceylon for the above resasons, is still awaiting 
most of her supplies from Europe, we-ean have little hope of receiv- 
ing much help from there, Indeed, any prospeet af receiving 
tho money and other neocssarins, chicfly the rice, must be regarded 
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as remote, seeing that the ehips in which they wero carried would 
be exposed to the risk of capture by the enemy. We now have only 
a five or six months’ supply of rice, if we might reckon on our usuul 
supply of paddy from Batticaloa, but we are so badly provided in 
respeot of all other necessaries, that we shull shortly bo in need 
of everything. Our eeanty supply of gold, which was intended for 
our trade in cotton goods, will not avail wi much if we should 
bave to pay for the necessarins for the Government, and. chiefly, 
for the rice, with hard cash, As matters stand, we oan look for 
nO assistance or relief from any other quarter, exucph from the 
English, who, chiefly with respect to the rice, poses the powor 
to grant or withhold suppiies. Our attention, therefore, must be 
wholly directed to our present situation when discussing tho two 
letters now lying before we from His Highness the Stadtholder and 
the English Government; for, if we flatly refuse to comply with 
the latter, we can not only look for no help iy that quarter, but 
bur supplies of rice from Bengal and Coromandel! will also he 
cut aff. This is not all: tho threat of the English to take our 
establishnunts by force need not make ws ites; na tgerds Tri. 
onemale, Kolumbo and Gals, whith, although not. suitably. garri- 
soned by far fora long siege, would have to be invested with more 
important forces than the English could spare fron thelr gw 
stations on the Coromande! ooazt at a» time when they were expect- 
inge Frenoh Filet; but Jninapatnam, Mannar, and our stations an 
the Madara coast would, without any doubt, be taken atthe first 
opportunity, sinoo only A small fores would be novessary for such an 
undertaking, We would lose thereby the important profits of the 
Commandement of Jafnapainam, and all hope of s rich pear! fishery 
in the next two or three year; while our communications with the 
Opposite coast will also he cut off. In addition, onee the English set 
foot and established themaclyes there, it would afterwards be most 
diffioult to drive them away. Further, in case of conquest by 
force of arms, the English would not be bound to ninke restitution, 
whioh is only contingont on a willing surrender. We must. therefore, 
deviee a middle course and so word our reply as to averk the fatal 
Ponsequences which would immediately follow on.» flat refusal, 
‘On the other hand, it is obvious tome that the English, through their 
summons, secretly intend to take possession of our catablishments 
in Ceylon, and although they promise, at tho same time, that every: 
thing will be restored at the conclusion of 
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places any reliance on these promises, inne, according to the state 
eralt in vogue in these days, protexts are always found to repudiste 
the fulfilment of such promises. We should, therefore, so word 
our reply thet we or our superior should remain abeolute masters 
of our possessions. With this twofold object in view, I am al 
opinion that the letter of the English ministry should be replied 
to eo follows: “That our fortresses are suitably provided with 
everything necessary, and, therefore, do not require much strength- 
ening, but that wo should be happy if the Government of Madras 
would now be pleased to return the friendship which we showed 
them last year and een) of a similar number of 800 troops, of which 
800 should belp to garrison Oostenberg, 100 the forts of Kolumbo, 
Negombo, and Kaltere, and 200, Mature, adding that we hovy 
Dot sufficient money to pay these troops, and asking that the English 
Government should make the payments and recover the amount 
from our superior in due course. That, with this help, we belinve 
we should be m position to repulse any enemy foree that might 
attack us, and frustrate their designs, and that this belief ie grounded 
on the strength of our chief fortresecs, our large garrivons, our 
abundant supplice of provisions, and everything else necessary 
lor a vigorous resistance, and, above all, on the steadfast resolution 
with which our officers and mtn are animated to hazard their 
lives ina valiant defence of the catablishmenta entrusted to our care. 
That, in respect of His Highness tho Stadtholder's letter, we are 
prepared to admit the ships of His Majesty of Great Britain mto 
our harbours und to be of all possible servios to them. But, with 
respect to the proposition that we should place our establishments 
in their hands, that we should openly déclare that we are bound 
by oath and obligation to maintain them for our superiors and 
nob to resign the feast part of them to anyone whamsoover. That 
Hiv Highness’ liter, on which My Lord bass hie proposition, 
makes no mention whatever thereof ; and that it would not further 
the object of the letter, since we are able, thank God, to defend 
the etablishments entrusted to us againet all enemy attempts 
whatsoever, especially if it would please the English Government 
to cend us the troops asked for, and His Majesty's chips would be 
pleased to co-operate for the protection of our coasts and harbours.” 
Kolumbo, the 26th July, 1785. (Sgd.) J. G. van Angelbeck. 
Following on « scrutiny of the above-mentioned statements 
of advice, it was found that the demand of the Governcr of Madras, 
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‘that the Company's tstablishments should be placed under thi 
Protection of his sovereign anil Iv given over to hit troops, was 
imanimously considered detestable and abject: that A. #. the 
Governor and the Hon. Members van Angelbeek, yo Driberg, 
Reintous, and Hofland, were of opinion that only « certain number 
of troops should be admitted Into our fortresses, but certainly 
not a mastor:, according to the intention of that: Lord, bat that they 
Should -be admitted into ths service and pay af the Company only 
aH BuMiliaries on the same footing na the Company’s troops whon 
Went om the Coromandel coast: ux auxiliaries of the Hnplick 
Whereupon, the members yan Zitter and yan Ranzow, who, in 
spect of this point, had referred in thelr statements to a certain 
condition contained in the ith articles of the treaty of 1787 between 
the Republic and England, whet: hy reciprocal help in wars agninat 


cee a nxs in India was:stipulsted for, snd ths Members 


Samlsnt, Vollenhove, and Issondorp, who had voted against 
the admission of any troops whatsoever, all now declawed that thoy 
had worded their statements in the full conviction that it waa the 
intention of the English to establis, their troops in all our forts 
and to take over our own troops into their sorvies and pay in 
order thas to make themmelyos masters of Our establichments, 
but that they wore entirely in favour of H. E's proposition to take 
Over inte our service and Pay 500 troope as auxiliaries, the nuinhor 


mplied to as follows -— 
(vide letter published in R-A.8. Proceedings Val. x, Pages 395-6) 


Tt was alzo resolved, With reteronee to Lard Hobart's request 
%* contained in his letter, that all further Cortrepondence or tha 
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but at the same time, that Major Fornbsauer should be sent copies 
of the letters from the Prince of Orange and Lord Hobaré, together 
with our reply to the latter, in order that be might take his instrus- 
tions soccordingly- H.E. the Governor also undertook to send the 
tak) Major Fornbauer further particalars, in secret, as to how the 
English auxiliaries were to be received, and, with this object in 


_ view, to despatch the Undermerchant Francken to Trikonemale 


on board the Englicth Frigate. 


Seerst Resolutions of the Council of Coylon at a mosting beid 
on Monday the 3rd August, 1795, 

H. E. the Governor informed the members that, after Major 
Agnow's return on board, he had sent H. E., at bis own request, 
certain London newspapers in which certain references to the 
Republic appeared, and that he had had them translated in order 
to communicate them to the meeting to enable the Members to 
conduct their deliberations in future with a fniler knowledge of 
aflaire. 

Secret Resolutions of Wednesday the 12th August. 

At tho discussion of the correspondence from Trikonemale, 
the Governor, after defending his action in eending Major Fornbauer 
@ letter signed by himself alone, continued as follows :—- 

The question as to what we should do in these circumstances 
is £0 extremely important and eo difficult, and at the same time 
0 olecure in view of our uncertainty as to the consequences, that 
T can suggest nothing in respect thereof without first arriving 
nt ® positive decision regarding another question on which the 
former depends, viz: what should wo do if French ships were to 
come and the French desired to be received as friends, and slso 
brought with them orders from the new Assembly or Government 
of the Netherlands to that effect? Concerning this quertion, 
we muzt bear in mind that our secret Resolation of the 26th July 
inet, according to which we decided to abide faithfully by the old 
Constitution of our Republic and the form of Government aa es- 
tablished in the yenr 1787, was arrived at in view of the report 
of the state of afiairs in our Fatherland, which is inserted in our 
seoret Resolutions of the 12th July last, and which only referred 
to French usurpation. Bot aince then, on the 28th of the same 
month, I received the London newspapers up to the 13th March 
last, from which I have had extracts translated for your information, 
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according to which it would appear that our Republic has indeed 
been conquered by the French, bot that tho changes in the Govern- 
ment were effected with the consent of the majority of the people 
of Holland ; that the calling together of an Assembly of the Pro- 
visional Representatives of the people was the work of the Depu- 
ties of the different cities of Holland; that the abolition of the 
old form of Government and the Stadtholdership waz the work 
of this Assembly ; and that the States.General am now conetituted 
as formerly, with only this difference respecting Holland, viz., 
that this Province shall be represented in the Assembly of Their 
High Mightinesses by the burghers Halm, Lestevenon and Loroq, 
If we should dlesire,for the above reasons, to recognise the new régimn 
on the arrival of a French fleet, we should avol-d all conflicting 
engagements with the English and, accordingly, not take over any 
of their troops ; but if, on the other hand, wo would abide by our 
resolution of the 12th July last, which we have subeequently 
confirmed by our resolution of the 26th and our letter to the English, 
dated the 27th, to adhere to the old constitution of the Republis 
as established by the treaty of 1787 and, accordingly, acknowledge 
the States-General with the Stadtholder ae their head, we should 
take over 800 of their troops az auziliaries and order Major Forn- 
bauer, by a further communication, to take over 300 of that number. 
In case we adopted the former alternative and thue broke off all 
engagements with the English, which would conflict with our 
obligations to the new régime, we certainly now have good grounds 
for this course, seeing thatthe Engleh Commanders of the sea and 
land forces before Trikonemale had summoned the forts on the 
2nd of this month, declaring that any refusal would be considered 
as an act of hostility, and had also invaded the Company's territory 
With thair troops and artillery. Both these alternatives are fraught 
with the greatest risk, and we cannot choose between them without 
exposing ourselves to great danger and the moet grievous conse- 
quences, whereof the outcome or end cannot be determined by any 
human wisdom, seeing that it depended on the issue of the war 
between Great Britain and France. For, indeed, if we abandoned 
all friendship with the English, we expoes Ceylon to all the dangers 
which 1 have recounted in my statement of advice of the 26th 
and which I will again repeat. We lowe Jafnspatnam and Mannar, 
our considerable revenues therefrom, and all hope of rich pearl 
fisheries; wo lose our factories on the Madura coast and thereby 


all the profits to be derived from its selt, limo, and linen; we lose, 
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beyond all question, Batticalos, and thereby a considerable source 
of supply of the most necessary paddy; we lose all hope of supplies 
of rics from Bengal and Coromandel, which we cannot afford to 
do without; and, above all, we shall have little hope of supplies from 
Batavia, since the English will intercept and capture our ships. 
Our srecanut trade will result in almost nothing, since the vessela 
from the mainland will not dare to approach us; our rents will 
dwindle still further, and, in spite of their now being greatly reduced, 
the farmers of the revenue will either be totally ruined or, at least, 
lose considerably. I confess I can see no means of escape from all 
these calamities, the more so by reason of our serious shortage of 
money. To order to avert all these misfortunes from Ceylon and 
ite inhabitants, I advised you, on the 28th, to acoept 900 English 
troops as auxiliaries, and I had also made such arrangements that 
we should always have remained masters. I believe, moreover, 
that the English would not only have accepted our offer, according 
to their reply to Major Fornbauer, but that they would even agree 
to it now, if the difficult situation created by Major Fornbauer 
was rectified by os. But can we dothis nowin face of the inform- 
ation disclosed by the London newspapers of tho state of affairs 
in our Fatherland, secording to which the change of régims was not 
the work of the French alone, but also of the people of Holland? 
Can we now with s clear conscience faithfully adhere to the old 
Government ? Can we, in face of orders from Holland to recognise 
the new régime, oppose them and take arms against the newly 
formed Republic and the Republic of the French Nation! This, 
Gentlemen, is the all-important proposition which I now put before 
you, and in respect of which I anxiously await the replies of each 
one of you, in order that, according to your replies, some plan of 
action may be devised, to which end you should bring to our 
Council the means for such decision. 
Secret Resolutions of 15th August, 1795. 

Following on the adjourned discussion of the letters from Tri- 
konemale, it was unanimously resolved “that the Republic was 
the sovereign of her colonics and, accordingly, of this Goverment; 
moreover, thatthe Colonies were bound to accept whiobever form of 
government the Republio adopted and to obey the command; 
of their rulers.” It woe further reanlved to sccept and obey tha 
order of the present Republic, but that the old constitution 
should be adhered to until the receipt of such or other legitimate 
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orders, It was aleo resolved, in view of the disembarkation. of 
the English at Trikenemale, to break off all engagements with them 
which might conflict with the carrying out of the orders of the 
present Republic, and to instruct Major Fornbauer accordingly, 
that the decision to receive 300 English troops into Oostenburg 
Was annulled, and that he was to defend the forte to the last. The 
British officers commanding the ses and land forces befor Tri- 
konemale were also to be informed that it was decided not to accept 
the 800 auriliaries asked for and, consequently, the 300 troopa 
for Oostenburg. 
Secret Resolutions of the Sth October, 1795. 

Lord Hobart’s letter dated the 22nd September, 1795, and 
Count de Meuron's letter to his brother dated the 30th September, 
were tabled for the information of the Members, and,after discussion, 
it was resolved by 6 votes to 3 not to accept the terms offered by 

Aftor scrutinising the statements of advice, H_E. remarked that 
the advice af the Hon: (0) van Angelbeek, von Driberg, and van 
Ranzow, were not decisive in respect of the demands of the English, 
and that they only suggested that an attempt should be made to 
find out from the English emissary what conditions could be stipu- 
lated for, but that all the other members recommended outright 
the rejection of all the propositions ; that H. E. on the one hand 
fully recognised the many and grest objections urged by the Hon : 
three members as well founded, but, on the other hand, i ! 
that they were bound by oath and obedience to their superiors 
to decline all offers of the English, which were contingent on 
surrender beforehand of the Company's eftablishments, or which 
included the surrender as a basis for negotistion», ke threw in his 
vote with the majority to decline the later summons of the Govt - 
of Madras, and to continue to adhere to the resolution of the 15th 
August, last. It was, accordingly, decided to inform the Gorernot 
of Madras that, although the Count de Meuron had withdrawn 
his regiment from the service of the Company, they were not alto- 
gether unprovided with the Tesourcea nectssary to make good 
the defence of Colombo, and that, in the event of their being ulti- 
mately overpowered by superior forces, they could console them. 
selves with the knowledge that they had done all in their power 
as (rusty ministers who placed their bonour aod duty above all 
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(It was resolved on the Ilth December, 1795, to issue cash 
notes to the amount of 60,000 ryxdollars, in view of the shortage 
af cash.) 

Secret Reselutions of the 29th January, 1796. 

H. E. stated that two letters dated the 26th January were 
received from the Resident of Negombo, de Haart, stating that he 
had received information that the English were sending about 1,000 
troops (from Mannar) to Silau by sea, and that a force of 3,500 
were following by land, which information was confirmed by two 
#pies whom he had sent to Silau, who said that they hed learned 
that a foree of 1,000 sepoya with 5 English officers had arrived there, 
also that, as soon as the English had come to Silau, they had sent 
a letter to Dambadeni to the Deseave of the 7 Korles ; further, 
that it was rumoured that an additional force of 3,000 would arrive 
on the coming Sunday, and that they would march to Kaymelle 
and camp there. H. E. also informed the Council that on receipt 
of th information respecting the arrival of the Englizh and their 
intention to join forces with the Kandyans and march on Negombo, 
be had strengthened the detachment at Negombo with still another 
company of Malays, and placed the commando under the command 
of Captain dela Motte Bertin. (The “ commando ” was compeced 
of 406 Malays in addition to the garrison of 37.) 

A report of Capt. Bertin addressed to Colonel von Driberg was 
also communicated to the Council, stating that 2 large force af 
British had arrived at Silau, and that it was reported that they 
intended crossing the Kaymolle river in three columns, one at the 
mouth of the river, the second at a place called Topoe and the third 
at Tammerawille, and it was resolved that the following letter 
should be written, addressed jointly to Capt. Bertin and the Resident 
de Haart :-— 

We have considered the contents of your letters of yesterday's 
place, we bave approved the measures taken by you for the defence 
of the Kaymelle river and for the destruction of the sheds which 
had been erected for the enemy on the opposite side. In the second 
place, we find the observations of the Hon'ble de ls Motte well 
grounded, regarding the risk the whole detachment would run 
of being cut off if the enemy crossed at different points of the river. 
This danger is more apparent, smee, scoording to all reports re- 
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es ved: the enemy is so strong that he can cross in three seperate 
columns, each of them stronger than our whole detachment This 
danger is also greatly increased by the Preparations how being made 
8 our borders. not only in the 7 Korles, but also in the 3 and 4 
Korles by the Kandyans Whose Dessare, who ja only @ quarter of 


rounding enemy, with the heaviest Ines. Above all, it was our in. 
tention, by placing this detachment at Negombo, to hold up the 
sree an. Wee then reported to be barely 600 strong, and to 
Tecided, wie et the Fiver (Kaymelle), but we had already 


Feturn march to Kolumbo before he could be out off; and we also 
leave it to Your Honours to select whichever way, by the sea shore 
or further inland, you may consider practicable in the circumstanceg, 
Which, es Mr. de la Motte rightly observes, change daily in times 
of ‘war. 1 Sis connection we would also inform you that fearing 
® general uprising in the District on the other side of the river 


Your Honours must inform as Which way the detachment intends 
taking. so that we may give the Desave (of the Colombo Deszavony) 
the necessary orders in time. to have in readiness the boats required 
for the crossing of our river (Kelani). 

We remain, with greetings, Gallant and Hon'ble Bir, Your 
good friends, (Syd.) J, g. van Angelbeck, C. van Angelbeek. D. @. 
you Driberg, J. Reintous, B. L. van ditter, A. Samlans, J. A, 
Vollenhove, N. Issendorp, and G. Hofland (in margin) Kolombo 
the 3lst January, 1706. 
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the advice of the Hon : the Colonel von Driberg, to appoint a military 
tribunal to deal with offences of « purely military character during 
the siege, and thet this tribunal was to. be composed of ane Major, 
2 Captains, 2 Lieutenants, and 2 Ensigna with Lieut; Venekamp 
as Auditor; but that should it happen that the national (Dutch) 
mpiment and the Wurtemberger were implicated in one and the: 
wame offence, the tribunal should be composed half of national 
officers and half of the above-mentioned regiment, and that a 
staff-cficer of either corps should alternately preside. It was 
resolved to approve the Governor's action. 
Secret Resolutions of the Council of Ceylon at a meating held on 
Sunday, the 14th Fobruary, 1796. 

At this specially convened meeting of the Council, H. E. the 
Governor produced a letter from the gentlemen, Stuart and Gardner, 
commanding the British ses and land forces with which this fortress 
is invested, addressed to H. FE. and the Council, demanding 
the surrender of this fortress, and threatening that if, in the event 
of 's refusal, they should be forced to open fire with their batteries, 
_ we would not-be afforded the option of capitulating, but that we 
should have to surrender at discretion,—the translation running as 
follows :—To the Hon'ble J. G. van Angelbeek and the Council of 
Colombo: We tha undersigned commanding His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s sea and land forces before Colombo, callixpon you to surrender 
to the King our master this fort and the remaining possessions 
m Ceylon under your rule. Your Honours most be aware that all 
hope of enccour from Europe, from your own country aa well ss 
* from the power that has usurped the liberal and lawful government 
of the same, is vain: and when His Majesty's conquests on this side 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a4 well aa the eurrender of that fortress, 
are taken into conciderstion, moreover the strength of the British 
fieetin the: Indian Ocean, you will also realise that all hope of help 
from any of the remaining Dutch possessions in Asia is equally vain. 
‘These are the reasons that have prompted the undersigned to make 
this demand, knowing fall well that Your Honour are equally deeir- 
ous of preventing any further bloodshed, which, s¢ proved by the 
Teosnt incidents, ia idle and of no avail. Your Honours should 
alo remember that an obstinate resistance against the forces 
now before Colombo will tend to change the kindly sentiments 
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foros them to open fire with their batteries ; also that, if you then 
emreninr, it will have to be at discretion. Major Agnew, who will 
ave the honour to hand this letter to Your Honours, is empowered 
by us to draw up the terms of capitulation, and we have not the 
least donbt that an agreement satisfactory and honourable to both 
Parties will bo arrived at. (Sed) J, Stuart and A. H. Gardner, 
Headquarters of the Army before Colombo, the Idth Fobruary, 
IT86. (below) Translated from the English. (Sgd) A. H. Gieelor, 


After reading the above, H, E. said by way of introduction - 
That, since the first summons in July up to the present, H. 
had done his utmost to carry out the numerous repairs which the 
fortress stood in need of, and to strengthen it as much as possible, 
5 could be seen from s detailed report by the Captain Enginces 
Foenander, the which he wished should be inserted here, (Report 
follows ; not reproduced), 

H- EB. went on to say that, when it was resolved by « majority 
of votes totally to decline the second summons in October. be 
cherished the hope that they would reooive the neoessary orders 
and early help from Holland and Batavia, aleo that he relicd on 
the rumour widely ourmnt, that Tipoe would create a diversion, 
and, lastly, that be fully believed that before long a French fleet 
“ould make ite appearance ; however, thst nothing had come of 
all these hopes and expectations. He added that (1) the Native 
chiefs had failed to supply the 800 volunteers promised to form 
a fiving column with Captain Mittman’s Malays to haraas the enemy 
and cut off his supplies; (2) that certain dispositions to cheak the 
British advance by Mutwal had failed, and that they hed lowh 4p 
killed and 64 wounded, and that the 200 Chalias with these forsee 
pad ‘taken to their beels ; (3) that 260 upto yesterday’ nd deserted 
from the four companies of armed Sinhalese, and more than half 
af the four companies of Moors :{4)that most of the Sepoya had 
Geserted, and that he dared not trust any of them outside tho fort 

“1 Ti ng tetera FU. Ravan toe ae tec 


et Caph, Lngrerin at, it ® Antachment of 2 commputies Of Malage: tegeitor coon ten 
atime Lagrevies, tn order £0 attaiic Lee See at wubwal. whit, soncrding ts the seenrte 


Caph Milena oi oe Atle ade of Greater Mute, the Paibeta nad eae eae 
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(5) that there were desertions also among the Malays, and that more 
than half the Moorish artillery had defaulted ; (6)thatwith the excep- 
tion of the officers, the Kolumbo garrison consisted of only 584 
European infantry, 772 Malays, 124 European artillery, 118 sailors, 
and 19 artisans; (7) that all the’ coolies had run away; and 
(8) that there was no more copper money in the Company's ohest,, 

Hi. E. also eubmitted statements of advice from his staff- 
officers, who, with hardly an exception, were in favour of & surrender, 
and pointed out that, according to his estimates and the reports 
of spies, &c., the British forees amounted to not less than 10,000 
men, and that the fleet consisted of 3 frigates, 13 armed 3-masters, 
and 5 amaller yoaselu, 

H. E. also communicated to the Meeting the contents of » 
letter received from P. Slnysken, (Governor of Surat), pointing 
out the great superiority of the British forces, &c., &c., and suggest 
ing that H, B.'s staff-officers should be called upon to state their 
opinions, in writing, regarding the feasibility or otherwise of making 
good the defence of Kolumbo. 

‘The staff-offloers, with the exception of Major Vaugine, ull agreed 
that Kolumbo could not hold out Jonger than thres days. Major 
Vaugine's etatement reads as follows:— Notwithstanding our un- 
fortunate situation, since we have been forsaken by the Government 
of Batavia, the Hon'ble Company, and the Republic ; notwithstand- 
ing our shortness of men and coolies and our lack of means for 
transporting our artillery and ammunition; notwithstanding the 
alender resources. which are only left to us; notwithstanding the 
large number of desertions among our Indian troops ; and notwith- 
standing the overwhelming guperiority of the English forces; 
but taking into consideration the good courege of the few people 
thst are still with os: I am of opinion, not in a spirit of temerity 
but as befite » man of courage, that we are in duty bound to defend 
our city to the best of our ability, and that we should not capitulate 
antil we have won the esteem and regard of the enemy by o valiant 
Semeey 

‘The Council having considered all this, and chiefly taken Into 
consideration that the staff-officers yon Driberg, Von Hugel, 
Sebeede, Prophalow, Villnagel, and Heupner, had advised that the 
fortress could not hold out for longer than three days; also that the: 
fortress could not be defended with any chance of success ageinst 
the great force with which it was invested ; further, that all that 
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srould result on their refusal to capitulate would be the destrustion 
of the whole city and the slaughter of the inhabitants, snd also 
that if they had to surrender: after all this, it would have to be at: 
discretion, in which event neither the Republic nor the Company 
would derive the least benefit for the present, or till Great Britain 
should be forced to restore, at a general peace, what she had taken 
accordingly it was unanimously resolved to propose an equitable 
capitulation. 

Seerot Resolutions of Monday tho 15th February, 1796. 

The draft of the Articles of Capitulation having been laid 
before the Council, together with Major Agnow’s observations, 
and H. E. also having acknowledged that better terms could not 
have been stipulated for, it was unanimously resolved to accept 
them and, thereafter, to surrender the fortress the next morning. 
Thus done and reaolved in the Castle of Kolumbo, datum ut supra. 

(Sed) J. G. van Angelbeok, C, van Angelbeck, C. von Driberg, 
J. Reintous, 8, L. van Zitter, A. Samant, J. A. Vollenbove, D. D. 
yan Ranzow, A. Issendorp, and T. G. Hofland. 
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HUGH CLEGHORN, 
Caylon’s First Colonial Secretary. 
By J. P, Lewis, 0m., 0.0.8, (Retired). 


——_S_> 


i 3 first Englishman (or must we say Scotchman ?) entitled 

. to mention, in connection with British rule in Ceylon, is 
certainly Hugh Cleghorn (1761-1836). For it wasto him that the 
annexation of the Ceylon coaste by the East Indis Company we 
chiefly doe. 

During a temporary residence in Switzerland, he had met Count 
Charles De Meuron, and, with him, negotiated the transfer of the 
Swiss Regiment De Meuron from the service of the Dutch, to that 
of the English, East India Company. This so weakened the power 
of the former that the forces of the intter made « rapid and easy 
conquest of the coast of Ceylon, and tho Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Hon. Henry Dundas, attributed this to Cleghorn’s 
acquisition of the Do Meuron Regiment. Cleghorn died in 1836, 
and on his tombstone at Strathvithie is etyled " the Agent through 
whose instrumentality the Island af Ceylon waa annexed to the 
British Empire." 

He has other claima to notice, not conceded by the Dictionary 
of National Biography, nor by Buckland in bis Dictionary of 
Indian Biography, which find no place for him in their columns. 
Ho was Professor of Civil History at the University of St. Andrew's 
before he travelled East, and Sir Walter Scott, who met him thirty 
years after hia return, described him as “an able man, has seen 
much snd apeake well.” The Royal Geographical Society of to- 
day would certainly honour him, for he "made sremarkable journey 
with Count De Meuron stress Europe to Alexandria, over the desert 
on camels to Suez, and down the Red Sea in a pilgrim boat to 
Medina, then in an Arab ship to Bombay.” This wae in ITQ6, 
tefore “the overland route was opened.” And the motive for 
this hazardous and adventurous journey was his zeal for the glory 
‘of tho British Empire; for ‘he sobieved his object of reaching 
India before news of the events in Europe could arrive by the 
ordinary channels.” 
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it seems that Cleghorn accompanied the expeditions that ths: 
Government of Fort St. George sent, in 1795-0, against Trincomales 


and Colombo, 

Possibly, ‘Lieutenant Cleghorne’ of the Madras Engineers, 
who accompanied a detachment of that Corps in these expeditians, 
was a gon of Hugh Cleghorn. If so, was he = Colonel four years 
later and identical with the “ Colonel Cleghorn,” son of Hugh, who 
was present with the De Meuron Regiment at the siege of Serings. 
patam in May, 1799! 

On the appointment of the Hon. Frederie North to the Gov- 
emomhip of Ceylon in 17938, Cleghorn was mode his“ Crown Seor- 
tary” “with the same powers as Mr. Bernard of the Cxupe.” He 
may, therefore, be aaid to be the first member of “ His Majesty's 
Ceylon Civil Service," first in time ae well aa first in status, as his 
successors have been reckoned. 

Cleghorn travelled out with North to Bombay early. in 1798, 
‘and remained there with him for two months. He was then sent 
by North to Madras “ to arrange forms of business and to establish 
checks on public expenditure in the administration of govern- 
ment in Ceylon. He arrived on 15th August and remained there 
mntil after 8th September. He was also to get the papem on 
Ceylon left there by Lord Mornington, who had for a short time 
been. Governor of Fort St. George before taking up tho Governor- 
Generalship, and who had just come out from England and assumed 
office. Ceylon, after it had been freed from the rule of Fort St. 
George and the East India Company, had been placed dimotly 
goder the Governor-General. 

On 28th September, Cleghorn was at Jaffna on his way to 
‘Colombo where. he was when North arrived there on 12th October. 

At the begiming of their association tayether m the Govern. 
ment of Ceylon, North was quite pleased with his Secretary, He 
wos “sincerely happy in having such men as De Meuron, Cleghorn 
and Agnew.” Cleghorn had furnished him with an able teport 
on the affairs of the Island, its administrstion while it was under 
Fort St. George, ita provedure, aceounta, ete., and hud commented 
anfsvourably an the spirit shown by the chief Civilians at Madras 
With regard to the transfor of Ceylon to an administration inde- 
Pendent of Fort St. George, a measure which they regarded as 
adverse to their patrouage and emoluments. He had also taken 
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an unfavourable view of the conduct of the Madras Civilian, Robert. 
Andrews, in Ceylon, and of the Madras dubashes who had worked 
under Andrews, In this last matter, Governor North followed 
Cleghorn, and seems to have depended on him s good deal in the 
formation of his opinion, 

When, therefore, there -was, just atthis time, talk of the King 
of Kandy’s sending an embassy to Colombo, North at ones decided 
that to Cleghorn should be entrusted the embexsy that wus to be. 
sent to Kandy in return. Meanwhile, Cleghorn and Captain Turnour, 
the Comniandant at Mannar, were busy “ collecting and arranging " 
the nocounte and statistics of the last Pearl Fishery, as well as 
examining those of the revenues of the Island, generally, for the 
information of the Governor, who had already discovered that 
ita finances were not in a satisfactory state. 

But things did not go on smoothly for long. The Governor 
to have been liable to what now-a-days would be called “ nerves.” 
Lord Mornington had noted in his diary of 7th July. 1798, after 
North's appointment to the Governormhip, but before bir arrival 
in Ceylon: “ North is angry, afflicted, surprised, hia state uncer- 
tain and embarrased, and so ridiculous.” 

It ia not surprising, therefore, that the Governor soon got If 
into his head that Cleghorn was. at the bead of a “ click," as he gall 
it, of combination of the Madraa Civilians left in Ceylon, which 
was out to make things disagrveable for him. In view of Cleghorn’s 
strictures on Andrews and other Madras civilians, this hardly 
scems likely, but North was convineed of it, looked upan everything 
Cleghorn did, with suspicion, aad made very uncomplimentary 
references tohim in his correspondence with Lord Mornington. 

The trouble began at Trincomalee some eight month or 
eo after North had taken up the reins of government. It arose 
over s report made by Cleghorn and Macdouall, a Madras Civilian, 
who, with Andrews, had been appointed Commissioners for the 
Pearl Fishery of 1798, on the subject of that Fishery. (Andrew) 
had nothing to do with this report as he had already returned to 
Madras.) Some recommendation or proposal—North calls & 
“a profligate chest "—had been over-ruled by the Governor-General 
in aceordanre with North's views, and Cleghorn, according to 
North's informant, bad drawn up an intemperate letter in reply, 
which Colonel Champagne ‘* with difficulty” bad prevented bim 
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to North “reams of paper” against the Governor. 

So much waa the latter perturbed by thi, that he had asked 
oe Heeroteny: 6€, Stale (7. 2et either Bias i, Otaghots: go ome. by 
the next cinnamon ehips.” Hoe writes to Lord Mornington: “The 
condnet of Secretary Cleghorn has been outrageous, far beyond 
whet I hed imagined....I am much roiled by that madman...." 
But he reflects that he can get rid of him temporarily when he goes 
on that embassy, He can disposs of Cleghorn for three or four 
months “an he cannot do as much harm there as ab Colombe,” 
and then ho proceeds to make an atrocious pun—“ though I am 
afraid thet cendying will not bave the samo effect on him as on 
currants in making him sweet, yet he will have leisure to reflect that 
he has not succeeded in overthrowing my Government.” 

But, two days later, North received some lotters from Cloghorn 
thet had been sent after him to India and were now returned, 
and they were “full of courtesy and kindness." The Governor 
softened towards him and reflected that "fieroeness is not my 
forte,” though he waz “ fully determined to govern.’ He hears 
that Cloghorn is now “ quite humble and decent,” and is talking 
with resignation or equanimity of his embassy to Kandy or departure 
by # cinnamon ship, He would be “ sorry to hurt the poor devil ” 
for whom he has “ rather a twaddling regard,” 

But at the same time, North was rather meazy lest the Secre. 
tary of State should adopt Cleghorn’s. view of his procosdings 
in the matter of Macdonall, whom North had suspected of culpable 
negligence in the disoharge of bis duties as Collector of Mannar. 
On Bist July, he wrote » private letter to Cleghorn “to open his 
eyes and bring him to his senses." This letter explains his reasons 
for suspending Maodousll and Garrow, Collectors at Trincomalee 
and Mollaittivu respectively, and for sppointing Turnour to Mannar 
in pilace of the former. 

. Meanwhile, the Governor unburdens himself about Cleghorn, 
in his diary and in his letters to Lord. Mornington: “Not a day 
passed” without Cleghorn's "publicly abusing him," until the arrival 
of the Governor-General’s proclamation approving of the Governor's 
action, which “dumbfounded" Cleghorn. But Cleghorn had written 
= ream of Paper against thie decision and against North, and. hed 
got the clerk to transcribe these letters in his own house. For, as 

North writes to Lord Mornington a few days before, he is afraid 
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that Cleghorn’s conduct is inspired by the belief that Lord Mfor- 
nington has withdrawn his confidence from North snd that be 
prefers Cleghorn. Tho latter has “grown dissgreesble and really 
dangerous"; “he says you like him and will let him go home 
for one year.” North ia quite ready to join in this hope—in fact 
be would pay half the expenses “for making that golden bridge.” 

In the same Ietter to Lord Mornington he describes him as 
under the domination of Macdouall, and adda that “his vanity, 
when sufficiently flattered will make him give his confidence with 
a facility that would disgrace s child. He hes no method, no 
regularity, and doca not understand money matters.” North 
is afraid be has beon made a catspaw by Macdouall. By September, 
North had, after suspending and reinstating, finally dismissed 
Macdouall, In North's view, the effect of this display of authority 
was to overawe Cleghorn, who, he informs the Governor-General, 
bad "lost his senses with terror. L om high and distant with him, 
and he never comes to the office....Cleghorn will shortly be fit 
for no place but Bedlam.” 

{t is not perhmps surprising that the culpability of Macdouall 
‘was not at first sight evident to Cleghorn, for General Hay Macdowall, 
who had been deputed by the Governor to exumine Macdouall 
and to verify the rice in his charge at Arippu, reported ot first 
that, in his opinion, Macdouall, “though he had been carvless, 
bad not been criminal.” 

But North’s irritation and dissatisfaction waxed daily, ‘Tho. 
next thing was that Cleghorn was to resign the embassy 
to Kandy, and that General Hay Macdowall was to take 
it instead. North was, in fact, thinking of suspending Cleg- 
horn, for “his absurdity is beyond comparison.” Three weeks 
Inter, he writes that Cleghorn is “ absolutely quaking with fear, 
and now abeolutely fawns apon me,” whereas, when the Chief 
BGeeretary waa ab the Fishery, his public abuse of the Governor 
at the table at which be presided “ was a public scandal, it never 
cessed and he waa never sober after dinner.” From the complete 
ehange in his behsviour North infers that there was “ead work” 
at the Fishery and he intends to ferret it out, By 14th September, 
be had resolved on suspending Cleghorn as soon as he had received 
the report of the Commission he had sppointed to inquire into the 
conduot of Macdounll at the Pearl Fishery. This he seems to have 
done, for, in January, be informed Lord Mornington that he had 
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reported the suspension of Cleghorn to the Secretary of State, 
and had called on him either to support him in this sation or to 
recall him. 

But, within the next fortnight, Cleghorn had eettled the matter, 
aw far ax he was concerned, by leaving Ceylon, and North is jubilant. 
“ "The Preston with Cleghorn has weighed anchor from this plitce." 

One camot somehow, in view of Cleghorn’s record and the 
Hon. Frederic North's weaknesses, his sentimentalitics, his impul- 
siveness and his want of judicial balance,’ feel that he waa treated 
with fairness by the Governor, or that the latter's imputations 
and inferences were justified. 

How the matter of Cleghorn’s suspension ended does not appear 
from the official correspondence. Anyway, he gave up his £3,000 
@ year appointment and mtormed to Seotland. He was laird of 
Strathvithie in Fifo, and died there in 1836. He had been given 
a bans of £5,000 by the Ceylon Government for the part he took 
in bringing the Island into the Empire. He has left an interesting 
diary, in manuscript, of his remarkable journey to: India, and of the 
wholé transactions which led up to the soquisition of Ceylon, which 
is preserved at Strathvithie, now the property of Sir Alexandar 
Sprot, M.P., his great-grandson. 

Although he waa o professor of Civil History, he had no liking 
forthe study of Isw, for he remonstrated with North for having put 
him into “ that damned law business of which be knows nothing." 
The “ damned law business " was the system. of tho administration 
of justice in Ceylon, regarding which be had to write a letter to the 
Seoretary of State. Notwithstanding this, he compiled a “Minute 
on Land Tenure in Ceylon.’ When the Land Settlement Ordinance 
came into prominence at the end of last century in Ceylon, as Mr, EB, 
B. Suster remarked, * Cleghorn’s minute “ was ss often in demand 
a2 it wae difficulttofind. Versatility, at least,waa one characteria 
tio of Ceylon’s finst Colonial Secretary. 

(Cordiner, who cams over from Madras to Trincomalee in April 
_ 1700, and journeyed by land from that place to Colombo in June, 

mt Cleghorn at Negombe on 24th June, and handed over to him 
some letters of introduction whioh he had brought from Madras. 
This-was just at the time that North was charsoterising Olegharn’s 
conduct aa “* outrageous " to Lord Mornington, in whose company 
Cordiner had made part of the voyage out. The chaplain dined 
) Ses Sie Themes Maillon, iy W. Fwealesd = SSS 
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with Cleghorn two days later at Colombo. He does not, in elther 
of his books, mention Cleghorn again. Cordiner was a great admirer 
of North's. One wonders how he managed to steer a course between 
the Governor and his Secretary, and to keep in with both. 

The above account of Cleghorn is based on (1) an article on 
“The Caylon Civil Service” by the late Mr. E. B. Suster, 0.0-8., in 
the Christmas Number of the Timea of Ceylon for 1914 (2) 
istter to one of the Indian newspapers by Cleghorn’s great-grand- 
son, Sir Alexander Sprot, Bart, M.P. and (3) the Wellesley M58 
published in the Ceylon Literary Register, Vol. IL] 
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PORTUGUESE INFLUENCE ON 
SINHALESE SPEECH. 


By Rev. &. G- Presesa, 8.7. 
(Concluded from Vol. VIII, Part I, Page 60), 


118 Kaba- 
kurutiuva, n@send, 0 498 " Women's Cabai curta. Short 
jacket." cabaya. 

The word cabaya also means “‘s sort of eile stuff generally 
embroidered with gold and mush used a few years ago for ladiea” 
reese." (Vieira). 

119 Kabaleriya, m@eqSea "Tress of false Cabelleira, head 


hair * of hair, wig.” 
120 Kabsya, =@o0 =" Coat.” O-P.Cubaye,Cabai 
“Tunic.” Part 
Cabaya, of Arabic 
origin, 


Gray, in his notes on Pyrard, thinks that "the word was in. 
troduced before the time of the Portugurce," and remarks that 
" Cahays in Ceylon means a coat or jacket." (Hob-Job.3.¥.) The 
word has been used by Castanheds (1551), Correa (1552) who 
explains “ Cabaya he hum vestido como a nog he o pelote.”” ‘The 
Englishman, Ralph Fitche, (1585) describes: it  Cabie made like 
aehirt tied with strings on one cide ;" Linechoten (1598) "a thinne 
cotton linnen gowne called Cabaia,."’ The Portuguese sent Manam- 
peri Mobottiyar a white Cabaya (Huma cabaya branca muito fins) 
which he donned with great ceremony when he assumed the title 
Jayavirs Bandar.” (Queyroe 364-5.) According to Schouten, the 
chief men in Ceylon, wear “a white Cabay or gown made of sill, 
flowered or of white cotton” (C.B_R.A.S. Journal X1. 343.) Percival, 
(141-2) describing the dress worn by the unmarried Dutch ladies, 
saye: “Over the whole is thrown the kabey, or muslin robe with 
sleeves fitted close to the arms, and reavhing down to the wrist, 
with five or six buttons of gold, silver or precious stones. A long 
or short kabey is used according to fancy.” 
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121 Kabuk, mped * Laterite.”" Cabouco, “* quar- 
ry,” Anglo-Indian. 
Cabook. 

"Tt is likely that the blocks of laterite were called by the 

pedras de cavouce * quarry stones,” and, by & process 
familiar in English, the last word, after a time, came to be retained 
ns the name of the material.” (Ferguson C.B.R.AS. Jl. 3, 178), 
Daalmans (1659) uses kopkuk ; Hoydt (1744) Capock. 

122 Kachchlya, 22850 “ Rollet cloth.” Cacka, “a kind 
of coarse “cloth: 
mado in India “ 
(Keichies, catches, 
Hob-Job). 

128 Kachchlys, m®Sa “Roll, whole C.P.Cache, “w roll 

piece of cloth" of cloth 40 cubits 
in length. (Cf. 
No li4and Quey- 
roz, Conquista, 33) 
124 Kadadasi, xeengl : r . 
Karadssi, mdoS Paper ' Cartas. 

Carta ix not used in the sense of paper. Cartaz, of Asiatic 
origin, came into use in India for  oortificste,” “ safe conduct," 
and thence, for ‘any paper, bill, placard." Portuguese writers felt 
the teed of explaining the word: “Certidac, a que elles chamao 
Carlaz "(Correa), “ With carlazes of * safo.conduct * from the Capt, 
of Cochin " (Couto IV, VIII, J 60, 92,) permissoea para navegay, 
Boovaro, 1G ete. The British troops, in 1803, foand in the King’s 
palace, Kandy, “' profusion of soft paper made in the country of the 
bark of trees “(Cord, II, 181), 

125 Kaju, F<) | “ Caja” Cafu (Ancardium 
occidentale), & 
Brazili piss 
and name intro- 
duced by the 
Portugues: 

196 Kaldarama, =<d¢o9 “Cauldron” Caldeiro. 

Now spplied to the copper stills used in distilling arrack. 

127 Kaldu, md¢ “Broth.” Caldo, “ soup.” 

195 Kailsama, 2@c® “ Panteloons.” Calpas. 
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129 ; . Ae CP. Cambre, Ca- 
PeEalg mesa Room. mara, “chamber,"” 

180 Kambaya, m@@2c “The coloured cloth 

worn by women.” 

Cambaya, panos de Cambaya, “cloth of Cambaya,"* = port 
of Gujerat formerly well known. Ships from Cambays were in 
Colombo when Lourengo da Almeida arrived (1505), Corres (0.2.2. 
TIT, 133.) 

According to Castanhedsa, the pooplr of Ceylon “ cover them- 
selves, below the girdle, with cloth of silk and cotton which they 
tall pafolas (O.L.R: 1.¥, 190); and. pafotas are “ coloured cottons 
and eilke™ (Barbosa) “which are made at Cambaya '' (Carrea), 
The word Cambaya, though of Asiatic origin, was introduced into 
India by the Portuguese (C0... I, 2394) 

The Anglo-Indian “Camboy," is 6 corruption, not of Cambaya 
but of Cabaya, and is wed to designate both the Kambaya and the 
Sarong; a fruit{a] source of error. ‘Tennent, for instance, seve 
“the torm ‘ Camboy’ is used to designate the cotton cloth univer- 
‘sally worn st tho present day in the Maritime Provinees,"’ (I, 588). 
(On its derivation he says "The Chinese who visited the island 
in the seventh century deveribed the people as clothed in the loose 
tobe, still mown as * Camboy,' a word probably derived from the 
Chinese koopei, which signifies outton”™ (I, 451). This discovery 
be repeats at p, 88, and I, 107. 

13] Kamisaya, m8caq “Shirt; children’s Camis. 

night-ehirt."" 

It is much discussed whether the word ia of Latin or Arabic 
origin, St. Jerome uses camiss in his Ep. ad Fabiolam, which 
Yule and Burnel consider to be the source of the Arabio dumis: 
(Hob-Job. wv.) 

132 Kaneds, smedoed “Measure of P. Canado, “s 

capacity.” measure equal to 
3 Englizh pints.” 
(Nunes, Livro dos 

: pesos, d4). 

In Mannsr arrack wassold by the canadé, which fa the Porta- 
guese Canade, s measure of liquids, which is said to be L2 bottles 
(C.A, & LR. vy. 15). 

133 Kanuva, = emseg® —* Gutter, drain” Cano, 

Cano ts also 9 barrel, ses No. 184. 
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134 Kanuva, “ Barrel.” (see No. 133). 

135 Kapalaruva, 2G@2d;0 “Plastering C.P. Cafla “plas 
ter," F, Acofelar, 
“to wash with 

136 Kepiri, osm8S =“ Cafir.” Cafre 


137 Kappadu, mdmog “Castrate Copado,“gelded.” 
138 Kappitia, mcdScfeos “Captain.” Capitan. 


Raj. 557 
139 Karabu, mé2Q “Cloves.” Cravo(see No.165) 
140 Keragpus, mdoed Carapura, “a hat 
to keep out the 
“ Hat." cold.” 
C.P. Carpuce 
Karabuss, mcéaect » * Cap." 


1812, “The King has lately sent gOSdemt6 (eight. 
cornered hats) to the two Adikars, and mm@dEdesed5 (four. 
cornered hats) to the Dissawes, and white Karapyas Toppi to the Dak- 
gannas, to preserve the proper distinctions " (D’Oyly’s Diary, 116). 

14] Karatts, modem “ Wagon 
carriage.” } 
Kareltuva, medsisp® “ Bondy Careta. 
carriage.” F) 
142 Kardamungu, mS¢8-@ ‘“ Cardamons.” sit a (s. 


143 Kartuva, eaSen® “Quarter,” Quarto. | 

144 Kasada, soeo¢ 4“ Marringe."” = Casay, “to marry;"" 
Casado, “married 
man.” C. P. Cara- 
do. 

Every Portuguese in the East was cither « Soldado or Oasado; 
the former received pay, the latter no regular pay, but enjoyed 
wortain privileges. 

145 Kaskinns, seGedeg “ Applied to the Casquinka, dimi- 
gold shells which nutive of Cazes 
onesch side parti. “Rind.” 
ally ‘enclose the 
glass or coral bead 
of os necklace” 
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148 Kastane, = sadeooesp (1) P. Catana 

“A curved, Sinhalese short-sword."” The sabre worn by 
Sinhalese headmen; P. Catana, a Jarye bread-mword used by the 
inhabitants of Japan. The word is of Japanes= origin and has 
been weed by Lucena Bocearo, Cardim (Cf. Dalgado, 47). 

The Hon, Mr. H. W. Codrington, whom I consulted, doubts 
thie: derivation on the ground that the wespon is Eastern and 
not European in type, and that the Portuguese word Catana itaelf 
is suid to be of Oriental origin. He tentatively suggests « Persian 
or Malay origin: 

Cord. (I. 97) thus describes the castane: “ All tho men ip 
office wear swords of a moderate size, antiquated and not formidable 
in appearance. The hilt and scabbard are made of silver. The 
former imitates the head of « tiger ; the latter is curious! y emboseed 
and turned round st the point. The sashes are either of rich gold 
or silver Ince, to which is affixed a brilliant star, or cluster of various. 
gems. The design and workmanship exhibited in these decorations 
are distinguishing badges af the particular rank of the wearer,’ 

D'Oyly(5)" There are among thom (the people who attend 
the 2 Adigars’') some guns, swords, and Castanas.”" “ Gusrds 
bearing muskets, swords, Kastanas stood afranged in two rows"'(149). 

Portuguese writers «peak of a Sinhalese weapon called ealichurze, 
a “sabre two and half spans long" (Ribeiro), “a broad, short 
knife # little curved "' (Boocaro), “small broad-sworda’’ (Menezes, 
Queyroz vto.).Calichurro evidently stands for o Sinhalese word 
whioh has not yet been identified (Cf JL XIV. 175). 

147 Kastiguva, mesa “Trouble.” Castigo, " punjah- 


mmont."* 

48 Matikisma, =2S34e@ “ Catechism," Cathequesi, Cate. 
chmo, 

149 Keju, est “ Cheese.” Qusjo. 

150 Kenti, estef 9 * Anger." Queniz, “ hot.” 


151 Kiriehohiya, BS8So “A Malay dag- Cris, Malay Kris. 
ger.” (Raj. 63). The Portuguese 
“as blow with a 

cris,” 
The word was probably used in Ceylon prior to thy Portuguese. 
Hf Reinand is right in hie translation of the Arab Relations of the 
Sth end 10th centuries, in correcting & reading, otherwise unin. 
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telligible, to Ari, we shall have a very early adoption of this word 
by Western travellers. It occurs in a passage relating to Ceylon, 

C. 910 A.D. “ Formerly it was common enough to see in this 
island » man of the country walk into the market grasping in his 
hand a khri, ic. o dagger peculiar to the country, of admirable 
make, and sharpened to the finestedge. The man would lay hands 
on the wealthiest of tho merchants that he found, taking him by 
the throat, brandish his dagger before his eyes, and finally drag him 
out of the town.” (Hob-Job 8.7.) 

Queyroz (755), Schouten (Jour, XI, 243) and D’'Oyly (164) 
mention the use of Gris in Qeylon. Peretval (155) ~ The arms 
which the Malays carry....consist of a kind of dagger, called 
Eresae or Criase; the blade of which is of the best tempered steel 
and often made of a serpentine form, co as to inflict « most deadly 
wound. The handle is of ivory or wood, carved into the figure 
of 8 man’s body and arms, with » head representing something 
between that of s man and o bird.” 

152 Kittarama, G@efeosd® “ Guitar.” Guitarra. 

163 Kompanna- exm Scopes “Slave-Island."' C.P. Compania, 

Vidiya, La) -[-) and itha,“Ialand.” 

This has been supposed to mean “ Company's street." Nell 
denies that the Company is the Dutch East India Company, 
“ag all the roads belonged to them : this is too far-fetched.” 

“There is another suggestive derivation from the Portuguese 
Campanha, which would, however, rather refer to a field expedition 
than a cantonment.” 

Mr Denham in his Censws Report (131) thought that the Com: 
pany referred to is the “‘ Company of gun lasvars who had their 
lines there,”” He even doubted “ss to how the name Slave Inland 
sree. It would appear that the name Slave Island was given it 
in English times.’ 

There is, however, no doubt that it was called Slave [sland 
at least 100 years before the British. In 1707 it is spoken of as 
the “Jika dos Escravos”” “ Ilha dos Eseravos da Companhia“ 
(O Chronista de Tissuary V1, 162) as a familiar and well-known 
name. From which it would appear that the name “Slave Island” 
was not given in English times, and that “ the Company’ ia the 

Ferguson gives the following origin to Slave Ialand: "Ono 
night the slaves of s certain Dutch household in the Fort rose and 
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murdered the whole family, After that, all the slaves in the Fort, 
aiter the day’s work was done, were collected in punts and rowed 
out into what was nearly an island, and there kept under guard 
until the time came to return and engage in their daily toil" (Od 
and New Colombo, 9). i 


According to Cordiner, there was no Street in Slave Island. : 
“There is no road by which a carriage can drive to either (of the 
two gentiemen'y villas in Slave Island) without making a circuit 
of several miles. ‘The common way of going to the first mentioned 
villa is through the sally port, either on Loot, en horseback, in s 
palanquin, nlong the esusewsy, or across the lake in a boat, In 
going to the other it is usual to pass nearly o mile along the south 
road, until in front of the house, then to turn down to the weter’s 
edge, and cross a branch of the lake, which has there the appearance 
al s river, not being more than thirty yards in breadth (present 
Bridge Road ?)"' 

_ There was, therefore, no street. Whonce came “ Company's 
Street 1” Tam inclined to think that vidiya is not “street,” bute 
sorruption of iAa, pronounced “ ije." Jje in Sinhalese mouths 

* During the Datch period " writes Mr. Denham, “ it is referred 
to only as * Zje,' the island ; and it is still known by this name 
amonget many of the Portuguese mechanics,’”' 








154 Konsajuva,s mostexs4s® * Court." CP. Consejo, 
“council,” (P. 
ConseTho). 
155 Kontaya, exusfoa |. Contas. 
Kontinna, sae i vivian CP. Continha. 
156 Kopi, exS ” Coffee."” Café. | 
157 Koppe, emides “Cup.” Copa. 
158 Koradama,samceS =“ Twisted CP. Cordan. 
thread,"* ab a 
shoe-tie "* F. 
159 Kormama,e@scde@ “ Heart!" Coragae (Nell), 
160 Korel, emg “ Coral" Coral. 
161 Koronel, e25:66250;4 " Coroner." Coronel. 
162 Korosme, eancedove® “ Lent.” Quarcama. 
163 Kottama, exsSD@ “Jucket.” — Coiag 
164 Kova, exm® “ Pipe," Cova, “ crucible,” 
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165 Krabu, 9 “ Bar-ornament”Cravo, “ smuill 
nail," C.P, “esr 
ornament,” also 
the spice (see 
No. 139) | 

Tha ear-ornament is eo called from its resemblance to the 
spice, which was called crave from its resemblance to o nail. Cloves 
from L. clavws " nail." Fr, Clow dz girofles ‘' nail of girofies," Garcia 
da Orta calafar, (Arabic garafala, quarafal, anglice gilly flower, 
now applied to the similar shaped bud of Pink). The comparizon 
to nails rams through many languages (Ho}-Job), Chinese nail 
epice, Persian nailkin, German nail eploc. 

168 Kulachchama, C@®5® “ Mattress."  Colchan. 

Kulichchama, 2@55®9 “ Bolster” 


( Clough.) 

167 Kuluna, 20a * Pillar," Coluna. 

168 Kumera, mcSo "Top ridge of a Cume (L.culmen)- 
roof.” 

160 Kunna, speteq “Wedge,” Cunha, 


170 Kuppiya, endsa “Small bottle.” Copa. 
171 Kurtinna, @SGefeq = Curtain.” C.P. Cortinka 


(Cortina), 
172 Kurusaya, =o; " Cross.” Cruz. 
173 Kussiya, aE a yi Cozinha. 
Kussinna, mace} Kitchen, C.P. Cusinha, 
174 Kustura, 2290 =" Sears in floor- Costura. 
ing, between 
bricks.” 
175 Laduru, ceor “Leprosy.” Lazaro. 
178 Lakada, 22D “ Seating-wax.” Lacre. 
177 Lamays, CS3S2 “ Lance.” Lanca. 
178 Lani, ost8 * Hollanders.” CP, Landes (Hol- 
. landez) : Ollan- 
duva (D'Ovly, 
£0),  Olande, 
Geste¢, Lan. 
dai Caveds 
( Ttaj.73). 


170 Lansoluva, @s¥enIGS “Bedsheet Langel. 
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180 Lansuva, @ote® " Throw, Cast 
(ol dive), bil (at 
; an anction).” P. Longo. 
18] Lanteruma (sooo); “ Lantern.” Lanterna. 


182 Latera, Cond "Cakes shaped Letra, “letter” 
in the letters of (Nell, 35). 
the Roman 
Alphabet.”” 
183 Lellam, ecdc®  “ Auction." Leilaa, “‘auction" 
(from Arabic Al- 
Ilam “proclama- 
tien."’) 


Lellampola,ec¢@c®- “A place where 
e500 fish insold by auvc- , 
tion.” (Clongh). aa 
The word survives in Anglo. Indian English as Leylam."* Should 
aman die, theyat once make « Leylam of his property (1527. MS 
quoted by Hob Job. 621). 


184 Lendiya, egsyic “ Nit.” Lendea, 

185 Lonsuva, egats® “ Handkerchief.’ Lengo, 

186 Lest, Gp \" Ready.” Leatea, 

187 Lingus, ead " Sausage.” C.P, Lingus (tin 
guiga) 


188 Listaraya, y4emncas Wicreniv, vxiend Ladies Port. 
| edging, mould- Listrar, ‘to 
: ing." (Clough). stripe.” 


} 
189 Livar ) GoceSare 
Noses Sen do Livramento, also N.S. do Pario (“ Our Lady 
of Release, De “ "), now the Buris! Ground to the South of the 


“Half » league from Colomto, to the south, is the Church of 
Our Lady of De: ; and within gun shot, to the east of it, 
formerly stood! the city of Cota (Queyros, Cong. 683). 

“‘Phoy (the Catholles who wem arraigned before the Dutch 
Connoil)-said they met the Father in Livramento, which is a place 
outside the cit » Where formerly was church of Nossa Senhors 
do Liy ito, but now only a rained wall, but many people, 
white and blatk,even pagan Chingalas visit it with great devotion 
aod each ons mecording to litt fnith receives Invoura from God, 
es 
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of the church, and all the orders and penaltics which the Company 
had published against those who go thither did not suoveed in doing 
away with the devotion of the people.” 1707, (C. A. #L. £ 


0, VI. 120), 


The well still exists, and a statue found in it is now preserved 


in one of the churches of Colombe. 


190 Leguva, eC@ig® “ Cassock.” 

191 Lotariya, emomca “Lottery.” 

192 Lugara, 020? * Room or 
space.” 

193 Lula, cc “Fresh water 
fiah.” 


184 Lunu Pokuna, CQeoom= 


105 Lustara, Gad 


“ Shining or pol- (Nell). Lustre. 


Lobe. 


Lolartia. 


Lugar. (cf Nell, 

p. 35). 
P. Lala, “ calla- 
mary.” (Mell). 
P. Tanque Sal- 
gado. 


196 Madrinna, @¢Sefeq God-mother.” Madrinka. 


197 Malys, Goa 


"Old woman.” Maia. 


198 Malavara, @COS2 “Malabar.” —-P. Sfalavar (cf 
Raj. 48). 

199 Maivatta, @@Ocio Orta fula, ©: P. 
Fulle, “ Dower" 

200 Manchu, ®oe72 “Handoufis." P. Machos, “tet- 

| ters." 

201 Marlys, @2S«9 “Seaman.” | Marear. 

S02 Masa, 8c Tough.” Maga. 

203 Masan, Sooty “ Zizyphulus jajuba.” Maced. 


(Cf Masangas Vidiya. Anglice 
204 Mengus, ®;,ctao 


“Messenger Street."") 
“Mangosteen.” Mangostad. 


205 Marandé, S:¢peteq “Luncheon.” O.P. Merenda: F. 
206 Marie, Meris,eSe “Thanks.” = Aferge 
207 Mes, ese “Stockings.” Meas, “Stocks 
gede@es “Gloves,” lik, ings." 
“Hand stockings ” 
emo e@d “Socks,” lit. 
“ Shart stock- 
a ings." 
208 Mes,  e8e0 “ Table," Meza 


Knox gives this word in his vocabulary. (0.B.R.A.S. Jt, XIV. 
170, 2.256). 
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200 «(Mestiri, €O¢8S5 “ Barker.” Mestre. 
210 Midula, Sec “Compound.” Medula 


Dalgado considers SE@ ss Port. derivative from Medule, . 
but it is a Sinh, word (cf. Ndmdvaliys 105,) 

The Anglo-Indian Compound, “the enclosed garden which 
surrounds a house,” was thought to be derived from P. Campinko 
(Tennent IT, 70; Suckling I, 380), but it is rather from Malay 
Kampung (HobJob, 4.¥), 

211 Milagiriya,E@2SS0 § Nossa Senhora dos Milagres, 
(Baldeus ** Milagre ”') 
212 Minindoru, SAatecid; “Surveyor.” Medidor. 


213. Minittuva, Oct “ Minute.” Minuto. 
214 Mostaraya, e8Jemnso “Sample.” Mostra. 
ef Anglo-Indian 
“ Master.” 
215 Manissan, @Adcisot “Small shot." Municao. 
216 Nattal, Asad “Christmas.” Natal 
217 Niskansu, (same as Diskansu™ q.v.) 
218 Nona, exi=n> “Lady.” CP. None, P. 
Dona. 
219 Nos, exo “Nutmeg.” Nos, nut, 


Sadikka is Tamil. Gun. 367. According to Queyroz (Conquista 
83) nutmegs of the same kind as those of Banda grew in Meneripiti 
and from Sitdyaks to MalvAns. (cf Suckling, ii, 390). 


220 Notisia, e=25&s “Notice.” Noticia. 

221 WNuyane, sexs “Novena.” Novena. 

222 Ompo, Q2cct “ Unole.” CP, Ompi 

223 Opis, Se “* Office (of the dead."') cf 
D. Officio. 

224 Orappuva, OSdz0 “Orphan.” Orfalo. 


(Raj. 71) Qedetsc® ¢,-Gad oot “brought up in the 
hansge.”” 


“A well-known Mudliar's residence near the Fort of Galle 
is known as the Oroppe Walauwa or ‘Orphan house,’ because 
it was the site, in the Dutch time, of an orphan house,” (Nell, 44) 


225 Orasan, Qos “ Prayers.’ Oracao. 
226 Orgalaya, 9 ®3ace “Organ.” Orga. 
227 Oriosuva, = Sdecig® “ Clock.” O.P. Orlozo (P. 


Relcgio beonme rologo, orloso, (probably through Datch orlogie, 
from same root L. Aorologium), 


228 Padiri, 5285 “Father.” Padre. 
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1912, “Reed. Official Letter from Govt. authorising to permit 
the Ja Mohm. to ocoupy and possess 4 Aores of Govt. Garden 
at Negombo, Padili Watts” (D'Ogly, 110), 
220 Padirinna = SgSeqne  God-father " Padrinko. 
230 Pagodl peolg “ Pagodi coin.” Payode. 
(measure of weight) A gold. coin 
current in South India and 
Ceylon, (cf. Jour. xxiv 180; 
D’Oyly, Index). 


$21 Palanchiya, o@sTéa (" Scaffolding 1") Prancha, 
; “P uF 
039 Palangana, SCofoos “Dish.” Palangana, “an 
oblong basin." 
aad Pan, oot “ Bread." Pao. Raj. 61 (73) 
234 Panola, cestc Panella “ Panel." 


“ Grose beams in the timber of roofs.” (Nell, 45). 
235 Pankadu-Karaya Ostsmegmnd@. * Dandy.” Pancado, 


which also means 
. * taunt,” 
236 Pap, aod “ Pope,” Papa. 
237 Pappa, S2s=> * Paste.” Papa. 
233 Papus, aoe “ Slippers.” C.P. Papures 
239 6Parala, occ “ Raiter,”” 


Nell gives Farallello, “ the probable derivation, the raftera 
being arranged in parallel rows." (45). Gunasekara suggests a 
Datch origin. But the Dutch used pralen as & foreign word 
(Memoir of vanRhes, 29). P. Barra,” bar," Barrote, “* dim. rafter” 
(cf Denham, Census Report, 148). 


240 Paralu, ogg “Bran.” €.P. Farelha (Ya- 
relo). 
24] Paraskuva,  ooamS © Flask." Fraseo. 
242 Pasku, pissy “Faster.”  Pastod. 
243 Pastela, sein, “Pastry.” Pastel, Pastelhaa. 
244 Pataga, sea  Pataga coin,” OP. Patarca.” 
dollar “* 


rix. (P. Pataca, patacao, Anglice Pataka, Patacoon). 

“The Spanish piece of eight or patzea was introduced by the 
Portuguese....In Ceylon it was rated at S larina, ridi paha. Tt 
continued in se under the Dutch, whose standard coin was the 
silver rix dollar of very much the same value, and was employed 
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to pay the British troops (Jour. xxiv 181), The rir-dollar was in 
1825 three quarters of the then value of the rupee ” or the modern 
76 cents, which eum is still known as patdgaye or midi pala” (76 183), 
245 Patroma, octed:D “Adress pat Padrio, “ pat- 
tern.” tern,” “ part 
shown a8 sample” 
(Vieyrs), 
Patorama, meaning “cartridge,” is from Datch. 
248 Pattokka, cstsocios: “ Water-melon.” Pateca from 


Arabic dattik, dit- 
tik (cf. HobJob). 
247 Pattaya, Soeiancs ** Goose.” Patio. 
248 Pedareruva ec¢getd;52 ™ Mason.” Pedreiro. 
249 Péna, op “ Pen.” Péna. 
2650 Ponere evestes “ Siove ” Peneira. 
251 Popol, oem “Papaw.” Papola. 
252 Pera, eis “Guava.” Pera, “ pear.” 


The fruit and its name (guara) are alike Brazilian (guyada), 
The commonest Hindustani and Persian names for the guar 
mean properly “pear” (Hob.Job). Robert Knox mentions “ pam 
gediya ; like to our pear.” 

253 Peragam, e0da9 “ Banns.” Pregao. 
254 Perakadoru, eo¢me¢cic; “ Proctor.”” Procurador. 


Petsama, exccian® 

254 “ Petition.”  Petigao, 
Petissama, sociciod 

256 Petta, eccia “Slice,” (e-€, pan ei Patio, 


Dalgado (78) thinks it is = Port, tas etice, ade is 


ee (Ndmdvaliya 115). 
257 Pidaiguva SeGoo “ Fidalgo.”’ Fidalgo. 


“The fidalgo (S¢GqO) called Don Juan Arikku " (Raj. Th.) 


258 Pigadu, og * Liver.” Figado. 
Pigura, Sas ru-karadasiya 

asa peti of * ie Tih, i 
Pimburu, SA; 

260 Pikama, Emo “ Pick-axe.” Picao. 

261 Pintaru,  Setcooc; “ Paint.” Pintar. 

262 Pintura, Sstaqas “ Picture." Pinters. 

263 Pipinna, SSeqee. “Cucumber.” Pepino. 

264 Pirisenti, SSeaavQ “ President." Presidente. 

265 Pirie, GS “Saucer.” Pires. 
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264 Pistol,  Ecfemiec “ Pistol.” Pistola. 

267 Pitta, Baa “Ribbon.” — Fita. 

263 Piyon, Seassf “Peon.” Peao (from pe) 
“ Foot-soldier,” also “a pawn 
at chess." 

269 Porake, ecicem “Gallows.” — Forca. 

270 Porams, exic® “ Mould.” Forma. 

271 Poranuva, esié=5 “Oven.” Porno. 

272 Poruva, ecic;® “Lining.” eee forro, 

273 Poruva, evid;5 * Dues,” Foro. 

276 Pratikal, O@snxg =“ Portugal." Portugal. 

275 Pukaru, xd; * Drinking-cup.”" Pucaro. 

Ls Punilaya, sSe@0 “Funnel.” Funil. 
Purtuges, SSaqends “Portuguese.” Portuzes. 
Pusalana poms 
Cap.” Porcelana (Dalg,). 
Kutatana, Maco 
270 Puyara, god " Toilet-powder’ OP. Puir (Poiera), 
280 Rabakinna, Co@ece, “ Fiddle.” | C.P. Rabequin (P- 
Rabequinka dim. 
of Rabeea). 
23) Rabu, oon “ Radish." Rabao. 
282 Ramuva, 6280 “ Picture-frame.” C.P. Ramo, of D. 
Raam. 

283 Ranchuva, Cx¥HO " Flock, gang.” Rancho, “ o band, 

company.” 


In military parlance ranchoo equale 24 men (C.L.R. iv, 53), 
The Dutch wrote Rantjes, Ranchies, “ bands of lascars” 


(Valentyn). 
284 Rapinadu, CBG 
“ Rapinadu karanavs is spplied to the clearing or refining 
of a sugar syrup” (Nell. C.P. Rafine, to refine, Rafinado.) 
285 Ratinna, S&iegeq Cracker." —-Ratinka, “little 


mouse,”’ dim, of 
ave (ct. rachar, 
* crack,’') 
286 Rattaia, Sxtae “Pound weight’ Arrotel. 
2387 Reda, scc* “ Reins.” Redes. 


288 Regimentu, cSSeOskrp" Regiment.” Regimento. 
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989 Reguva, e2a0 do Regoa,(1)" rule.” 
200 Renda, edste " Lae.” Renda (L, refe), 
201 Renda, edsv¢ " Rent." Renda, “rent 
revenue.” Rende- 
iro, (Sin. Rénda- 
rails), " Renter " 
Rénda-pola, 
* Toll station.” 
292 Reparamadu, edec@o¢ “ Protestant.” Reformado. 
293 Retorna, edendS< “ Return.” Retarno. 


204 Rippa, Sco " Lath.” Ripa, “shingle, 
Inth.”” 

205 Riska, Sedan “ Striped cloth." Riscu " strips " 
(speaking of 
stuffs ). 

206 Roda, ed¢ “ Wheel.” Roda. 

207 Rulan, <cyest “Pollard.”  — Roldo. 

298 Saban, ast “ Soap." Sabo, 


200 Sakkuva, coed “Pocket.” Saco. 
300 Sakaramentuva, o=n¢ Sacrament.” Sacramento. 


: eSaraqd 
301 Salada, eC¢ * Balad.” Salada. 
302 Sale, wed " Hall, drawing- C.P. Sale, Sala. 
room, of a house,” 


In popular use practically the same ae Bardnde. The Smhalese 
word Sdldra, from the Sanskrit, is « different word. 
303 Baleruva, eeag¢;0 (lwnw saléruvs) Saleira. 
* Salt- cellar.” 
304 Bankristan,ootSelsot “ Sacristan.” Sacristao. 
305 Sania bastiyama, ooYoo * San Sebastian.”San Sebastiao. 


; acdo® 
306 Santu,  sosvtp * Saint.” Santo, 
307 Santumpltiya, eefspe 9“ Field of San Thome’ 
boa 


(Couto x. vill. xii) and Queyroz. 743 “ Campo de 8. Thome," 
where stood the churoh, the precureor of the present St. Thomas’ 
308 Sapateruva, soe cto,© “ Shoemaker.” Sapatetro, 
209 Bapattuva, oocfmO 86“ Shoe.” Sapaio, 
310 Sarampa, aco@o * Meaales."’ Sarampe. 
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31i Sarentu, mecdotsp “Sergeant.” Sergenia. 
312 Sarungote, edeeaieG ' Paper-kite.” C.F. Serungola. 
313 Saruvale, wd;O:eq “Shortdraw- Ceroulas, 


ers.” 
3i4 Satan, eomnsy Satan," Satan, Satanas, 
315 Savalaya, s202@<2 “Shad.” P. Savilha, Caval- 


lo. 


‘This ia mentioned as a fish of Ceylon by Ives (1775). It 
is no doubt the same that is described in the quotation from Pyrard. 
"Ces Moucois pescheurs prennent entr'autres grand quantite di 
tine gorte de petit poisson, qui n'est par plus grand que la main 
et lurge comme un petit bremean. Les Portugaic l'appellent 
Pesche carallo" * (Hob-Job, 176), 

316 Savodi, meee “ Health.” C.P. Savodi (Sau 


ile). 
317 Saya, 9-90 “Women’s pettiC.P. Sdya (BP. 
; coat.” Saia, Saya, Sayo). 
318 Sada, ede Silk.” Seda. 
Cf. Séda-watta (Orla sedi). 
319 Sedavatia, edqOsl= Orla Seda, O.P, 
Orla, “ Garden.” 
320 Setin,  e5e¥ =“ Satin." Setim. 
321 Sidade,  See¢ “ Town.” Cidade. 
$22 Sidaran, Gece =“ Citron.” Cidrao. 
323 Siment, S8,c3 © Cement." Cimento, 
924 Sinno, Gecger, “Bir.” Senhor. 
(Also contraction of visinho, Di, 23) 
$25 Binu, «86s “ Bell." Sino: 
326 Sippi, 65S (efost ~ Mother-ol- Port. Chipo,“oys- 
ms) pearl.” ter” from ‘Tamil 
shippi (Roi) 


327 Sitasi, &aone “Summons,”  Cilagao. C.P.Cita, 
"to summon,” 

30% Soldaduva, ecadggS2 © Soldier.” Soldado. 

920 Sopava, em3o0® “Sola.” Sojd (Arabic Sof- 


fa). 
330 Soros, emediod Charoliz, “Proces- 
sional car," andor 
de procesaaa, 


931 Sori,  emdde — “* Sori.” Sorle: 
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332 Suluppuva, eGeeh " Sloop," CP. Chulupo, 
333 Sumana, gS “Week.” ©.P. Sumana. (P. 
Semana). 
334 Sumbaraya, p@ada * Hat," Sombreiro, (aun- 
éhade) originally 
a “sun-hat"’ af- 
terwards ‘ umb- 
Tella.” 
Knox gives “‘sumbers, hat” (C_B.R.ASJI xiv 171). 
"In the Kantiyan country the word sumbaraya means fp 
héad-dress. Munddsanaya (@ad@oeuw) and sumbarnya aro 
eynonymous.”’ Jb, 


335 Susi, se Sister,” O.P. Susse. 

336 Tabakka, Sdcts Anglice Tomback. Tembaca, Tom:- 
bagua, “ mixture 
of gold and eop- 
per" (Vieyra); ra. 
ther an alloy of 
copper and zine 
eald to be of Chi- 
nese origin (Tom- 

; tac, Farin), 

337 Tachchiya, 0B ‘A large carthen 

vessel, frying Tacha, 
* pan.” 

338 Takseru- oefeds; “ To rats.” Tavar. 

karanava, =ocd5> 


339 Tamboruva, 9@e@Io,"Tambour." ‘Tambor. 
1812 Wattala Appu attends and informs that THAN... , came 
from Puswoylle Diasa va... . with Skin Strings for Tamboora (Drama), 


40 Tapps, 3 cpcdes “Mud wall.” Taipa, from Are- 
bis tania. 

Ribeiro (ch. x. 11) said that the ramparts of Colombo were 
for a long time “Taipa singella,” which baffled Le Grand (86) 
and Lee (45); Pieria translated it “a single line of taipa,” and 
Nell (53) “Sinhalese walla.” As Ferguson pointed out (QL. 2. 
iv 165), taipa singella means “simple mud.” Simpelo, “that 
which is not properly and decently dreased."’ Valentyn (197) 
called it Typ. (C.L.R. iii 233), 


{ 
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41 Tarankiya, defo = Door-bar.” = T'ranca. 
$42 Toberuma, 370,67 “Tavern.”  — Taberna, “ pub 


‘ lio house."" 

O42 Temparadu,ca;8c026 "A process in J'emperado, 
cooking. It i 
the last process, 
and requires bat- 

- ter or ghee.” 
344 Topela, = 2040 "* Post." CP. Tapal, Tap. 
alo, 


Anglo-Indian Tappoul. The origin is obscure. 

(1803) Percival: “The distance from Colombo to Madraa 
is upwards of five hundred miles, and yet the fappals are conveyed 
between these places im ten days by the peons, a cast of people 
employed for this purpos.” (53), 

One of the objects of Macdowal’s embassy to Kandy, in 18), 
waa to obtain permission to open a road from Colombo to Trinoo- 
iniles as hitherto tho tepals or Ictter-bags had to be conveyed by 
a cirouitous route.” (16, 401). 

45 Tostamen- ese Gay “ Testament.’ Testamento. 


tuva, = 0 
346 Tinta, saa " Paint, ink." Tinta, "ink, co- 
i ours," 
d47 Tiraya, ida “Strip.” Tira, “ Strip of 
cloth." 
348 Tire, 4s5 “ Curtain.” Tirar, “to draw.” 


“T have beard this sed by an Interpreter of tho Supreme. 
Court,...to0 signify the wick of o lamp, and the witness under 
examination seemed to understand the term.” (Nell). 

349 Tiringu, G5q * Wheat.” Trigo. 
350 Tiruva, 0,8 “ Custom duty.” Tivo, (1) “shot.” 
$51 Tombu, e=s7@Q “ Register.” Tomba. 

" Témbiura is now applied to Registers of marriages as well 
as Tombus or Registers of Lands" (Nell, 34). 

$52 Toranke, exodstem “ Stocks." Tronco. 

353 Tuppahi, Qood “Interpreter.” Topaz. 

354 Turumpu, 9,85 “Trumps.” Trunfo. 

355 Tuvaya, 820 "Towel." Tcalha, 

$56 Vendesi, eOsfed@ “Auction.” — C.P. Vendas, from 
Dutch. 
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357 Verpara, Oy dos * Vespers," Vesperas, 

358 Viduru, S¢¢; * Glas," Vidra. 

359 Villuda, O€Ge “ Velvet.”” Velwdo. 

360 Vinakiri, S205 * Vinegar,” Piagere, 

361 Viskotu, Seleentey “ Biscuit,” Biscouto, 

362 Viture, Sgee “Viceroy.” = Fisoray, 

Kaj. (56) refers toe “nephew oft ho Viceroy" (Spe Seat Qyx09,) 

363 Viyol, Bente * Violin.” Viola. 
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THE PETA—VATTHU. 


By Da. Hexny Sxypex Greuan, Pu. D, 
BOOK I. 
(Continued from Vol. VII, Page 204). 





The Pota Story of the Unbroken (Surface of the Waters) 


neat reece, Wer reser Be. Sin Feel bc Ame 
told this story concerning » certain Peta who had been a 
hunteman. 

On the west side of Benares, they say, beyond the Ganges as 
you pass Vaésabhacdma, in a village called Cundatthild, there lived 
a hunter, He killed deer in the forest, cooked the best meat on 
the embers, and ate it. The rest he bound in a basket of leaves 
which he carried on s pole to the village. 

When the children saw him at the town gate, they stretched out 
their hands and ran up to him, crying, “ Give me meat, give me. 
meat.” He gave them meat, to each one a little piece. Then 
one day he took no meat, but tied on the pole an udddlaka? flower 
and, with s large quantity of them in his hand, he went to the hamlet, 
When the children saw him at the village gate, they extended 
their hands and ran up to him, shouting, “ Give me meat, give 
me meat," He pave each one of them a cluster of flowers, 

Then, at » subsequent time, he died and was reborn among the 
Petas. He wae naked and had a hideous form and a terrible 
appearance. Hoe did not know food or drink even in s dream and 
had « bundle of udddlaka flowers tied to his head, He was walking 
upstream on the Ganges without breaking down on the water, 
for he thought: “At Cundatthild, where my kinsmen live, I 
shall get something.” 

At that time King Bimbiséra’s minister named Koliya, was 
coming back after subduing the rebellious border countries, He 


a 
he (hk, Cuerie Fistule: Sinh. Basle Ehela; Tam Tirubbeetsi, Keren —Bi. CA. 
aL) 
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sent home by land his elephants, horses, and other animals, his 
followers, and forces, and as he himself went down stream in a 
boat on the Ganone river, he saw the Peta who was going in the 
manner described, and asked him - 

1. “ Without cutting the surface of the waters, here upon the 
Ganges: you go; you am naked, yet on the other hand, as though 
free from your former lot, you wear garlands and are sdarned. 
Whither may you be going, Peta ? Where might be your dwelling?” 

Now, what was then spoken by the Prts and Koliya is narrated 
in the following stanzas by the redactors of the Holy Scriptures : 

2. The Pets said: “I am going to Cundatthild which lies 
between here and Vdisabhagamsa and near Benares.”’ 

3. And when the minister known os Koliya had seen him, 
be gave the Peta barley meal and boiled rice and two yellow cloaks. 

4. Then he stopped his boat and caused » present to be given 
to o barber; and after the donation was made to the barber, the 
result for the Peta was seen on the epot, 

5. Then he was clad in fine garments and wore wreaths and 
was embellished. On the spot, as the Peta stood thero, the alms 
became effective for him; for this reason one should repestedly 
bestow gifts on the Petas out of sympathy. 

So Koliys, the minister, felt sorry for the Peta and gave him 
% gift in the prescribed fashion. He continued his course down- 
stream and srrived at Benares at sunrise. Tho Blessed One came 
through the air to bless them and stood on the bank of the Ganges. 
Koliya, the minister, disembarked from his boat, and, pleased and 
delighted, invited the Holy Onv, saying: 


The Blessed One in silence accepted the invitation. Per- 
ceiving thet the Buddha had accepted, immediately in a beantiful 
spot be caused to be built a pavilion of branches, adorned on the 
four sides with manifold huts variegated with many different 
kinds of colours. In that place he propared and gave aseat to the 
Blessed One. 

The Buddha sat down in the seat arranged for him. Then the 
minister approsched the Holy One, inade obeisance, and rendered 
him homage with perfumes, flowers and other offerings, and sat 
down at one side. Then he related to the Buddha the words 
Previously spoken by bimeelf and the reply by the Pots, The 
Bleseed One thought : “ Let the Chapter of the monks come hither.’” 
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He had no sooner thought this than, impelled by the power of the 
Buddhs, the Chapter of priests surrounded the King of Righteous- 
nese as a flock of golden swans surrounds Dhatarattha, king of 
the swans. 

Straightway « multitude came together, saying, “There will 
be a great sermon."" When he saw this, the minister with a serene 
mind entertained with savoury, hard and soft food the Buddha and 
the Chapter of monks. After the Blessed One had finished his 
meal, out of compassion for the multitude he commanded: “ Let 
those who dwell in the neighbourhood of Benares come hither.’ 

All of them, « large crowd, congregated because of his super- 
natural power, He made eminent Petas appear to them, Among 
these some were wearing torn and rent cloths and rags, others 
had their secrets covered with nothing but their hair ; some others, 
nude as they appeared at birth, covered with nothing but the 
skin, overcome with hunger and thirst, with bodies consisting 
only of bones, were walking hither and thither and appeared before 
the eyes of the great throng. 

Then the Buddha effected such an exercise of supernstural 
power that, having assembled at that same place, they told the 
people the evil deeds which they had done. In the following verses 
the redactors of the Holy Scriptures set forth this incident - 

6. Some dreseed in ragged strips of cloth, others vovered 
with their hair, the Petas go for food and roam from region to regian. 

7. Some set out for a far country and, without having received 
anything, return hungry, faint, confused, and crushed to carth, 

8. And some, who had not done virtuous deeds in thoir 
previous existence, fall down there on the earth dejected; as 
though consumed by fire are they in the sunshine, saying : 

9. “ Formerly we were sinful wives and mothers of households, 
Although there are commandments for bestowing gifts, we did not 
provide a refuge for ourselves. 

10, "" For verily, though much food and drink were thrown 
away, we did not give anything to the assembled ? ascostics, 

1." While we, delighting in misdeeds, lazy, fond of festivities, 
and eating much, were the bestowers of bits and morsels, we abused 

12. “ Those houses and those hand-maidens, even thoee orna- 
ments of ours, now are at the service of others ; we have trouble 
as our portion. 


2 Semoppeds ; read seecgatr, 81. 82. 
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13. “The basket makers’ wives are to be despised and the 
women of the caste of the wheelwrights are perfidious ; the female 
canddlas and the barbers’ wives * bepome miserable again and again. 

14. "Among whatever families that are base and poor, just 
among those are they born. Such is the rebirth of the niggardly 
ane.”’ 

16. They who in their previous existence performed good deeds, 
were benefactors, and free from avarice, shall fill heaven completely 
and illuminate the Nandana Grove. 

16. Rejoicing and delighting in pleasures, they shall know * 

the palaces; then when they die, they are born in high and wealthy 
families. 
17. In an upper room, in a palace, upon s ‘couch overlaid with 
a woollen coverlet,* illustrious in 4 good family, they who have 
subdued their bodies are born, having in their hands fans adorned 
with peacook feathers. 

18, From place to place they go, wearing garlands and adorned ; 
the rebirths are a service to those who desire pleasure both evening 
and morning. 

19. Not to those that left meritarious works andone, bat only 
to the performers of worthy acts belongs the eorrowless and beautiful 
Nandana Grove, the grest forest of the T4vatimss angels, 

20, For those who have not executed good deeds, there is joy 
neither in this world nor in the next; but for those that have 
achieved righteousness, there is happiness both even in this world 
and in that to come. 

21. Much good can be accomplished by those desiring com- 
panionship ; for they who performed good deeds are happy in heaven, 

So to tho excited minister Koliya and to the people who had 
assembled there, according to his intention the Buddha explained 
the Law in detail by making known the consummation of merito- 
rious acts and the results of the deeds committed in common 
and individually by these Petas. 

When the sermon was ended, the conversion of eighty-four 
thousand beings took place. 
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The Puta Story of Sanuvasl. 


Now while the Teacher was living in the Bamboo Foret, 
he told the story of tho Peta kinamen of the Elder of Sannvasi. 

Once upon a time, they aay, at Benares, the son of a king called: 
Kitava, while returning from his enjoyment in tho park, saw a 
Pratyeka-buddha, Sunetta by name, who was leaving a house in 
making hia rounds for alms.. Since the prince wai intoxicated 
with the pride of his own importance, be entertained an evil thought : 

“How then doea this shaveling go about without making & 
respectful salutation ?" 

Asvordingly, he descended from the back of his elephant and, 
with the words, " You have obtained some alma, have you? he 
took the bow! from his hand and broke it by daahing it on the ground. 
Now the monk, through the possession of euch a nature as his, was 
unchanged and gazed in all the directions, since he had, as we must 
know, his thoughts subdued and serene with the feeling of compas. 
alon and joy. The prinos's mind, however, was corrupted with 
an inopportane malice, and he addressed him : 

“Why do you not know me, the son of Kitava the king t 
Such a fellow as you, staring around, what will you do to me #" 

Having thu derided him, be departed. He had hardly gone 
on his way when he was afflicted with an intense burning of his 
body like the pain caused by hell fire. His body waa overpowered 
by this great torture ; and overcome by the sensation of the very 
severe suffering, he died and was born in the great hell, Avici. ‘There 
be lay, now on his right, then an his left, side, drawn together on a 
heap as we might say, turning about in various ways, and after he 
had epent eighty-four thousand years in that condition, he died 
and was reborn among the Petas, 

For an undefined period of time he endured tho pangs of hunger 
and thimt, after which he passed away und, during the preemnt 
Buddha-period, was reborn in the neighbourhood of Kundinagara 
ino fishermen's villagn. Thore came to him a knowledge of his 
Previous existences, Accordingly, he remembered the misery which 
he had deservedly suffered before, and, although he waa grown up, 
on aocount of his fear of evil he did not go even with his kinsmen 
to catch fiah. While they wore going to kill the fish, ho was un- 
nes, took the live fish, and threw them into the water. His relatives 
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declared it was his doing and expelled him from the house ; one 
brother of his, however, cherished a real affection for him. 

At that time the venerabls Ananda lived upon Mount Sdnuvdai, 
near Kundinagera. Then this fisherman's son, who was rejected 
by his kinemen and wandering hither and hither, reached this place, 
and at moesl-time came into the presence of the Elder, Upon ques. 
tiening him the Elder earned that he wanted food, and so he gave 
him something to eat. At the end of the repast, when he found 
out sll his experiences and, through o religions discourse, discerned 
that ho had s believing heart, he induced him to become «a monk 
by saying, Brother, you should embrace the ascetic life.’ He 
sezented with the words, * Indeed, reverend gir, | shall renounce 
the world." 

After having ordained him, the Eldor went with him imto the 
presence of the Blessed One. Then the Teacher said to him, 

4 Ananda, you should pity this novice.” For on socount of his 
undeveloped cleverness he was receiving littl: alms, Now the 
Teachor treated him kindly and appointed him to fill the water- 
jars for the. pricsta’ meal. Whon tho pious laymen saw him, they 
geve him many portions of food for « long time. At a sulmequent 
time he received hig priest's orders, and having uttained saintship, 
he dwelt upon Mount Sdnuvdsi with twelve monlss: 


His Kinsmen, however, who bad not heaped up meritorious 
virtues, but had accumulated wicked qualities consicting of avarine 
and other sina, at their death wore rohom among the Petes, Now 
his father and mother feeling ashamed at the idea, “In a previous 
existence we east him out of the honse,”’ did not spproach him, 
but sent hie brother who had cherished an affection for him. When 
this man had entered the village of the Elder for alms, he knelt 
on the #arth with his right kmec, made himself manifest with a 
respectful salutation, and spoke the stanzas, “ Reverend air, 
your mother and father eto." But the five stanzas beginning with 
“An Elder of Kundinagara " wore placed first in- the recension 
of the Scriptures in order to make clear the connexion. 

I. ‘There was an Elder of Kuydinagars, dwelling on S4nuvdai ; 
ht was an ascetic with purified senses, known by tho name of 
Potthspada. 

2. His mother, father, and brother became miserablo deniaons 
of Yama’s world. Since they had committed evil deeds, they went 
from here to the rogion of tho Petas, 
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3, They were unfortunate, their bones atood out like needles, 
they were weary, naked, and emaciated. They were alarmed 
and in great anxioty ; nor did they appear formidable, 

4. His brother came quickly, nude, alone on « solitary way. 
On all fours like a four-footed waterpot he showed himself to the 
sage. 
5 Now the venerable man, without taking notice of him, 
silently departed ; he however addressed the Elder: “Tam your 
brother who has gone to the Petas. 

6. “Reverend sir, vour mother and father am miscrable 
members of Yama's world. Since they had done wicked deeds, 
they have gone from here to the world of the Petas. 

7. “They are unfortunate, their bones stand out like needles, 
they ur weary, naked and emaciated. ‘They are alarmed and in 
great anxiety ; nor do they sppear formidable, 

8, "Be merciful and compassionate ; give o gift and ascribe 
to w4 the credit. By your gift which is bestowed, the vruel anes 
will maintain themselves,"’ 

@ When the Elder and the twelve other monks had gone 
their rounds, they assembled at the samie-place, having performed 
everything legitimate for the aake of obtaining food. 

10. ‘The yonerable one‘addreesed them all together; ‘ Give 
me whatever you receive ; |: ehall make dinner for the Fraternity 
out of kindness for my kinemon.” 

11. Thoy committed it to his care ; the sage invited the Chapter , 
as the venerable one served the meal, be ascribed the virtue of the 
gift to his mother, father, and brother, saying : ‘Let this be for 
my kinsmen ; let my relatives be blessed.” 

12. Immediately after this wes beheld, food was produced, 
clean, sivoury, well prepared, richly supplied with favours and 
eondimenta, ‘Then declared hie brother who had become handsome, 
strony, and happy: 

18. “There ti abundant food, reverend sir, but look, we are 
node ; so, Lord, put forth your power that we may obtain clothes."” 

14. After the Elder had picked up some rags from a rubbish 
‘heap, he converted the cloths into-garments and gave them to the 
Chorch of the four regions. 

15. As he gave his offering, the venerable monk transferred the 
virtue of the cift to his mother, father, and brother, saying - Let 
this be for my kinsmen ; let my relatives be blessed.” 
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1. Immediately after this was beheld, clothes were produced ; 
then dressed in fine raiment, ho showed himself to the sage with 
the words : 

I7. “ As many coverings as are in the kingdom of Nandardja, 
yea, reverend air, we have more than that number of garments and 

I§. "They are of silk and of wool, of flax and of cottan ; many 
and precious are they ; moreover thoy are hanging in the sky- 

19. “We, let mo asture you, wear whichever ono strikes our 
fancy. Also, Lord, put forth your power that we may obtain a 
house.”’ 

29. The Elder built » hut of leaves and presented it to the 
Church of the four regions. As be made his donation, the venerable 
monk escribed the virtue of the gift to his mother, father, and 
‘brother, saying: " Let this be for my kinsmen; kt my relatives 
be blessed.” 

21. No sooner was this bebeld, than houtes were produced. 
There were buildings with upper rooms and mansions which were 
divided und measured out into parts. 

Pela.—22. “Not among mortals are such dwellings as we have 
here. Whatever habitations even the gods have, such ones we have 
23, “Blazing brightly, on all sides the four regions are shining ; 
eo, Lord, exert your might that we may obtain » drink af water.” 

24. Thon the sage filled » water-pot and gave it to the Church 
of the four regions. As he handed it over, the venerable one 
ascribed the credit of the gift to his mother, father and brother 
adding :““ May this be for my kinsmen ; may my relatives be biees~ 
od.** 

25. Immediately after this was beheld, drimking water was 
produced ; there were four deep well-laid-out? lotus-ponds. 

26. They had clear wsters and beautiful banks; they were coal 
and free from unpleasant odours ; they were covered with the pink 
lotus and the blue lotus and full of the filaments of the water-lily, 

7, Then after they had bathed and drunk, they brought the 
following to the Elder’s notice : " Reverend sir, wo have abundant 
water, but our feet am painfully chapped. 


7, Semimendy ; rend wei with B; ef. P.F. U1, 1, 10 subheeiig 
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28. “As we roam about, we limp upon the gravel, the grass, 
and the thorns. §o, Lord, use your power that we may obtam a 
earrisge."’ 

99. The sage took a choe and presented it to the Church of the 
four fegions. As he gave it, the venerable one transferred the credit 
of the gift to his mother, father, and brother, with the words: May _ 
this be for my kinemen ; may my relatives bo blessed.” 

30. No sooner was this beheld, than the Petas approached in 
a chariot, saying: “ Your reverence, out of sympathy we were 
furnished with food and clothes, 

31, “With » bouse and with drinking water and a vehicle 
as gifts, Lord, we have come hither to pay homage to you, the 
compastionste ane among the seers im the world.” 

The Elder told this incident to the Blessed Qne. The Buddha 
made this story his theme, saying: “Just aa theee now, so will 
you also endure great misfortune as soon as your existence has 
peesed from this world and you have bevome a Peta." 

At the request of the Elder he narrated the Sutapetavatiiu 
(the Peta story of the thread, P.V. I, 11) and preached a sermon 
to the assembled folk. When the people heard him, there waa a 
great conversion and they found joy in performing meritorious 
deeds consisting of aharity, good conduct and other virtuss, 


y 
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wtotes & Queries. 


"POPULAR CULTS OF THE JAFFNA 
DISTRICT.” 
By J, P. Lewis, OG 0-04. (Retired), , 





ok obliged to Father Gnans Prakasar for kindly correcting 

certain misspellings in my paper on this subject. I was 
doubtful whether my spellings of Tamil proper names were in all 
eize# correct, and thought quite likely that some were not; but 
sixteen years’ absence and six thousand miles’ distance from Jaffna 
made it difficult for me to correct them, and I am glad that a 
competent Tamil echolar has taken the troublo to do it, 

But is it not a slight exaggeration to any that ‘a number... 
have unfortunately been misspelt almost beyond recognition " ? 
The Father quotes seven (I wish he had quoted all) and in five of 
these the only mistakes are :— 

u for a in two 

i for a in one 

r for » in one 

6 for pin one (represented in Tamil by the same 
letter) 

& for kim one. 


All of these are essily accounted for when it is considered 
that they were copied fram pencil MS. notes, in which az might 
easily be mistaken for wa,and nforr. Innone of these instances 
Penne eased Siive Shey (tabs Shs reams Siantes Nera cere 
tion.” But there remain “ Koli" for “ Kotti,’ and “ Kadamba“ 
for “ Idumpan " of which this perhaps -might be said. The former 
word wae not in my handwriting and it was spelt with bat one t 
IT supposed thot I had written ‘ foi," and not “koli," but T have 
not my paper here. 

Further on Father Gnana Pmknsar refers to my “ equation 
of Mari-amman," and says that “no one..ever cally Our Lady 
Msri-ammun.. no native will ever confound it with Méri-amman.”* 
But os what 1 wrote was “ Miri-amman " (a jong), he is denying 
what I never esid. Possibly the long mark waa in the printed 

i Ciglon Antigaary, You. Vil, p. 148. 
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article omitted. And Father Gnana Praksasar himself has in his 
“Note” both ‘Chunnakam’ and ‘ Chunndkam,’ and in * Navatkuly * 
the long mark iz omitted. 

Mr. Petch, in his paper published m the same number of the 
Ceylon Aniiquary, with apt alliteration refera to many of the traps 
of transliteration. It seems to me that Fether Gnana Prakasar 
has not escaped some of them. There are certain well-lmown 
systems ued, one for both Sinhalese and Tamil, which was adopted 
by the Ceylon Government; another by the late Mr, William 
Goonetilleke, when editor of the Orientalist ; a third by the Indian 
Anfiquary and, I believe, by the late Mr. Donald Ferguson. But 
Father Gnans Prakasar uses none of these, his method is eithor 
phonetic or none at all. Vor instance, he represents the u in 
'Puttoor’ in two different ways, when all that was necessary 
was to use the win both places where it ocours ; in one case with 
the addition of the long mark. So with * Poojari’ which, m my 
opinion, would be much better written *Pusari.’ Why too does 
he introduce the superiluous letter y to represent the final i, os 
in ‘Mahivappiddy,’ *Navatkuly,’ etc.? Here too he is not 
consistent, for he writes at the same time ‘ Cheddi,’ * Poojari,’ ete. 

To write * Atebuvely’ for * Achchuveli” seems to me next 
door to misspelling the word, And is ‘ Vannarponne' the correct 
way fo spell the name of the Jafina suburb? I thought it was 
* Vannarponnai’ but i may have forgotten. 

The translation ‘Guardian Kali’ was given me by a Hindu 





THE “KORONCHI” CEREMONY. 
By Roszar J. Pensa. 








} Western custom requiring the presence of the flower-girls 

ot weddings approximates to the Aoronchi ceremony 4 
possibly also the attendant ceremonies in connection with Tamil 
weddings bear o family resemblance to both these custome. 

Tt is interesting to note, in connection with the Koronchi 
geremony, that the common belief is that if the Aoronchi, after 
being fastened to the hair, comes off, the incident is looked upon 
aaa bad omen for the bride; it is also significant that the good 
girl who has the pleasant function of placing the Koronchs in the 
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bride's hair is in the vicarious position of attracting to herself the 
elfecta. of “ tho evil eye " in the bride. 

The word is a corruption of the Duteh word Kroontje. The 
custam of placing 4 circlet or coranet on the bride's head at a certain 
part of the wedding ceremony existed among the Dutch descendants 
in-Jaiinn and continued to do so up to so iate aa the year 1856. 
The custom is briefly described in the Journal of the Dutoh Burgher 
Union of Cevion (Vol, 1, 1908, pages 216.217) thus :— 

“On the return of the bridal pairirom the church, they were 
met at the entrance of the house, either by the bride's parents 
or by = murried couple of their intimate sequaintance. In the 
latter case the choice was made of a couple blessed with o quiver 
full of olive branches, to ensure, it was said, that the same pleasure 
of blessing would attend the newly ; 

“The bride was then conducted to s seat under & prettily 
devornted vanopy, from which was suspended a coronet which wna 
made to. descend on the head of the bride, while the musician 
(violinists ustially) played « soft.and suitable air, With the coronet 
was a tiny jewel in the shape of a dove, the emblem of purity : 
jie wae surrountied by « mace of delicate filigree work with « 

tremulots motion, ‘‘trimiduros, 

“The Aroonjonker, or bectman, had now to detach the jewel 
aod place it with a rosette on is small gilvor salver, which he handed 
w the Aroon-nooi, or chief bridesmaid. She in turn presented the 
éalver to the bridegroom, who had to (ake the jewel and pin lt on 
the drese of the bride, and then the bride pinned the rosette an the 
breast of the dcton psan While thie waa going on the mmuaio 
became yery spirit d lively, 

“The next thing was ior the siroot-jonkers, or groomemen, 
to teach of the Hroot-noois, a6 the brideemaids were called, 
fii a al vor containing #rovisel, or confetti, whieh they had to 
strew on the bride amd bridegroom. Thon each stron at “he pa 
@ rosette or fuvour on the breast of her eran ty ths 
of the ceremony over, the bride was conducted 
ate the audience ball or drawing room, where & raised far i 

the iafarads, wea ready for her, ond there she received the onn- 
grutulations of the wedding puesta.’ 


SINHALESE PLANT NAMES. 
By T. Pero, 





HE following notes may afford some information am the quee- 
| tions raised by Mr. J, P. Lewis in the Ceylon Antiquary, 
(Vol, VILL, pp. 64, 65). 
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* Hinguru” for Lantana is a transference fram Acadia caesia, 
the resemblance being the prickly nature of both planta, The 
prefix Raja” distinguishes between the two. 

The Tamil “ Savakku maram" (Chavutku), whip tree, for 
Caswaring, has the Sinhalese equivalent “ Kasa."" There does not 
appear to be any parallel to this name in other countries. It is 
known elsewhere as the Horse-tail tres, which seems a rather 
better comparison. 

Wo heya no:eoorded Sexbalese.or Tail naxes for most of the 
other introduceil trees mentioned, viz.: “ Flamboyanie," Grevillea, 
Bucalyptus (Red Gum), Ambderstia, " Inge Soman,” and Spathodes, 
but the Baobabe of Mannar and Delft are known as  Papperappuli” 
and “ Perukka.” 

With regard to“ Jnga Soman," it may be noted that people 
frequently mistake this for s Tamil name. I hasten to add that 
Edo not suspect Mr. Lewis of that error. It hails really fom 
‘South Ameries, “Inge “is o common name there for leguminous 
trees, and one of these is known by the native name, '* Inga Saman,” 
“Seman Inga," or in one spelling, “zamang.”” When thin tree 
was first christened botanically, Inga” was taken az the generio 
name and "Saman” as the specific, so that the name became 
Inga Soman in botanical “ Latin." Subsequent generic transiera 
have made it Pithécolobium Soman. The name gave oocasion for 
itt amusing misunderstanding of another order on the part of a 
late Ceylon official. After he had been some months in the island, 
he enquired with an air of bewilderment: “ But why do you call 
that tree the English Almond." ! 

As for the English names bestowed on trees in Indis, these 
do not appear to have very much greater stability than vernacular 
mames in general, The name "Railway Creeper" is apparently 
‘spplied to one plant only, viz. Zpomaea pulchella Roth., the 
Ipomaca palmata of the Flora of British India and Trimen’s Flora 
af Ceylon ; wo have no recorded Sinhalese name for this. The 
“Gold Mohur "' i usually Poinciana regia, the “ Flamboyante,” 
‘but it is also applied to Cacsalpinia pulcherrima. The “ Pride of 
India" is Lagersiroemia Floz-Reginac, or the Bead Tree, Afelia 
Azdorach. According to the Dichonary of the Eoonomic Prodwets 
of India, errmeperen cheliasciden is Fates” (Somb, ) Padhri ” 
(Mar,), “Padri” (Tam.) and “ Pader " (Hind.), but Stereospermum 
muamolens is olso “Padri” in Tamil. Trimen gives “ Padri” 
‘as the Tamil name of Sterecspermum chelonioides in Ceylon. 
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“Flame of the Forest '' I have not met with. ‘The Flamma 
sylvarum of Ramphius is fzora coccines, but the name is nenally 
transisted ‘Flame of the Woods.” Perhaps some author has 
adopted a more alliterative transistion. As for Flame trees in 
general, the name may be given to any tree which is especially 
conspicuous when in flower, more porticularly if the flowers are 


geome ahade of red. The editor of the Dictionary of the Economic. 


Products of India lists as Flame trees : AmAerstia, Bombax mala- 
bericum, Butea frondost, Buteax superba, Caesulpinia pulcherrima, 
Cochlospermum Gossypium, Lagerstroemia Flos. Reginae, Poinciana 
regia, Rhododendron arboreum, and adda “ ete,, etc." 

The “ Neem” of India is the " Margosa " of Ceylon, Azadir- 
achta indica. The  Peopal is the “ Bo," Ficus religiosa. The 
“ Bahool” is Acacia arabica. The Dhak” is Butea frondosa, 
the Sinhalese “ (fas-bela" and the Tamil “ Parasn ;” it occurs 
In the dry region of Ceylon, hut is rather rare, though locally 
abundant; it i one of the trees which attract the attention of 
Government Agents. 

The scientific name of the Sinhalese “ Halmilla" is, ag Mr. 
Lewis states, Berrys Ammonilla. When Roxburgh named this 
species, he believed that the Sinhalese name was “ Ammonilla,"— 
hence the specific name, 

As far ns I om aware, there ix only one apecies of “ Cayu" 
in Ceylon, and it is not known what constitutes the alleged difference 
betwen “ Caju" and “ aja-eaju."* All “ Caju" trees in Ceylon 
are descended from imtroduoed stock. Similarly, the foreign 
species of “Jak” (Ariocarpus integrifolia) in the Matara district 


is unknown to me, except in so far an all “jake” im Ceylon are 
foreign. There are numerons varistics of the “ jak," and of recent. 


years some other epecies of Arlocarpus have been introduced, but 
‘the latter have not become generally distributed. On the other 
hand, “ Del and “ Raja-del" are two different species, the former 
being the wild Artocarpus nobilis, and the latter, the introduced 
Bread-fruit (Artocarpue inciea). Thunberg, who travelled round 
the coast from Colombo to Matara (1777), referred to both the 
Jek and the Bread-iruit as Bread-fruit, ond he stated that the 
smaller one without secda (i.¢., the true Bread-fruit) was properly 
known in Ceylon as the “ Maldivian Sour Jak." 

The " Four o'clock Gower is Mirabilis Jalaps, also known 
ms “Marvel of Peru," ‘ Afternoon Ladies,” etc.,: fte Sinhalese 
name is “ Gendritia.” Holsinger gives the Tamil name, “ Valu 


ef 
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manee-poo,” which ia merely o translation of the Englicsh one. 
The Indian Tomi name is “ Patharochi.” 

 Kobo-necla’ (p, 61) wag given by Moon for Bauhinia pwr- 
puread ; it hoa not been recorded since. 

My attempts to solve Mr. Lewis’ final query have not been 
altogether successful, but from the botanical standpoint the follow- 
ing facts appear to be correct. The “'Ti” plant (not tree) of New 
Zealand was originally described as Cordyline Ti, and is now con- 
sidered identical with Cordyline terminalia. The latter is generally 
grown in gardens throughout the tropics, and it is the common 
Ceylon ‘“‘ Dracacna” which so often serves to indicate the way 
to on estate bungalow, but except that in such onses it provides 
evidence of a long chair and « long drink not far off, it is nothing 
to grow enthusiastic over. In Australis, however, trees of the 
genus Melaleuca are known #9 “Tea trees," and there is a Broad- 
leaved Tea Tree, a Narrow-leaved ‘Tea Tree, etc. But according 
to all botanical writers, the latter are “ Tea " trees, and the name 
“Ti” is applied only to Cordyline terminalis. 


NORTHERN PROVINCE FOLKLORE. 
By Rev. 5. Gwana Peakasab, 0.0 
I. How certain Tutelary Gods came to be adopted by certain Castes. 





Di pabede i oonte wicked giant waged « terrible war against 
all the gods. As he advanced to capture and destroy them, 
they all took to their heels and dispersed in various directions 
to find hiding places for the eafety of their lives. Mudinvannan 
(i¢., crowned king) hetook hitmeelf to the dwelling of a Pariah 
-ohief called Valliyakkan and hid himeelf in the weaver’s pit. Hoe 
then became the god of the Pariah clans, together with Valliyakkan 
himeelf. 

‘The god Perlyatambiran ran to find shelter with a washerman 
who hid him under his wide-mouthed water-pot (ealled S41). Henee 
this god became the tutelary deity for all waahermen. 

[Note :—His worship consists ohivily in tying the mouth of the 
Sdl with a white oloth, talking it in procession to the sound of paral, 
é&x., and then ceremoniously boiling rice before it oe an oblation.] 
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The god lyan cought sanctuary with a Kéviyan who protected 
him against the onslanght of the wicked giant and made him the 
god-of his caste. 

Kotti hid herself in a pregnant woman's house and became the 
goddese of the lying-in-women. 


[Vote:—She isa dwart creature, about a cubit in height, and 

% fond of bete) and cigars! She is worshipped on the fifth day 

after confinement by a ceremony known a2 “tho dismissal of 

Kotti," when the midwifo curses away the maton which the woman 

Isy, with a little of each kind of food she had eaten, to some open 

or jungle. Omission of this rite is suppowed to result in some 
or other to the newborn babe.] 


Lastly, the Annamar (lit. the elder brothers) took refuge 
with the Pallar whose goda they have ever remained, 

(¥ote:-—For another account of Annamér eee the Ceylon 
Aatiuey, Vil, 149.) 

11. Origin of tho tomples to Pattini in tho North. 

Kéralan, the husband of Kannakai (or Pattini), had been cut 
to pieces by the unreflecting Pandiyan. Kannakai, going out 
in search of her murdered husband, and finding his body in pieces, 
stitched them together with thread and needle and gave him lifs 
by her eminent virtue. But when Kovalan awoke aa if from a 
slumber, he queried; “Is it MAtavy (fe. his concubine) or 
Kannakai who stands byt" Kannakai became indignant, peeing 
that even after reociving his lifo from her hands Kovalan put the 
conenhine's name in the first place ; and forthwith ehe was changed 
into o five-headed serpent (Aintalii-ndkam)—come ssy she rode a 
five-headed serpent—and cmpt away in a southerly direction from 
Madurs, She made a first halt at Naind-tivn : then pazsing through 
Suradduppanal (near Vaddukkéddal) she stopped at the following 
places; Sirany, Ankandkkadavai, Muttumdriyamman-kéil, Alsved- 
dy South and Sujuvil. Her passage waa marked by a depression 
in the eoil—what i« now the bed of Valukkai-Aru (a river formed 
in the rainy searon.) 

(Note:—All the places in the story have either ane on: cp 5 


or Nags shrines together with temples to Amman ons of 
‘her many names. temple at Sirany & known oa that of Néke- 


amma! (female) ; = ite of Alaveddy 8. and Sujuvil as of Naka- 


tambiran. (male 
Tor are dhs shtey ae daha Vilicansete Woe dn Ten- 
maradchy there is a variant : Kangakai travelled from Ndke-tiva 


‘through Eéppay, Modduvil Vélampirdy and Kachohiy (Note:— 


‘There are temples to Eannakai in all these places) and went to 
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Nikar-kéil. From here she passed to Puliyam-pokkanai in 
Karaohohi and thence to Vattuppalal near Mullaitivu. 

(Note—At Nakar-kéil snake worship is rife to the present 
day. Vattuppalai is called Kannaksi-amman-koil and attracts 
several hundrods of people from all parts of the North on the annual 
feast day, Possibly what had been originally snake-tomples were 
later converted into Pattini temples, Other stories re ting to 
the Maddovil Kannakai-kdil called Panrit-talaiohchy Amman and 
to Puliyam-pokkanai are given below-] 

IM. Panrit-talaichehy Amman. 

Once upon a time * Pariah had killed a stolen bull for beet, 
and when the owners were about to catch him red-handed with 
the bull’s head in hia hands, he prayed to Amman to save him from 
the mishap, And lo ! the bull's head was changed into that of a 
pig (panry). From that day they began to worship Panrit- 
talaichchy Amman. 

[Nola;—Perhape Panrit-talaichchy stands for Tiyuménavar 
ie Siva who once took the form of a sow for suckling some mother- 
less young pigs] 

IV. How tho snakes left Puliyam-pokkanai. 

There is a snake-templo-at Puliyam-pokkanai to the present 
day. Formerly snakes used to swarm about the courtyard and 
compound of the poosdri (or temple-priest), Once the wife of the 
pooudri waa so much annoyed ab their entwining with ono another 
and eneumbering the courtyard which she was engaged in ewreping, 
that ahs hit some of them with her broom-stick. And lo ! they 
all began to creep awny in all haste. The path they traversed Ig 
sfill called Ndkam-sarinia-sdlat. i.e, the grove through which the 
snakes filed past, ‘The poosiri seeing this sad happening ran after 
them to coax them to return. Meanwhile all had disappeared 
dave and exoept a blind snake which he was able to capture. This 
he brought to his temple for receiving his daily adorations, This 
snake ix invisible to ordinary mortals. Privileged ones alone are 
able to see it on rare occasions. 

V. Snake-story connected with Nakar-hail. 

‘The Noga-temple of Nikar-kéil is » miraculous shrine. Tf 
any injury is done to enakes there, the god Naka-tambirdn is sure 
fo cut them to picces that very midnight, Near Nakar-bdil is to 
be found ao spot covered with Naka-pirandai or Perum-pirandai 
‘(a large epecies of Viritie quadrangularia), If with the stalks of 
this pirandsi you strike the palm-leaf gate of your enemy some 


ealamity is eure to befall him, if he doce not die at once. But to 
pluck stalks from the ehrub i no easy matter, The operation has 
to be performed by night, From a distance the hissing of the 
“onake-chrab" can be heard, One hes to go naked and with one’s 
lwad covered with anew pan. If you fail to take this precantion, 
you will be bitten by the snakes. 


SIR HARDINGE GIFFARD. 
By J. P. Lew, c.m.o., 0.0.8, (Retired). 





incident mentioned in the following extract from the 
columns of a Ceylon Observer of some two or three years 
ago, should have ben included in my scoount of Sir Hardinge 
Giffard which appeared in the last number of the Ceylon Antiquary:— 
__ *A chatty contributor to the Morning Post, writing aboub 
* Links with the Past," mentions one afforded by the Earl of Hals- 
Ded nonogenarian exChancellor, His uncle, Sir Hardingy 
iffard, once Chief Justice of Ceylon, aa a young man at the Irish 
Bar fought a duel with Nupper Tandy, whom he severely wounded 
(says the contributor.) Before gong to Ceylon, Giffard lived in a 
| in Lower Fitrwilliam Street, Duhlm, owned by Benjamin 
Dierseli, the uncle of Lord Beaconsfield, who (that is the uncle) 
waa a working jeweller in the Trish capital, When Disraeli died 
in 1805, he left to his friend, Mr. Home, M-P., the house of which 
Sir Hardinge Giffard wus the tenant.” 





A SINHALESE WINNOWER'S SONG, 
By H. Dow CiEwent. 





}. 


The hill-sides are bathed in the golden sunshine, 
The winnowing scaffold is up, 

I stand on the pole with the grain-filled basket, 
The grain that shall fill the God's oup. 

Now blow, blow, you wind, from the distant ocean, 
‘The chaff from the good grain to part. 

Now, a strong steady blast, Oh, hasten, hasten ; 


= 


oF 
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Now the wind is erratic ; now it is firm, 

Now the grain shall pour out right fast, 

And now tho basket that first is parted ; 

There too’s room for another cast ; 

So hasten ; and hand up another basket, 

You dear, dear child of my heart. 

I thank you, it is truly, truly well done. 


B. 


And now the wind has stopped, and the sun has set, 
The West is bathed in purple-gold, 

The zephyrs bear the jasmine, the iron-wood scent, 
And the kine walk to the fold. 

Tho winnowing too bas now come to a stop, 

The good grain has filled full the cart, 

Now, o'er hill, o'er dale, home we will go 

Jak! mak! pita! pila '!—Buils start. 





MORE ABOUT MAJOR DAVIE. 
By D. P. E. Herriezarcar. 





“TBE moent articles which appeared in the Ceylon Antiquary 

testify to the interest revived in Major Adam Davio through 
the patient researchns of Miss, V.M. Methisy, F.R.Hist.S..—a great- 
grand-daughter of one of Davie's ¢isters. Ono of her disvoveries 
isthe report made about Major Davie by Major Donald Mackoy 
of the ard Ceyion Regiment, on the orders of His Excellency Sir 
Robert Brownrigg.? 

The information for this mport appears to have been moeived 
from one Krishnania, « native of Tanjore, who attended Davie in 
his fast illness. ‘To one of the questions of Major Mackey, Krush- 
nania kas replied that Major Davie had no servant of his own. 
Gir John D'Oyly's diary entry for November 13, 1811, shows that 
Davie “ suffered insult from his Malabar servant,“"* but it ts diffinalt 
to say whethor it refers to a sorvant of his own. However, Davie 


1. Cagle Andigeary, Vol, ¥, Pert TV, p. 100 
2 6.5. BAB. Journal No, 00, p. o2 
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writing from London on 9th July, 180, wants R. Sullivan, Fsqr., to 
obtain n paseage to Ceylon for himself and servant, a native of India? 

T have traced with some labour an interesting communicated 
articls on Major Davie, appearing in the Colombo Observer of 22nd 
April, 1844 (vide infra.), Is «peaks of one Ram Sing, o Marata man, 
who was Davie’s dressing boy at the tinw of the massacre (1803). 
T suggest that Ram Sing is the servant referred to in that letter. 

Be that as it may, there appears to be an error and some 
confusion as regards Ram Sing’s details of the ead end of Major 
Davie. He says that Davie shot himself with » pistol, and that hie 
yemains lie in Uva covered with a carvedslab, His statement that 
‘Davie lived in Uva has an air of truth. According to D'Oyiy’s 
Diary Major Davie lived at Badulla in 1812.4 Ram Sing olzo" 
mentions that Davie was alive after the British occupation of tha 
Kandyan provinces, and it is curious to find W. Knighton, in his 
Tropical Sketches or Reminiscences of o Indian Journalisl, 
states that ‘’ it is related in Ceylon, althongh I cannot vouch for 
the truth of the report, that on the occupation of the interlor in 
18t5, Davie was still alive, but, aware of the exeorations heaped 
on his head by his fellow-countrymen in the ialand, dared not. 

reve) himself, und lived with a Sinhalese wife m the savage style 
ofa native in the remote part of the large tract to tho eaet of Kandy, 
called Bintenna, where even at the present day the faco-of » white 
man ja pot seen once, perhaps, for many years."* 

It may aleo be added that Lawric in his Central Province 
Gazetteer records thatsome say Davie did not die until immediately 
before the entry of the English to Kandy in February, 1616.* 

‘These conflicting ditails may be due to the faot that “ the 
Kandyan Government, whioh domanded for the ransom of the. 
captive a seaport, circulated false reports that he wae alive.” 
The probable date of Davie's death is Medindina of 1812." 

Lehall here quote the Observer article above referred to — 

“On the top of the Yattewatta Pass, half way between Kuru- 
negala and Matale, 1, curiously enough, stumbled upon » character 

‘who related particulars of interest to the public, if made generally 


** He says he was Major Davie's dressing boy at tho tims of the 
i, apaenere and mastacre—is a Marata man—has been 40 years in 
‘eountry—was 12 when ho came—appears to be fully 62 yours 
old, and halo and hearty—had a muffin, a tumbler, » brandy 
Lsttli, a long drees and dressing gown of his master's in bundle 


as aie 
& Vel. p ts. 
7. ©, B.D. a. 6. Journal, index, p. SVL. 
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at the time—master and he alone apared—all the rest who did not 

over to the Kandyans were chopped down in paire—some 
Mala ye and Kaffirs went over—a fow Jemindars kept some days 
alive—Major Davie's clothes, plates, spoons, and European things 
taken away ; and Sinhalese things, and clothes furnished—was well 
dressed, allowed a retinue of fan-bearers, &c., and ordered to have 
respeot paid him—was gent to Ove lest he should eseape—be bit 
his beard grow, lived like a native—had children now alive in 
Badulina—thia servant was with him all the time, more than I4 
yeare—after thn country wee taken, Major Davie was ashamed 
and afraid to make himeeli known—he had forgotten English 
éo as to be unable to fluently. He enjoyed very ill health, 
becaime Istterly very despondent—at last his existence was dis- 
covered by the then Governor who sent for him—he was af the 
time tick-in body and at heart, and loaded a pistol and shot himself 
under the chin—his remains lie n Uva covered with a carved slab 
of stone—he had children who are now alive in Badulla, and about 
whom the Governor Interested himself and offered to educate and 
protect them, but their Sinhalese relatives would not allow their 
‘removel— Major Davio was very amiable in temper and disposition— 
wae idolized by Sinhalese and all who knew him. After his death 
hid servant was ordered by Government to live at Kurunegala 
wher he resided from 7 to 10 years—waz 3 years thereafter, in 
charge of the Kawidapola tappal station—and has been 15 years at 
the plaoo of his present residenee,. His name is Ram Sing—his 


horses—has been too long away to care for home—hus never heard 
from home—has now a village wife, ey of 6 paddy field, two or 
three gardens stocked with vegetables and fruita reared by his 
own hand—keeps a pony on which he occasionally goes.to Randy— 
wat well known and much noticed by gentlemen formerly, and 
mentioned Colonel Kelly, Colonel Fraser and others—he is s ine 
looking old man with a grey beard, o pleasing, contented counten- 
ance, and intelligent expression.” 

I shall conclude this note with the following reference to Davie 
found in MacFarlane's Indian Empire — 

“ & story was ciroulatedl and for zome time believed, that he 
had become enamoured of a Kandyan ‘ohare thatthe King and 
the Chief Adigar had prommed him the hand of this lady, together 
with rank of s Prince or Adigar, and an extensive territory, and. 

i command of the troops, There wad nothing of the sort: 
vie war no traitor ; he waa only an ass or an old woman with » 
‘a coat on his back and & Major's commission in oer 

yr 


EYEE 


For some time he waa detsined a close prisoner at 
jt is eaid, under such strict surveillance that he could not 
bia a But it may be doubted whether he ever had the 
Sectran ie akin in an attempt ; and, if he had escaped from the 
¢ he could scarcely have escaped a British Court-Martial,” 


a 


a 
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Siterarp Beagister. 


IN CEYLON A CENTURY AGO. 
The Proceedings of the Coyion Literary and Agricultural Society. : 
Wirn Nores ny T. Percs. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII, Page 91.) 





A’ o Genera] Meeting beld on Monday the 17th of September, 
gag 


Poms Excellency the Lientenant-Governor, President. 

The Hon'ble the Chief Justice 

The Hon'ble and Venerable the Archdeacon bie Peitaate 
Doctor Farrell : 

Liout.-Colone! Wright J. Deane, Esquire 


A. H. Marshall, Exquim Captain Dawson 
The Revd. J. Glenie A. Moon, Esquire 
The Revd. A. Armour G. Turnour, Esquire y 


The Lieutenant.Governor having been called to the Chaar, 
the Secretary reads the proceedings of the last General Meeting 
of the Society, and the Jetiers that ho hae dispatched in pursuance 
of the directions therein contained. 

The Society proceed to ballot for the admission of JW. Bennett, 
Esgr., 25 Member, proposed at the last Meeting. 

He is elected accordingly, which the Searetary is ordered 


to signify to him. 
Returns on Nalural History. 
The Secretary lays before the Meeting o Letter from the 
Modliar of the Hapitigam Corle, and the Forms of Returns on 
subjecta of Natural History that had been eent to him, most of 
them filled up, 
These Returns having been inspected, His Exocllency the “s 
Lievtenant-Governor moves: that the thanks of the Meeting be its 
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commimirated to Don Samuel Ameresekere, Modliar of the Hapiti- 
gam Corle, for the promptitude and readiness with which be has 
complied with the wishee of the Society, and proposes that he 
should be admitted an Honorary Member thercof,—which motion 
and propoeal being unanimously acceded to, the Secretary is 
ordered to write accordingly. 

Observations on the Barometer. 

A communication from Lieutenant-Colonel Wright giving 
cover to a paper containing observations on the Barometer as 
applicable to the Island of Ceylon, and to other imtertropical 
dituationa, a5 well as to the Cape, ans next read to the Meeting. 

Thereupon the Chief Justice moves that the thanks of the 
Meeting be given to Lieut.-Colone! Wright for the valuable In- 
formation contained in the Paper just read, which i seconded 
by the President and unanimously voted. 

The Secretary ix ordered to refer Colonel Wright's Paper 
to the Sub-Committee of Geology, Mineralogy, and Geography. 

Tt is aleo proposed by the Chief Justice and carried that the 
Revd. Androw Armour be clvcted a Member of the Sub-Committee: 
of Natural History, which that Gentleman, who is present, socedes 
to. 

Leal Insect. 

‘The Secretary is directed to communicate the thanks of the 
Meeting to William Gisborne, Ezqr., for the very curious specimen 
of th: Mantis Urbana or leaf insect seat by him from the Oaltara 

A Petition from a Mr. Philips coliciting the situation of Clerk 
to the Society having been presented to the Society, lt is ordered 
that it be reforred to the Genera! Committee for Examination inte 
hin Qualification, and to report the salary that should be assigned 
him. 

Adjourned to Monday, the 15th of October. 





At m General Meeting held on Tossday, the 16th of October, 
1881, 
Present. — 

The Hon'ble the Chief Justice 

The Hon'ble the Puisue Justice 

The Hon'ble J. W. Carrington, Engqre. Vice-President, 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon | 

Dr. Farrell. 
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Lisut.-Col. Wright John Deane, Esqre. 

Ths Revd. C. Lyon Alex. Moon, Esqra, 

Lieut. Gascoygne J. W. Bennett, Eaqre, 

The Revd, A. Armour Geo, Turnour, Esqre, Secy. 


Sir Hardinge Giffard in tho Chair. 

The Secretary reads the Proceedings of the last General Meeting 
of the Society. 

Horticulture, 

A Paper on the state of Horticulture in Ceyion and contaitiing 
Suggestions for its improvement transmitted to the Secretary 
under o Blank Cover, and bearine neither date or blgnature i¢ next 
renal. 

Ordered that it be referred to the Sub-Committee of Natural 
History and Agriculture for its report thereon, 
Observations on the Barometer, 

‘The following report of tho Sub-Committee of Geology, Minera- 
ogy and Geography on Lt..Col. Wright's. observations on the 
Barometer having been read. that ‘The Letter from George Turnour 
Esqr., Secretary to the Ceylon Literary Soviaty, conveying the 
Paper of Livut.-Col. Wright, Royal Engincers, on the sabject of 
the Barometer, to the Sub-Committee of Geology, Mineralogy and 
Geography and requesting a Report thercon having been laid before 
the said Sub-Committee together with the Paper alluded to, the 
Gentlemen compocing the samo are of opinion that the paper of 
Lt.-Col, Wright should bo reorded and printed," 

The Paper above mentioned having already been printed 
in the Ceylon Gazette, it only remains ta be entered in the Proceed. 
ings of the Sooty, which it is ordered be recorded accordingly. 

[The paper waz published in the Ceylon Gazette, Sept. 22, 
1821.] 

The Hon'ble the Puisne Justice Proposes that the Revd. 
Bulkely Fox and the Revd. Benjamin Clough be admitted as 

Members of this Society. 


Ordered that these Gentlemen be: ballotted for at the next 


Leat Insect. 
A Letter from Henry Augustus Marshall, Esqre., descriptive 
Of the Mantis Urbana, and secompanicd by a Drawing of the 
Tnsect by Mrs. Marshall, from life, are laid before the Mooting, 
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Ordered on. the motion of the Chief Justice that the thanke 
of the Society be given to H. A. Marshall, Esqre., for Lis Communi- 
eation and for the drawing received therewith. 

Snakes. 

A Paper on the Snakes of Ceylon sent by J. G. Kriekenbesk, 
Eaqr., is laid before the Meeting, for which the Secretary is 
instructed to communicate the thanks of the Meeting to that 
Gentleman. 

A note from V. W. Vanderstraaten, Esqre., intimating the 
wish of Mr. Assist, Surgeon Bulkely to withdraw his Name, as oe 
Member, from the Society, in consequence of his having heen. 
detached from Colombo, is communicated by the Secretary to the 
Mesting. 

It is Resolved that all Returns that may be received on subjects 
of Natural History, be referred to the Sub-Committes of Natural 
History and Agriculture after they have been laid before a General 
Meeting of the Society. 

‘Mr. Davint’s Letter soliciting the Office of Draftaman to 
the Society is read ; and it iv resolved that the Institution cannot 
afficrd to have a Drattrman attached to it ab present on a fixed 
Salary, but that Mr. Deviot may be employed whenever drawings 
may be required. 

It is resolved that the Salary of the Clerk be fixed at Rds. 20 
per Mensem, and that Mr. Cecil Morgan be appointed therste. 

Two Vacancics having occuired in the Two Sub-Committees 
of Geology, Mineralogy, and Gedgraphy, and of Civil History, 
Languages and Antiquities, Ip is msolved that George Lusignan 
Esqre,, and Captain Schneider be nominated to the two former, 
and J. G. Kriokenbeek, Esqre., and J. W. Bennett, Esqm., to the 
latter. 

Adjourned to Thursday, the Lith of November, 1821. 


An « General Meeting held on Tiamiey. the Lith November, 
1821. 
Preaent.— 

The Hon. The Chief Justios 

The Hon. The Poisne Justice 

The Hon. J. W. Carrington, Esqre. Vice-Presidents, 

The Hon. and Venerable The Archdeacon 

Th. Farrell 
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Lient.-Col. Wright John Deane, Esqr. 

Liont. Gascoyne Lieut.-Co]. Walker 

Captain Schneider Alexander Moon, Exzare, 

J. G. Kriekenbeek, Esqr. Mr. Reckerman 

The Revd. A. Armour Geo.Tumour, Esqre., Secretary 


The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard in the Chair. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting are read. 

The Society proceed to ballot for the admission of the Gentle- 
men proposed at the last Meeting. 

The Revd. B, Fox and Revd, B, Clough are admitted in con- 
Sequence, which the Sceretary is instructed to intimate to those 
Gentlemen. 


The Report of the Sub-Committee of Natural History and 
Agriculture on the Treatise on the State of Horticulture in Ceylon 
referred to it by order of the last Meeting of the Society is read— 
of which the following is a copy. 

Horticulture. 

“The Committee of Agriculture and Natural History, at a 
Meeting held on the 3rd Nov., 1821, having taken into its considers. 
tion the anonymous Treatise on Horticulture transmitted with 
the Letter of the Seeretary to the Society, find that the 
purport of the Paper in question is confined to a statemont of the 
ee and most obvious causes which have hitherto retarded 
he pro of gardening in Ceylon, but the Committee Tegrots 
to ada that it does not comprehend any proposition for the improve- 
nent of the System of practical Horticulture or the removal of the 
deterring causes to which its imperfections are attributed. 

" Of these causes the most material and tho most insuperable 
would seem to be that of the poverty and natural sterility of the 
Soil with d to exotic fruits and vegetables, but in the 
opinioti of the Committee is in the Treatise belo it very me 
d 


ted. 

“Although the limited experience of the Members of the 
Committee does not allow them to urge this opinion too decisively, 
they feel that it is in no small degree borne out by the admission 
hase ia paar tater: “Taany fine fruita “ (and Stee ee 

per are im y detailed) “ have been bro to the 
y h 


ay 
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thet such an opinion would have, if gonorally received, to blight 
the hopes and objects of the Society by pais ovida all endeavours 
towards future nnprovement. 

“The Committes having considered so much in detail that 
part of the Treaties which appeared of the grmatest importance 
must now close its report with a few general observations, 

" With regard to the remarks contained in the Paper on the 
want of a supply of Seeds, the Committee beg to observe that 
this subject has not wholly escaped its attention, and it expects 
shortly to be enabled to lay before the Society some plan for obtain~ 
mie carat heapslen orden § 

“The remaining causes to which the Paper now before the 
Committee would adduce the feeble «3 of Horticultural 
improvement are too obvious, and too well known to require a 

comment in this place, especially as they are not com- 

d with any observations likely to co beneficial practical 
results, and for which Reason the Committee is of opinion that 
its further publication is not calculated to be of any general utility, 
or to advance in any manner the views of the Society." 

(Signed) T. B. Gascoyne 
Ss A. Moon 
= A. Armour. 

Ordered that the Treatise be inserted in the Procedings 
of the Society, recording at the same time the recommendation 
of the Sub-Committeo as to its not moeiving any further publicity, 

“ Hortisultore,4* that branch of gardening which has for its 
object the cultivation of esculont Vegetables, has not until very 
lately sep rubain gray of tho observation of JF eeptisp pie even 
in Europe, in England particularly = prac- 

— and with abundant success. 

“In Ceylon it is in even in ato very low ebb. 

“When ip is considered how very natural is the pleasure 
which we take in , and it is recollected that the former 
possessors of this Island were in their own country the most aseid- 


uons er ar agenesis pear that Ceylon with its 
boasted Climate and Soil has been in chis particular unaccountably 


“ But on reflection the captor reggae obvious ; 
the pleasure of gardening in untry to 
by the impossibility of their taking exercise m the 
open air for more than two or three hours in the twenty-four, 
before and after the Sun Rise and Sun-Set,—this 
at ence would put an end to all plans of ornamental gardening. even 
did not the expense and trouble of keeping any extent of ground in & 
state of neatness, in a Country where spontaneous vegetation is a0 ra- 
pid and vigorous, render the pleasure too costly for ordinary parses, 
1. Bir J. Barrow, im Copion, Past and Preemt (1957), ropteduers this paper, and 
shtritesties 1 ts Bir Harding: Gitar’. He lows mot etale ls authority, bat of be supplies am 
evident omission, it ls probobie that he was abie to consult the original MSS. This may 
why Que paper, Lbough condummed by the byl-commuttec, wae ordered to be autared 

ed Prooeduigt 


>. 


‘nution of temperatury more favourable to the product of 
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“Neither could the Hollander find in Ceylon that kind of 
which though within @ narrow limit could in Europe 
afford so nich delight and excite eo much enthusiasm ; his favourite 
Tulips or Anemones or Auriculas would not exist in those parte of 
carat to which be had access, and the Island offered little as o 
substitute,—¢ few baleams and Tuberoses, the four o'clock flower,** 
nd one = ve repli lanta of crplinatie liliaceous nig are 
perhaps all that can be d indigenous, appli tot wer 

; diligent attention might ada f from an or Cape seeds, 
thas, French and African Marigold, Asters, Pinks, and 
under very favourable circumstances a few plants of Mignonette ; 
but here the Catalogue ends, a poor display of flowers when set 
against the numberless products of an European garden. 

" With respect to soil and climate, we must from deference 
to truth admit thet much « tion and misrepresentation 
have prevailod on those pointe. + Climate of Ceylon generally, 
and that of Colombo most particularly is certainly the most fayour- 
able to buman life of any in Indin,—but it is still a Bopicel Climate 
ae to much of tropical inconvenience with respect to 

“ But as affecting cultivation the different parts of Coylon 

t striking differences. The Seasons and Climate of Jadina., 
comsle, Matura,t® Kandy and Colombo are all dissimilar, 
Many ts will thrive and fruits ripen in one which cannot be 
ralsed in the others. Goapee and oranges are cultivated in abun- 
dance and perfection at Jafins, while at Colombo & Vine is kept 
alive with difficulty, and has very seldom been known to bear 
fruit. Our knowledge of these different Climates in yet very vagus 
and general, 

“We know however that in Jaffna the rains and droughts 
sudceed each other with periodical regularity, tat that in Colombo, 
at Itest as far os recollection unussisted by scientific observation 
pe Some is scarcely any rule by which to judge of the probsbility 


“In the interior, the elevation of the Country creates 4 dimin- 


of 


and ingly in the neighbourhood of Kandy exoulent Vege 
Peas und Cabbages particularly, have been cultivated by some. of 


oar Countrymen, so as to remind us of the products of an English 


n. 
" As to soil we can boast little ; that of Colombo and its neigh- 
bourhood is cither largely mixed with what is called Csbook, « 
Caisok S LAAly levowatle to iota Vereen oe 
| i avourable to in Vegetables, 
flourish in it par sectips but it appears to be ann barren with 
exotics,—a profnsion of animal manure only can foroe @ crop of 
Cabbages, lettuces, or radishes, and beyond thes: we can searcely 


1h Mipwbills Jatape L., Sendrtees, 8; netther this for the Dubeross is indigenous 
See Sent mats Detention’ Defers: 3828. 
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“ The soil of Jafina is however more productive ; it is com- 
posed pensipelly of minute Coral and silicious eand from which 
with the most patient and assiduous irrigstion arm railed very 
valuable Crope of Tobaoco. 

"At Trincomalie, the Soll is apparently very poor; indeed, 
oi attempt at gardening seems scarcely to be thought of in that 

istrict. 

“The Soil'of Matura is mom favourable, but the intense heat 
of the Climate is injurious; attempta have however been made 
and with some clight success to raise ecsculent European Vegetables 

“At Galle, then: are many gardens cultivated by Chined 
which were at one time rather productive—so much so as to 
furnish the Fleets which mndezvouzed them in time 6f War with 
@ favourably supply, They aro now rather declining from the 
attention. of the ese being tumed to other modes of gain, 
and the Cingalese cannot be brought to understand the value of 
forvign Vegetables. The Climate of Galle is nearly that of Colombo, 
but tho soi) from # hight intermixture of Coral rock is more pro- 


ive, 
“Tho Kandyan Districh scome to offer the fairest opportunity 
ming to advantage ; this appears to be entirely owing to 
the elevation. Tho Soil iv probably not more productive naturally 
than that of (Sites she; presence of limestone in which ih 
abounds doce not afford that promise of fertility which usually 
it does in England, since: It is ascertained that Magnesian limestono 
which i= the sein found in Kandy does not possess any valuable 

roperty as « Alanuurm, 

“Having thus sketched the causes which appear to have 
bithorto retarded’ the advancement ef gardening in Coylon, end 
taken a ral view of its present condition, wo cannot but feel 
that in the prosecution of this there ure serious diflioultics. 
to be encountered. These suliies in Colombo consist of an 
mascertained rather than oncortain Climate, and with respect to 
exotin vegetables an unproiluctive Sail. 

“To acquire come knowledge of the Climate would probably. 
ba the first step to be taken. ‘This might be done by instituting 
# series of observations for the purpose at Colombo, and abe 
in no very long time, o sufficiont body of informution might 
obtained to enable uz to form some rules upon the subjeet. That 
Nothing of this sort has hitherto been done may be accounted for. 
by teflocting how very litth our thoughts have reference to any 
permanent residenco in Ceylon, We generally look upon the 

e of time merely os loading us to the period of our leaving the 
La! and we have consequently little inducement to enter ae 
any pursuit which i# connected with any length of stay. 
Wa her, therefore, pastes by, Monedon after Monsoons, without 
leaving any trace upon our Memory by which to direct us in our 
2 Spay alan le peg led aH sae 

“ Acoordingh Ol bees he ‘only relating to | 
eee a Cult vation in Colombo and ite neighbourhood ls 





almost forced upon us, ‘that the best periods for 
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sowing are after the heavy Rains which usually fall in the inst 
days of June and October at the change of the Monsoons. 

“The Chief dangers to be apprehended to the esculent Veg- 
etables of Europe when cultivated here is from the heavy Raine. 
These not only wash the young Plants and Seeds out of the Ground, 
but by the violent change of temperature produced in the Plants 
When more matured by the intense beat of the Sun breaking 
them after heavy Showers, they sre destroyed with a feniaity 
scarcely perceptible. A Cabbage exposed to heavy mm, and 
afterwards to four or five hours of burning Sun will become so rotten 
as to fall down in mere Jelly. 

“ Bui the indigenous Plants of Ceylon seem not to be affected 
in this way; they endure these violent transitions of temperature 
Hey apparent injury ; and were the number of esculent native 

bles greater than theee we have, umeliorated so far by 
tion as to be oe of supplying the absence of those of 
paccor, We might ae ps as the easiest course direct our open 
attention to them ; but they afford littl: variety, and lesa in te 
tion to our taste. ‘The place of greens from bbage or 8 
ill ae by the Basella (Country Greens), Humez etivanient 
‘ede try Sorrel), or Amaranthus (Tampali); Windsor beans by 
ud fabaeformis'*, or Convolrulus tuberoons? *. anil hore the 
comparative catalogue would terminate. 

“In addition to those we have aa belonging to the Kitchen 

Garden, the produce of some of the larger trees, the Breadfruit 
which afforda an excellent and abundant Supply, 
the Jack Fruit, little wed by us but largely eoneumed by the: 
Natives, the unripe Papaw boiled, and the pods of the Murun 
Nel, uni Pej beled, andthe pe of the Mean 
the Bandikoi end Brinjal. The European Vegetables which 
have been found to suceced near Colombo are principally As 
gras ; Watercress ; Cabbage of the Early York, Drambead, & 
Loaf, and Red Dutch Varictics ; ips, Dutch and ple ; 
Knole Cole ; Radiihes, long white ‘and Scarlet London, White and 
oe sani, and Black Spanish ; Celery De pedieeeberteay, 
Curled, white Gurled, and Batavian ; : 
Gabbesr; Porky, Curled and large rooted ; Mint, spear and repo 
Peas, carly Charlton, dwarf Spanizh, and dwarf Marrowfat 
beans, negro, black, und Canterbury or white ; Carrote, hom and 
OTaNge ; Beot, red and white,)* 
ses ohn compe, oe a in el eeigiait Provinwes has 
atte and, excepting 73 i one ©: 
sa tag ede ga Moree Rove 2° ahout Six Years since, 


tn the wend districts, particular: 
ant a and Fort MoeDonald ay" has been cultivated Mee 





It. Humes wecenu 1 

it. Barrow (Ine. ett.) ouppiies the miming words, ““petators ty yumed,” 

7s. Gweet Potato, [pemon Balstar, 

cap lan lng negedl end rasa Parnian aston ittain a ha en ide 
setastad the damets tiie shold sossisbors ot Siena =a meatal: 


i 


* 
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successfully, and there is no reason to suppose that they may 
not hereafter become a valuable source of supply from the niaher 
districts of Kandy. Not many years have elapsed since they 
wero first attempted in the High Lands of Hindostan, and they 
ars now not only in very genera! use throughout that country, 
but a considerable Article of Export. 

“The want of a supply of Garden Seeds is felb to be a great 

iment to Horticulture, so far as relates to European esculent 
Vegetables. Formerly tho fi ares Indiamen by which (we) were 
annually visited brought out English garden seeds as # part of their 
general investment, and from the Cape we have had sometimes an 
oppncteny of obtaining Seeds still more suitable to the Climate 
Ceylon, From some causes or other our intercourse with the 
Cape seems to be diminishing, and since the whole trade of Coylon 
has fallen into the hands of t by whom it is found most advan- 
tageous to import Articles in demand among the Natives, wo have 
been totally without supplies unless such as have casually arrived 
from the Cape. 

Tt would probably be worth the consideration of tltis Society 
whether some means might not be adopted under its immediate 
Petronas ot proentiog Pepe on ees Seeds ; those produced 
at Hydera ntight perhaps be obtained through Madraa with 
more punctuality than we could expect them cither from England 
or the Cape. Fruits are, notwithstanding the little care bestowed. 
upon their cultivation, very abundant with us, but whether from 
want of care or from @ prejudice in favour of the pleasures of our 
earlier life, they aro not considered equal in flavour to those of 
Europe. The Pine Apple is even supposed to be more delicious 
when taised in an h hot-howse than when produced in ite 
native soil; for this ena a sufficient cause in the total 

ob with which it is treated ; it ie wholly abandoned to nature 
without any aid from care or manare or any kind of cultivation. 

“ But in spite of neglect the of Ce are abundant 
and excellent. Limes are produced in profusion. The Papaw, 
Seow oe beat Melon in flavour and remarkable for the 
Nasturtium taste of its seods, grows spontaneously. The Guava, 
the basix of a delicions Jelly, the Goreks, the Jambos, Catappa 
(Country Almond), the Karambe, the Attike (a apecies of Fig), 
the Veralu, Carmbola, Bilim, Neli, Marmel, Custard Apple, and 
& long list deserving of attention and probably capable of great 
laupeovement by oulivatin are to be Covel oor we eave to the 

h littl pains from the Jungle. The Cocoa Nut we leave to the 


“Of fruita known in Europe, the Grape and the Pomgranate 
are onitivated with any success in Ceylon, and the former 
in Jaffna. Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, and 

the delightful Variety of small fruits which are found in an Englial 
Garden are unknown excepting by a fow imens of them lately 
imported ; the two first have been plan of late at Kandy, but 
are not advanced enough to ascertain whether they will bear, 
and some Peach trees raised by the late General McDowal at Grand 
‘Pass have often blossomed but have never formed any fruit. 
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“ Strawberries (The Alpine) have been cultivated sacoessfall: 
in the Kandyan districts, and in some de at Colombo, 
Pee er orey has been found wild in the higher parts 

Kandy. - Melons have been raised. Water Melons and Cucum- 
bers are abundant. 
_ “To General MeDowal and to Messrs. Kerr and Moon, the 
Superintendents of the Botanio Garden, we owe the introduction 
of many fruits new to this Teland, amongst, others the Persian 
Anata the Levi Levi, Wampu, Lee-chee, Rambutan, the Loquat, 
most of which aro already naturalised and increase the display 
of our desisjertea. The Lemon has of late been introdnced and 


appears to thrive woll in the soil of Ceylon. 


“tn this nogleoted atate of the cultivation of frait trees it is 


“not surpriting that we hear nothing of the various modes of amel- 


and propagating them, so well known in Europe ; grafting 


be ci (thi uniting of two 7 growing near each other) 


indeed been practised in the Botanical Garden and with some 
#ticdess, but all other kinds of or inowulation are totally 
unknown. The propagation of trees by the Chinese method of 
abecission has also been successfully attempted, but not very 


¥ 
“In thie shorteuketch of the present state of Horticulture 


‘in Ceylon but more particularly the neighbourhood of Colombo, it 
We tot pretended that any new or valuable information is offered. 


Tho object with which it has bien traced is to excite attention 
fo the subject, and by opening the discussion to give an gayest 
te others who are q d, of aiding the laudable wishes of this 


‘Sooitty, the improvement of Horticulture in Ceylon.” 


Tho auggestiona promised in the above report as to the best 
means of obtaining regular supplivg of seeds, being laid before the 
Society by the Sub-Committee of Natural History and Agriculture, 
and read by the Secretary, of which proposal the following is a 


Copy. 
Import of Seods. 


“The Committee of Natural History and Agriculture, having 
taken into its consideration the best moans of extending and im- 
the practical Horticulture of the Island, is s y im- 
j vee with the o that the first. requisite to that 
‘sirablo objuct is, the establihment of same method, whereby the 
importod supply of Le ese seoils that are applicable to the Island 
may be red hess otive and precarious than it is at present, 
to which end the Committee beg to recommend the following plan, 
by which it considnes that the requisite proportian may be most 
and conveniently obtained. 
“The Committee, in the first plac, propose that under 
authority of the Society, commissions for seeds should be sent 
to England and the Cape of Good Hope, sid the Committee has 


_ Bi Pour species of Rubae cocu: upcountizy. 2ubus lasiocurpus lb knows an the Wild 
Baspberry, bot tts frat te ant editle. 
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drawn out for greater convenience the lista A, B, annexed to this 
report, which contain the description of seeds likely to be obtained 
from those countries, assorted in parcels, of which the list marked 
A arm caloulated for large, and the list, B, for smaller gardens. 
 2ndly—That Gentlemen desirous of obtaining weds should 
be invited to notify their wishes to the Secretary of the Society, 
specifying whether they require ono or more of these parcels and 
from whioh place, also whether yearly or half yearly supplica will | 
be most desirable ; and that on a certain day to be hereafter fixed, 
a list should be made out of the persona subscribing, and that the 
Commissions for the seeds should be then regulated by the quantity 
which the list may shew to have been subscribed for. “* 

“ A small list is aleo made out of seeds which are likely to 
be obtained from Bangalore, tut the Committee having no ex- 
perience of the success of the seeds which have already been brought 
to the Island from that station can pele serene ne an 
oe ining them as a suggestion to those may ta 
the Trial. 

A small list of common garden tools which may be obtainad 
from the seedaman in England is aleo added for the benofit of 
those who may desire them. . 

"The prime odst of the assortment A in England may be ex- 
epg Abi ear dn 9£ and of the assortment B, half that sum. 

cost of the largo assortment of Toola may alzo be cetimated 
at 3£, and the at LE, to which is to be added all incidental 
expenses of freight, etc., the Committee having no acourste criterion 
to guide its calenlation, ‘The prices of seed at other places cannot 
ot present be ascertained but will probably average the sume. 

__ “It being necessary to tranamit an order for the payment 
with the Commissions, gentlemen sending in their names will 
at the sare time be required to remit to the Secretary of the Soulety 
the sum of Twenty Rix Dollars in advance for the large collection | 
of seeds, and Ten Rix Dollars for the smaller, the remainder of the 
expenses of the articles to be paid on delivery. 

“That on the payment of the first deposit by the gentlemen 
who desire to have seeds or tools, a ticket should be made out and 
transmitted to them authorizing the receipt of the parcels for which 
such deposit has been made-on payment of the remainder of the 
charges annexed to it, and the articles will be isaued unopened on 
arrival on the presentation of tho ticket to tho i appointed 
by the Socicty to receive and distribute the articles, the ticket 
being of course transferable at pleasure. 

The Committee recommends the seeds to be packed in strong 
brown paper, and each collection to be put in a tim case or rolls 
in wax Gloth, either of which should be sealed and numbered ; 
and gentlemen in epreisigatin will specify which of the shove 
tasthods of pa they prefer, The whole will then he closed 
in boxes, a list of the contents being attached to each ae 

“The Committee considering that the arrival of the seeds 
in condition chiefly depends on the situation they are placed 
in during the voyage, alto recommends that cabin room should 
be taken for the general assortment, and that the scedaman to 
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English Seeds tor the Coylon Literary Socisty. 


} Ib. Red Beet 4 tb. Red Turnip Radish 
2 oz. Mange! Wurzel 4 ib. White turnip Radish 
l o#. Imperial Cabbage 4 Ib. Black Spanish Radish 
1 ot. Early York do. 1 gt. Finest Early Peas 
1 oz. Large Scotch or 1 qt. Dwarf Marrow do. 
Drumhead = do. 1 qt. Dwarf Spanish do. 
lox. Red Dutch do. 1 oz, Green Curled Endive 
loz, Sagar Loaf do. 1 oz. Dutch Cabbage Lettuce 
2 oz. Nol-kol or Kol Rabi } oz. Melons of sorts 
3 lb, Early hor Currot 1 oz, Curled Parsley 
1 Ib. Long Orange Carrot 1 oz. Fennel 
2 on. London Leek 1 oz. Large rooted Parsley 
4 lb, Early Dutch Turnip I qt. Negro Kidney Bean 
4 tb. Early Stone Turnip 4 on. Brown Cos Lettuce 
2 on. Solid Celery 1 qt. Canterbury Bean 
Zoz Red do. i} oz. Mignonette 


4 1b. Early Short top Radish 4 oz. Pinks of sorts 
i tb. Early Solmon — do. Ansual flowers of sorte 


B. 


English Seeds for the Caylon Literary Society. 
} Ib. Red Beet } Ib. Black Spanish Radish 
1 of. Early York Cabbage 1 qt. Finest Early Peas 
1 ox. Large Scotch or Drum- 3 qt. Dwarf Marrow do 


head Cabbage 
2 ox. Nol-kol or Kol Rabi 1 qt. Dwarf Spanish do 
} ib. Harty Horn Carrot 1 oz. Green curled Endive 
j lb. Long Orange do. 4 oz. Dutch Cabbage Lettuce 
2 oz: London Leek } oz. Melons of sorts 
Lib. Early Dutch Turnip } o¢. Cucumbers of sorts 
t oz. Celery 1 oz. Curled Parsley 
1 Ib. Radizhes 1 pt. Negro Kidney Bean 


$ 1b. Turnips I pt. Canterbury Bean 
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Cape Seods for the Ceylon Literary Society. 


$ Ib. Beet 

4 oz. Boerkool 

} oz. Cauliflowers best sorte 
1 oz. Sugar Loaf Cabbage 
1 ot. Drumhead Cabbage 
2 oz. Nol Kol 

$ ib. Carrot 

$ Ib. Parsnip 

4 tb. Turnips of sorts 

3 Ib, Celery 

} ib. Endive 

4 oz. Lettuce of sorts 

2 ot, Nasturtium 

1 tb. White Radiah 

1 Ib. Black Radish 


8. 


i Ib. Turnip and Radish 
4 oz. Strawberry 

1 qt. Marrowfat Peas 

i qt. Blue Prussian 

I qt. Early Peas 

4 qt. Long pod Bean 

4 qt. Scarlet Runners 

i qt. Broad Spotted 

1 qt. Yellow Bean 

I qt. Round Scarlet Bean 
I qt. Kidney Bean 

1 gt. French Kidney Bean 
1 qt. Speckled Bean 

i qt. Black Bean 


Cape Seeds tor the Ceylon Literary Society. 


} Ib. Bect 

1 oz. Sugar Loaf Cabbage 
1 oz. Drumbead Cabbage 
2 os. Nol Kol 

3 tb. Carrot 

} Ib. Turnip of sorts 

} Ib. Celery 

4 {b. Endive 

402. Lettuce of sorts 

3 Ib. Black Radish 


A. 


4 Ib. Turnips and Radish 
1 qt. Marrowfat Peas 

I qt. Early Peas 

1 pt. Broad Spotted 

i pt. Yellow Bean 

i pt. Round Scarlet Bean 
1 pt. Kidney Bean 

1 pt. French Kidney Bean 
! pt. Speckled Bean 

| pt. Black Bean 


, Garden tools for the Literary Society. 
2 Garden Scythes with Sneads, 1 Pruning Knife 


eto., complete 
6 Scythe Stones 
1 Pair Hedge Shears 
i Turfing Spade 


1 Badding knife 
2 Dutch Hocs & Handles 
2 Drill Hoes & Handles 


2 Spodes 
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8. 
Garden Tools for the Literary Society. 

1 Pruning Knife 2 Drill Hoes and Handles 
2 Dutch Hoes and Handles 2 Spades 

Bangalore Seeds for the Ceylon Literary Socisty. 
1 oz. Cabbage 4 oz. Turnips 
1 oz. Lettuce 2 qts. Peas 
1 oz. Endive 2 gts. Kidney Beans 
4 Ib, Carrots?? 2 qts. Country Beans of sorte 
1 oz, Parsley A smal) quantity of the beat 

sorta of Country Vegetables, 

4 oz. Celery Herbs, and Fruits. 


Resolved thereupon that the Plan be approved, and that the 
Seoretary be directed to communicate with Messrs. Arbuthnot & 
(Co,; an to the best and readiest moans of procuring regular aupplies 
of seeds from Bangalore and Hyderabad. 

On the motion of John Deane, Esquire, It is ordered that 
the part of the report which relates to the mode of procuring seeds 
from England be printed in the Ceylon Gazette, with a notifiestion 
that any person wishing to avail himeclf of the plan be requested 
to signify the same to the Secretary with the least possible delay 
in order that the Commission might be sent home by the Princeas 
Charlotte, 

Freshwater Mussei— Mantis. 

A letter is read from Count Ranzow*® transmitting two papers, 
one on the Sweet Water Muscle found in the Lake near Kandy, 
and tho other on a species of the Mantis Tribe, which likewise 
haying been read to the Meeting, 

Ordered that they be referred to the Sub-Committee of Natural 
History and Agriculture, and that the Secretary do convey the 
thanks of the Society to Count Ranzow for his communicstions, 


Snake. 
It is ordered that the Secretary do communicste the thanks 
of the Socicty to William Gisborne, Haqre., for a large Snake of 
the Bow kind sent by him from the Caltura District, 





32. The edvertieemest hes 1 of 
2 Daulel Ditle@, Count vas Bantow—ses Ceylon Literary Aapister. (1. (1887) 8. 87. 
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Returns on Natural History. 

The Archdeacon Isys before the Meeting Papers on various 
subjects of Natural History drawn up by Grogory de Soyza, Mohan- 
diram, secording to the Form circulated by the Society. 

Ordered that the thanks of the Meeting be communicated 
to the Mohandiram, and that the Papere be referred to the Bab- 
Committees to which they respectively relate. 

On the Motion of Dr. Twiselton, it is resolved that Gregory 
de Soyma, Mohondiram, be elected an Honorary Member of this 
Society. 

Bat. 

A letter from the Reverend Mr. De Saram is read descriptive 
of a Red Bat eent by him. 

Resolved that Mr. De Saram be thanked for his communi+ 
cation. 

Returns on Natural History. 

Sundry Reports in Cingalese; on subjects of Natural History 
furnished by the Modllar of Meddepattos, am laid on the Table. 

Ordered that Don Solomon Diss Bandaranaike be thanked 
for hie communioation, and that they be handed over to the Revd. 
A. Armour for translation. 

Ordered that the Seoretary be authorized to purchase Stationery 
for the Sooisty, and the Clerk directed to attend the Snb-Com- 
mittees at their pleasure, 

Adjouned to Saturduy, the Lith Decr., [82] at 1! om. 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary Society held on 
the Lith of December, 1821. 


Present._— 
The Hon'ble The Chief Justice 
The Hon'ble The Puiene Justice 
Vice-Presidenta, 
The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon 
Deetor Farrell 
H. A. Marehall, Esqr. The Revd. B. Clough 
Lt.-Col, Wright Mr. Reckorman 
The Revd. A. Armour Geo. Turnour, Exqr., Secretary 


The Chief Justice in the Chair. 
‘The Secretary reads the Proceedings of the last General 
Meeting. 
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Cochineal. 

Dr. Farrell lays before the Society 4 Manuscript in the Tamil 
and English Languages prepared by the late Dr. Reyne, on the 
culture of the Cochineal, with observations from himself on the 
Natural History of the Insect. 

Ordered that it be referred to the Sub-Committee of Natural 

Horticulture. 

A letter sent by Liout.-Col. Campbell im read, eon tnisring 
observations on practical Hortioultum- 

Ordered that it be communicated to the Sub-Committee of 

pric for its assistance in forming any Report it may here- 
after make on that subject. 

On the Motion of Lieut..Col. Wright, seconded by Hon. Sir 
R. Ottley; Mons. Rosk,** Professor of Languages te His Majesty 
tha King of Denmark, is elected an Honorary Member. 
| Sundry Pspers on subjects of Natural History from Major 
Martin are laid before the Meeting ; ordered that they be referred 
to the Sub-Committee of Natural History. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, the 15th January, 1822, at 1) acm. 


(To be condinwed). 





Gh Hh sand appears to hare been Bark. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. 


By Rev. S, G, Pexrna, 84. 





the Portuguese " discovered ” Ceylon at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, great interest was aroused in 
Europe regarding that newly discovered island. Marvellous 
stories of its wealth and resources, ite cinnamon and pearls, its 
planta and animals were brought home to Portugal; and strange. 
tales they told of the customs and worship, of the origin and history 
of the islanders. It was discussed by the learned whether Ceilfo, 
as the Portuguese came to call it, was the island which the Greeks 
and Romans called Taprobane. This is s question still considered 
open by # well read scholar’ in Ceylon, who doubts whether it 
will ever be closed; but European geographers of the time had 
little hesitation in answering it in the affirmative, and Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy were read snd marked for what they told of 
Taprobane. 

In the meantime Portuguese missionaries landed in the East, 
and Christian Europe watched the progress of the gospel with 
keen interest. The success of St. Francis Xavier and the early 
missionaries kindled enthusiaem to an extent unknown in our 
days. The epirit of the Crusades was still abroad, and priesta 





a ee 

1, Mr. Donel Fergus. Bee Journal, RAS (Caplan), Bo, 0, Pp. 86 and alo Tennent. 

Coden 1, 10 & 540, Leen & Wornoul, the sctbore af the Exsai ver le Pali, alao wrote Giaeerte- 
Atoms an the sabject. 
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vessels, on hazardors voyages to the East Indies to convert the 
heathen, Their friends were busy copying, publishing, and trans- 
lating the long letters and “relations” they received from the mine- 
jonaries in India and Ceylon ; while Portuguese historians, official 
and otherwise, described in glowing terms the exploits of their 
countrymen. Thos what waa called the East Indies loomed large 
in literature. 

Cevion was no insignificant portion of the East Indies, and 
the stories told of this island exercised the ingenuity of various 
writers. There were some among them who thought they saw 
clear trace: of an early Christianity in Ceylon, They called 
them legends. These legends—if such they deserve to be called 
—have a most dubious flavour, but almost take our breath away 
by their boldness, for they would take ws back into nothing short 
of apostolic times, and tell, without a bineh, how the gospel was 
preached in Ceylon by persons mentioned in the New Testament. 

The Binck Maga. 

The firet of these, and the least deserving of our respect, relates 
that among the Magi or Wise Men of the East, who went to Beth- 
lehem to adore the new-born King of the Jews, was one who hailed 
from Ceylon. He was, it seems, called the Black Magus, by name 
Gaspar Peria Perumal, and was king of Jaffna. The story is thus 
told by a recent writer? : “' There is (also) a tradition that one of 
the Magi, who came to adore the Lord, was o native of Ceylon. 
He waa king of Jaffna, and bore at home the name of Peria Perumal. 
This must be the Black Magna, for Perumal is a Tamil namie, pretty 
eobiappdaies to this day in South Indis and Ceylon. This Roi 

age, they eay, joined St, Thomas in Indias, and there won the © 
“sae of martyrdom, together with the apostle at Maylapore. 
They were buried in the same grave.” This writer evidently takes 
the story from Mafite, who in turn hed it from Jo&o de Barros, 
and Barros professed to have received it from the lips of a Syrian 
Christian. Barros was thus the first to give it a local habitation 
and a name. He says (Deo. iii, Bk. vii, Ch. ix) that one of the 
Syrian Christians* of Malabar, who came to Portugal, " related to 


+ Courtesy, Hider de Cirittidce & Ceplon, 7. ti, 
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us that in the house of Coulam, which was built by another disciple 
of the apostle St. Thomas, stood s sepulchre of the Sybil which 
they call Indica, and that church was an oratory of hers. And that 
through her warning, announcing the birth of Christ Jesus, a king 
of the island of Ceilam, called Pirimal, went in a ship to the coast 
of Mascate to join two other kings, who were going to adore the 
Lord at Bethlehem, and that he was the third.” How this story 
was received is hard to judge. It does not seem to have gained 
credit, for many writers ignore it altogether. One, however, 
Maifée, in his Historia Indica refers to it very cautiously, Speaking 
of the Magi, he says in a parenthetical phrase, that “' Pirimal, king 
of Ceylon, is reckoned to be ofthat number.’”’* In the hands of 
later writers the story received its full development. 

Tt is necdieas to say that the story runs counter to all we know, 
little enough though it is, about the Magi from the early Fathers. 
At any rate the Syrian’s story, if his it was, is improbable to 
a degree, to put it at the lowest. The Magi, in the first place, were 
not kings, though they are popularly called the ‘‘ Three 
Kings’? ; and = king of Jaffna, I fancy, would have a long 
way and a hard time to perform the astounding feat of 
& journey to Bethlehem in the brave days of old. It is 
not, however, the antecedent improbability of the tale, 
which alone would be fatal to the Black Magus, that makes 
us rule the story out of court. Unfortunately for his legend, 
Barros himself gives another version of the self same story in an 
earlier decade ; nor is that earlicr version the only one of ite kind. 
“Barros does not seem to have realised '', writes Mr. Ferguson, 
“that this story was a strangely garbled version of the one he had 
related in I. ix, iii, of the king of Malabar, Saramé Pereimal, who 
was converted to Muslim, abandoned his kingdom, and went as 
® pilgrim to Meces."’ This earlier version of the story and others 
of the same ilk are refuted at learned length by the Jesuit historian 
of Ceylon*. This Saramé Pereimal, Ceram Peroumal, Shoe 
Ram, or Shermanoo Permaloo, Rajah of Malabar, was a personage 

4: Mend quel cum tribes Mayle, yal af Christi Libeetoris tneunadala, cum manaribue 
nderencs Sytiline Indies (ut ferund) monitn, stella duce tetenderant (que im mumere Pirimal 
Coilani Res poaitur) Themem in Oriente conprosram... dicant* Maffee, His, Ind. L2,0.06_ 

6. Thit popular yew ts (hae to mkeappiiestion of Pesles LEXI, 10, to the Magi: * 
Rings of Tharsis and the bands shall offer presente: the kings of the aad 
ehal! om” Heroce later pictorial art loved to repr sent tho Magi with soeptres 


hand crowns on their heada. The Magi are grocrally mckoard st there, bat It 
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of some importance. The Mohammedans claim him as 6 convert, 
and he is said to have been « protector of the Christians, and to 
heve given them charters of liberty, engraven on oopper plates.’ 
Some copper plates were indeed handed to s Portuguese Governor 
by a dying Malsbar bishop, in 1549. The plates were lost, but 
were afterwards found by Colonel Macaulay, British Resident in 
Travancore, Photographs of these plates are published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society (vii, 1843, pp. 343-4) and are generally 
supposed to belong to the eighth century*, This legend that turned 
Perumal into a Magua owes its origin to the garbled version of @ 
conflicting story, and is entitled to undisturbed oblivion. 
Footprint on Adam's Peak. 

The second legend ia no wiit better than the first, though it 
has this redeeming feature that it is based on words 
attributed to an early Christian writer, misspplied to Ceylon; 
it ia built on a Buddhist legend tirve par les cheveur, 
According to this story the footprint on Adam's Peak 
was the work of the Eunuch of the Queen of Candace 
baptised by the Deacon Philip (Acta viii. 25-40). It was 
Maffée who first gave it utterance, but he gave it only as 
eonjecture, to which he was misled probably In this way’. It 
was reported from Ceylon that on Adam’s Peak were venerated 
the footprints of a “ great Saint |’ who had come to the island from 
abroad “ to preach the true God.’ The well-known Buddhist 
belief (MaAdvansa I, 77) expressed in this language, was naturally 
enough misunderstood in s Christian sense ; and Maflée remembered 
that some writers, among them Dorotheus of Tyre, say that this 
eunuch preached the gospel in Arabia Felix, Erythra and Tapro- 
bane. Now Tasprobane was believed to be Ceylon; so putting 
two and two together, Mafiée wrote in connection with the foot- 
print of Adam's Peak: * It does not seem unlikely that in this foot- 
print, of which I have spoken, is venerated, as eome say, the Ethio- 
pian Eunuch of the Queen of Candace, though the name of this 
old time stranger had long since been forgotten. Some writers, 
especially Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre, who fiourished in the reign of 
Constantine the Great and was reputed for learning and holiness, 
say that he preached the gospel of Christ in Arabia Feliz, through- 





7, Hough, Caristy, in Sadia, |. pp. 1926; Portwaur, Lesser Zastern churches, pp. 35-55 
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cout Erythra and in Taprobane.""!¢ Thue the story was only 

proposed as 8 probability on the strength of a statement, believed 

to be of Dorotheus, who is said to have been a bishop of the fourth 

eentury ; but fama crescif eundo, and Diego de Couto “ having read 

what Dorotheus Bishop of Tyre says, and it is related by Mafiée 

in the third book of his history of Indis,”’ makes that !earned man" 

eay “that in this footprint is venerated the memory of the eunuch 

af the Queen of Candace, who, he says, went about preaching the 

gospel throughout the whole of the Red Sea, Arabia Felix, and Tap 

robane.’!? Queiroz likewise aisribes the story to Dorotheus and 

blames him for the'' fable" (Conquista, p.30). But the mistake 
was not his; Dorotheur did not aay that the eunuch’s footprint 

is venerated on Adam's Peak, that waa the conjecture of Maffée, 

and m bad one at that; what Dorotheus is alleged to have enid 

is that the eunuch preached the gospel in Taprobane, This state- 

ment, ascribed to Dorotheus, cannot be traced ** nor will it be 
of any wse, if it can be found, for the writings circulated under 
hia name are not genuine, but Byzantine fabrications of the eighth: 
century.* ‘The Byzantine clerio seams to have ‘' lifted '' it boluly 
from another writer, Sophronius (A.D. 560-638), who wrote; “The 
eunuch of the Queen of Candace preached the gospel of the Lord 

in Arabia Felix and in Taprobane, an idand in the Red Sea, They 

also say that he suffered martyrdom there and received honourable 

burial." * 

The eunuch’s connection with Adam's Peak is o bad guess, 
of which the fess eaid the better; but did he come to Taprobane} 
Sophroniua first said that he did, and is therefore the fountsin 
head of the legend. All other writers past and present’ ® depend on 
him directly or indirectly for the story, which rests on the author 
ity of w solitary writer of the eeventh century. All earlier writers 
who speak of this eunuoh,'* say that he preached in Ethiopia, 
whatever that Ethiopin may mean. Cave, in his Life of Fhilip 


O° Mead ebeiels vere elder pood cient pede, in es, Quel diuri, eretigid, (eau 
eslinda jam womie watigqui a perecriat wasia, cll Fuantem Cooder delhi 
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it Taprebens Christi Aramgaiuum prossulyaue festatws,” Matfer 2. FL i, pT 

‘th, Jamreel, op. 118. 
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the Deacon, '* saya that the legend of Sophronius ia confirmed 
by the “ current traditions of the country."’ It is not clear what 
country is thus meant, and the statement is too vague to have 
any value. 

It may well be doubted, moreover, whether this Taprobane 
is Ceylon. Ceylon was indeed called Taprobsne, but who would 
dare to maintain that Taprobane always means Ceylon? That 
name has been used far too vaguely for us to be at all sure about it. 
Often it waa Ceylon that wae co meant ; sometimes the descriptions 
given apply better to Sumatra; at other times no known i#land 


corresponds to the description. When the bare name is given, 
it may stand for anything at all for aught we know. The " Tap- 
robane, island of the Red Sea," may well be such ; such certainly 
is Taprobane of that arrant knight, Sir John Mandeville. He wae 
a plagiariat and wrote Voiage and Travaile—"' the most unblushing 
volumes of fica ever offered to the world’' (Tennent, i, 6 ). In 
this work Mandeville says: ‘‘ Toward the Est partye of Prestre 
Johnes Lond"*, is an bad gi and gret, that men clepen Taprobano, 
that is full noble and full frnctuous ; and the Kyng thereof is fulle 

e, and ix undre the obeyssance of Prestre John. 
And alle the weys there thei make hire Kyng be Elecoyuoun. In 
that eben 2 Somerea and 2 pe beret and men harvesten the 
corn twyes a Zeer, And in alle the Ceouns of the Zeer ben 
the Gardynes florisht, There dwellen gode folk and resonable, 
and manye Cristene men amonges hem, that ben 50 riche, that 
thei wyte not what to done with their Godes. Of olde tyme, 
whan man passed from the Lond of Prestre John unto that yle, 
men maden ordynance for to pass by Schippe, 23 dayes or more, 
but now men by Schippe in 7 dayes. And men may see 
the botme of the See in many place: ; for it is not fuile depe.”'* 
This Taprobane may be anything or nothing, probably the latter, 
az fabulous as Prestre John, At all events it need not surprise 
ns that Taprobane was used so vaguely for islands real and imagin- 
ary. Even Lanka was not used exclusively for Ceyion. The 
island, Lanka, through which the first meridian of the Indian astro- 
homers passed, was not Ceylon, as Tennent hastily concluded 
(i,6), but sn laland as imaginary as the meridian. Vor purposes 
of calculation the Indian astronomers imagined an island to lie 


17. Qsoted by Hough. f, p, &. 

8, Prestre John 0 the same of a legendary eastern priett and king. Th was bellered 
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on theequator st the same longitude as Ujjain, and named it 
Lanka."** 
The Apostle Sf, Thorras. 
But to come back to Couto. He was not satisfied, any more 


than we, with the story of the eunuch, for he writes: “We cannot 
discover whence that leamed man fi.c. Dorotheur) conld have 
inferred this, since it ia not said in any writing that thie ernoch 
left Abvasinia, of which he was an native. And we made diligent 
inquiry thronghout India, and spoke with many ancient and learned 
Moors, heathen, and even Jews, and in no part of it is there any 
knowledge or tradition of this eunuch.”*’ So far Conto is right 


enough, but to our consternation he proceeds to opine that the 
footprints—since there they were, and Couto could not let it 
alone but must needs find a Christian Ssint to explain the 
phenomenon—mnuet have been imprinted by the apostle 
St. Thomas. His resson is simple and is just this, “that at that 
time there went out to India no one, who could do such miracles, 
tut this holy apostle.” 

Thus was born another legend, which Jofo Ribeiro gives 


fm this wise: “The one whom the Chingalas reverence above all 
and whom they call Bodu....waa, they say, a great Deo who spent 
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years from the coming of the Redeemer, and according ta 
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aszert, lived in this island and passed thence to the coast of Choro- 
mandel, where is sul _preerved @ (good desl of the Christianity 
which he established; and this is confirmed by their statement 
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Boda was not a native and that he did not die in the island, 
but departed to the opposite coast’ (Ribeiro's Ceildo, p. 138), 
It must be owned to Ribeiro's credit that he did not give the matter 
as certain, for he adds : “God knows what the truth of this story 
may be; I can only state what their tradition is." But Couto 
and Ribeiro were neither the first nor the only ones 
to suggest s possible visit of St. Thomas to Ceylon. That is « 
classic conjecture,** no whit more true for being often repeated. 
But Ribeiro certainly overstates the matter when he ssya that 
all aseort that St. Thomas lived in the island. His connection with 
Adam's Peak rests on very tall conjectures like Couto’s * reason ” 
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and Ribeiro's* calculation’, It is hardly necessary to say that St, 
Thomas’ visit to Ceylon is of the same kind as the visit of the 
eunuch ; and we must be content to forego the honour of these 
legendary visita. 

Christians in Csylon In 6th Century. 

These writers do not mention any inhabitant of Ceylon con- 
verted by these Christian visitors, which iz a poor compliment to 
such apostolic men. If they had at least esid that there were 
Christiana in Ceylon once upon « time, they would have said aome- 
thing whioh, unlike their legends, wae quite tme; for Cosmas 
Indicopleustes has left on record the existence of a Christian church 
in Ceylon in the sixth century, and there is every reason to think 
that ho states a fact. But the Christian Topography, the quaint 
book of that much travelled monk, was then mimown. The 
manuscript existed in the Vatican Library, but it was Jong 
afterwards that historiane became aware of ita existence. In 
this work, now published in the original Greek by a Benedictine, 
and tranalated into several Innguages,** Cosmas ssyw : “Even in 
Taprobane. an island in further India, where the Indian sen is, 
there jz a church of Christians with clergy and a body of believers.”” 
(Bk. iii.) This Taprobane is undoubtedly Ceylon, for Cosmas says, 
“it ia called Seilediba by the Indians, but by the Greeks Taprobane.”" 
Referring to thie Christian church, he eays again in the eleventh 
book, in which he describes Ceylon : ‘The island has also a churoh 
of Persian Christians, who have settled there, and s Presbyter 
who is appointed from Persia, and a Deacon and acomplete ecole 
giastical ritual, But the natives and their kings are heathen,” 


Cosmas is the only writer who speaks of this Christian com- 
munity, and his statement has been unreservedly accepted by 
a'l historians. A little before Cosmas, however, we find a passing 
allusion to these Christians, for s Persian biographer, ZAdoé, can- 
temporary of Mar Yonin, is desoribed a#“‘ préire ef solitaire, chef du 
monaatéve de Saint-Thomas dane le pays de I’ Inde, dont le sidge est 
fixé sous le pays des Qatraye, o Ceylan, Vile noire."** Bat all that 
we know of these Christians we know from Commas. According 
to him both the pastors and the flock are Persians resident in 
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Ceylon. They were probably Neetorians, for the Persian church 
became Nestorian towards the end of the fifth century. We know 
from extant inscriptions that the Persian Christians carried their 
religion with them wherever they went. In fact they were the 
fret to carry the name of Chriat to India and China, It ia 
well known also that the Persians had commerical intercourse 
with Ceylon in the sixth century. One would, however, search 
the Sinhalese chronicles in vain for even a passing allusion to these 
foreigners, for our chronicles are generally very reticent on auch 
subjects, There ls, however, a passage in the Mahdranea** which 
states that Pandukdbhaya “laid out near the West gate of Anu- 
radhapura” among other things ‘'a ground set apart for the Yonas,” 
Yonasabhdgavatihu. This passage la an anachronism (Ceylon Anti- 
query, Notes and Queries, i, p. viii) and may well be a reference to 
the Christian strangers.. A priest with a Deacon implice a number 
of worshippers ; and Pereian tradera reident in Ceylon would in 
ali probability live together in a centre of trade; and suck Ann- 
radhapura waa at the time, It would therefore be most natural 
to find « foreign quarter in the town. 


What became of this Christian church, whether it inceuluded 
any native: of Ceylon, and how Jong it lasted, we have no means of 
knowing. We know that the Nestorian missions in the East wore 
destroyed after the thirteenth century, Friar Oderio and Marig- 
nolll, who visited Ceylon in the fourteenth century, do not speak 
of any Christians in Ceylon. Probably there were none to speak 
of. Cordiner in his Description of Ceylon (i, p. 154) ventured to say : 
“The Christian religion waa first planted in Ceylon by Nestorian 
missionaries from Persia. But of the churches eetablished by 
them scarcely any vestiges now remain, or, if they do, they make 
® part of those buildings afterwards erected by the Portuguese," 
Cordiner here enlarges upon the dats of Commas, who spoke only 
of @ Christian church, of Persians, with a priest and a deacon, 
leaving no room for the assertion that the '' faith was planted in 
Ceylon by Nestorian Missionaries." Such speculations are a danger- 
ous pastime, for subsequent writers turn them into actual real- 
ities. In this instance Hough laid hold of Cordiner’s conjecture, 
and wrote: “Of the Christian churches, which they (the Nestorians 
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from Persia) erected in the ieland, scarcely any vestige remained 
at the time of the Dutch conquest. When the Portuguese had 
tobdued the maritime provinces, they almost obilterated the 
monuments of the natives’ religion; and no doubt the Nestorian 
ehurch shared the fate of the temples of Buddhu, which they 
pulled down, and with the materiale erected churches of their 
own religion on all parts of the ooaet."** These are wild statements 
All that we oan ssfoly stata is that there were no Christians, no 
Christian legends, in Ceylon, when Lourenoo de Almeida landed 
et Galle in 1505. ** 

$4. Hough, CAriatlently im Peale Tits work be o Miter potersie rather thas a Mvtory. 
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SINHALESE AND THE ARYAN 
LANGUAGES. 


A Rejoinder to Mr. M. H, Kantawale, c.cs, 


By Gare Mupatrrvan W. F. Gusawaspnana. 





it Aree wee 3 had the honour of delivering before the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, some time ago, I 
made the following observation about the Sinhalese as eppear- 
ing from their language -— 

“In the basio principles of their grammar, the Sinhalese 
are Dravidian; in grammatical flexion and vocabulary, which form 
the superstructure of the language, they are Aryan.” 

Here the direct object of thought is not the language itself, 
but the Sinhalese as affected by the racial aspect of the language. 
Mr. M. H. Kantawala of the Ceylon Civil Service, calling special 
attention to the philological proposition involved, has, in Vol, VI. 
Part II, of the Ceylon Antiquary, brought it out as follows :— 

“ Bereft of the Aryan superstructure, the Sinhalese langusge 
is purely and entirely Dravidian.” 

Thereby he puta the idea involyed in the proposition in the 
clearest light. And against the idea he is up in arms. Hoe contends 
that the Sinhalese language belongs not to the Dravidian, but purely 
to the Aryan stock, with alight touches of Dravidian tinge ;and, in 
support of his contention, he has written a series of articles to this 
Magazine, and alao contributed one letter to the press. The litera- 
ture he has presented us on theeubject is rather copious and various, 
and forms an interesting study in linguistic philosophy. Bat he 
is 20 profuse that it is often difficult to follow the trend of his 
learned discourse and ite bearing on the main issue; and it is 
with a certain amount of labour that I have been able to extricate 
some of the main grounds of his contention, which it seems worth 
exhibiting in a connected view before submitting them to exami- 
nation. The main grounds in their substance seem to be as 
follows -— 

1. The modem Sinhalese alphabet, derived from Pali es 
it is, is purely Aryan. 
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2. Even the script ahows well marked consanguinity to the 
Déva Nagari. 

8. The paucity of consonants reflects itself in the harsh 
queemess of Dravidian pronunciation and contrasts favourably 
with the melodious Aryan acoent of Sinhalese. 

4 Gujersti in its stage of evolution is nearest to Prakrit; 
and so almost is Sinhslese, having preserved in their nascent forms 
those Prakrit features which are still the backbone of the Bambay 

e. 
mar? Sinhalese grammar is out and out Aryan; in fact the 
fundamental principles of any of the branches of the iatter can, 
mutatis mutandis, be applied with impunity to the former. 

6. The very syntax in Sinhalese is strikingly Indian. 

7. The formation of compounds is ditto. 

8. The cazal declension of nouns is ditto, 

9. The casal declension of pronouns ia ditto. 

10. The pronominal concord is ditto. 

1]. The verbal inflexions are ditto. 

12. The formation of esusative from # simple verb by the 
addition of a medial © is ditto. 

13. The use of & perfect participle to denote continuity of 
action is ditto. 

14, The case relationship between the prepositions and the 
nouns they govern is ditto. 

15, Sinhalese possesses many idioms—true index of family 
kinship—in common with Indian languages. (Twenty examples 
under eight leading principles are given.) 

The above are from the Number of the Ceylon Antiquary 
already referred to. The continuation of the argument in the 
next Number (Vol. VII, Part I1}) is a highly instructive disserta- 
tion on the mutual relationship of Sanskrit and the Prakrite 
and the growth and distribution of the latter. Many of the passages 
are of real value and will he quoted later. While this continuation 
was yet to be published, I had addressed s communication to the 
press, in general refutation of all the grounds of objection so far 
advanced. It sppeared on October 17, 1921, in the Times of 
Ceylon, and in some other local papers on October 18. The com- 
munication will not be reproduced here, as this teply is to be de 
novo, and is intended to cover the whole ground. Its substance, how- 
ever, will be drawn upon. Mr. Kantawale made a reply (Times of 
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Ceylon, October 20, 1921), in which he adduced further arguments 
fn defence of his position, They will now be shown numbered 
in continuation of the former series. 

16. Sanskrit is only «literary language which was never spoken, 
and could not have been the parent of any vernacular. 

17. Sir George Grierson has laid down an axiom that wherever 
the Aryans proceeded in their migrations, the aborigina! language 
came to be abandoned and the Aryan dialects got a mastery over 
the native tongues, 

18. History does not prove that the Sinhalese are a nation 
of Dravidian origin. 

19, Professor Max Miiller lays down the axiom that languages, 
though mixed in their vocabulary, can never be wixed in their 
grammar, which axiom is fatal to the theory of the Sinhalese 
grammar being Aryan on one side and Dravidian on another. 

20. And on the top of all comes an opinion of Lord Mondobo, 
the amiable Scotch philosopher and Judge, as follows -— 

“ When we find that two languages practise these great arta 
of language—derivation, composition and flexion—in the same 
Way, we may conclude that they are both dialects of the same 
language.” 


To this I published a rejoinder (Times of Ceylon, October 28, 
1921), and that brought the discussion in the press to an abrupt 
close. It was thought that Mr. Kantawala had taken etock of 
his position, and retired. But it now appears that his retirement 
waa only s retreat for purpose. of refitment ; and he now returns to 
the charge quite fit and brave, with a further continuation in the 
Ceylon Antiquary, (Vol. VII, Part IV). The arguments in this 
final effort are very leamed, so much so that they eometimes make 
the better informed reader gape in amezement. I shall give one 
or two instances compelling thix wonder, later on. The whole 
contribution has reference to the Morphology of the Sinhalese 
language, in whioh it is sought to show that the language agrees 
not with the Dravidian, but with the Aryan tongues. The evidence 
Yed i derived from the forme of words and their inflexion. I 
aball mark the whole of thia contribution as argument No. 21. 

On the strength of this array of learned arguments, supported 
by no less impressive a display of imposing philosophy, the whole 
presenting the appearance of a train of artillery with an endless 
armament in eupport, Mr. KRantawala claims to have carried every- 
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thing before him and to have gained the objective of his operations, 
aa is reflected in the following words which furnish the grand 
climax to the brilliance of his performance -— 

“ From whatever point one looks at it, then, one ir convinced 
more and more that Sinhalese is Aryan, wholly Aryan, and nothing 
but Aryan, in its structure” 

Notice the “ then” in this beautiful flourich which in such 
& place ordinarily introduces a conclusion to which the reader's 
assent is asumed as a matter of course. We are yet to see how 
far the azeumption is justified. 

Such is Mr. Kantawala’s case. On the other side of the argu- 
ment, he, whether wittingly or unwittingly, has made the following 
admissions :— 

a. Sinhalese has, however, disearded the gender of irrational 
nouns ; verbs or adjectives are consequently indeclinable. 

6. Sanskrit is, at best, their(é.e. of the modern Aryan languages) 
first cousin, claiming origin from the same common source from 
which they and Prakrit arose. 

c. Community of idioms is the best evidence of the kinship 
of language. 

These are important admissions, the last two in a very marked 
degree, as will be seen later on. 

Now for my reply, I am not eure if, at the beginning of bis 
offensive, Mr. Kantawala expected me to put in an appearance 
st all; his tone of intoxication seemed to preclude such an idea 
Ss preposterous. To him, apparently, it was to be at the time 
® one-sided affair altogether—a case of seni, vidi, vici—where 
he had simply to come prancing on his war-horse and be saluted 
as the master of the situation. Bat when he did come in full flush 
of glory, we can just conceive the shock to his imagination and to 
hi feelings of glowing expectation, when he found himself promptly 
unhoreed and reduced to the necessity of fighting on foot, for dear 
life. On this unpleasant surprise, he said naively that it almost 
amounted to @ challenge. Almost! Of course; for to admit 
the possibility of a full challenge would be to mar the effect of the 
beautiful picture he had presented of himself on bis steed and 
would fain yet present. 

Later on, however, when his thoughts had got accustomed 
to the real situation, he complains of the enemy's perdistence in 
keeping bim out, this showing on his part more chastened spirit. 
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But habit is habit and is ever strong, and in fancy, at least, he still 
rides the high horse when he taunts his disobliging enemy thus -— 
"1 wish he had confined himself to Sinhalese and not brought the 
other Aryan yernaculars into the vortex of his imaginative fights.” 
Quite right! The enemy, o Sinhalese man, has no bosiness to 
speak on Indian vernaculars to him, who, by natural presumption, 
knows better. Bot the mle geta inverted when the case has refer- 
ence to the enemy's mother-tongue. There the man with the birth- 
right, the Sinhalese man, is to listen, and he, Mr. Kantawala, im 
to enlighten him on the principles of Sinhalese philology! 

Well, I do not know what to call this; but J must confess 
that I rather like it ; a little “ brass " in a man has always appealed 
to my imagination. To hia credit, though, it must be said that 
Mr. Kantawala has sustained hia oharge bravely under the most 
trying circumstances of disappointment and annoyance resulting 
from the obstinacy of an unaccommodating adversary. How he 
would weloome.a reply Ido not know. But I have been challenged 
on my own ground ; and my perversity, no less than the interests 
of science, makes it unavoidable that T should review the situation 
and show how it standa after my friend's valiant effort, This 
T now propose to do. 

My review will be in two parte. In part 1 I propose to show 
that Mr. Kantawala's effort with his gana would compare favourably 
with « firing of Chinese crackers before an enemy's fortress. In 
part 2 I propose to disclose the nature of my own defences, [now 
proceed to part 1 and take his arguments in the order shown. 

Part J. 

Arguments 1—4, On reference to these arguments as already 
set out elsewhere, it will be seen that arguments 1, 2 and 8, are 
concemed with phonetios, and 4 with the character of the Sinhaless 
yoosbulary, Mr. Kantawala contends that they are all Aryan. 

Comment. Tf they are all Aryan, that is only repeating what 
T have said—that Sinhalese in its vocabulary and grammatical 
fexion is an Aryan language. But while Tecan allow them for 
argument’s sake, I muat cay, in strictness, that the Sinhalese 
soript is immediately from the Tamils, to any ressonable mind, 
though remotely from the same source as the Déva Nagari whether 
Aryan or Dravidian. 

Argument! 5 (Part 1), “Sinhalese grammar is out and out 
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Comment. This is the very matter in dispute. An assertion 
amounte to nothing. 

Argument 5 (Part 2). Any branch of Sinhalese grammar can, 
muitatis mulandis, be applied with impunity to Aryan grammar. 

Comment. That remains to be seen. (See above comment.) 

Argument 6. The very syntax of Sinhalese is strikingly 


Indian. 
Comment, Ol course. But Indian may be as well Dravidian 


as Arysn. As an argument, the statement amounts to nothing. 

Arguments 7—12. The Sinhalese accidence is essentially 
Indian. 

Comment. Of course, again. The same remarks spply as 
above. 

Arguments 13—14. Certain principles of Sinhalese syntax, 
specially noticed, are also Indian. 

Comment, Of course; of course. I should say all principles. 
But that does not touch the case either way. The question is 
whether Sinhalese is Dravidian or Aryan. 

Argument 15. Sinhalese idioms, twenty illustrations of which 
are given, bear out Aryan kinship. 

Comment. That is the only argument #0 far. Bot ita bottom 
fs unsound. All the idioms given are Dravidian where community 
is patent. The argument is challenged. I need asy no more hers. 

Argument 16. Sanskrit is » literary language, and as moh 
could not have been the parent of any vernscular. 

Comment. This has no bearing on the issue, whatever its 
merita. 
Argument 17. Sir George Grierson lays down the axiom that 
“when an Aryan tongue comes into contact with an uncivilized 
aboriginal one, it is invariably the latter which goes to the wall.” 

Comment. ‘This axiom is adduced to prove that the so-called 
Aryan yernaculara prevalent in various parts of India at the present 
day, are pure Aryan speech, having nothing in common with the 
speech of the aborigines, which, in their respective districts, these 
sent to the wall. Indeed this seeme to be the idea of Sir George 
himeclf.' But that eminent writer docs not claim to be inspired ; 
he writes from observation, and I conosive that hie views may be 
submitted to scrutiny by others whose range of vision may not 
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tally with hia own. It is from thie aenee of what seems almost s 
duty that I offer the following remarks. 

There ia no doubt that in India, at any rate, the language of 
the aborigines succumbed to Aryan speech wherever the latter 
gained a dominant influence. But to what extent did the latter 
replace it? To answer thia question, we have first to ask " What 
is language’ Language is, of course, the visible or the audible 
expression of thought. Now, it is a fact within our own experience 
that before our thoughts are outwardly expresed, they are inwanily 
presented to our own mental view arranged in a particular order 
which we call cancord, construction, or syntactical stracture ; 
and this is the -ultimate aim of all the teaching of grammar, viz., 
to assist in the proper arrangement of our thoughts, first for Inward 
preemntation and then for outward expression, in the order to which 
we, im our vatiows communities, are accustomed, that is to say, 
by the rulea of syntax obtaining in the speech of our several com- 
munities, whether with or without our own cognition of their 
existence. 

Even among the most uncivilized peoples, these rules do exist: 
and mould their thoughts for purposes of expression ; and in any 
community, no man can formulate a coherent eentence for himeelf 
without the aid of syntax. Thos men, unless educated ii more 
grammars than one, think by the rales of their own grammar, 
and express themeelves as they think, and this irrespective of the 
race or nationality of the words they employ. Whether the words 
be of home origin or foreign advent makes no difference in the 
method of their employment; that method follows established 
rules present to the mind, not affected by extraneous circumstances, 

From the foregoing it beoomes a self-evident proposition that 
even if people replaced the whole of their vocabulary by words 
of foreign advent, thos sweeping off the whole of the superficial 
element of the language, and if every one of the former words had 
ceased to be hoard, it would not follow that the languags 
now alent had ceased to be, any moro than «6 tree 
whose branches with all the foliage have been replaced by foreign 
grafts, or a clock whose dial and hands have given way to new 
ones, has passed away. For language, as already shown, has two 
iepects, one inorganic, mental, and spontaneoun in operation, 
the other organic, physical, and directed by conscious effort. The 
inorganic aspect roles, the organic aspect obeys ; and this remains 
true even if the material used by the organic aspect ia changed of 
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entirely replaced, the use of the new material being still directed 
by the same agency. A good case in point is quoted by Max 
Miller, whose evidence, aa coming from an authority of the opposite 
camp, is most important for my purpose. He says — 

“ Hervas was told by miseionaries that, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the Araucans used hardly s single word which 
was not Spanish, though they precerved both the grammar and the 
syntax of their native speech.” 

This then olinches the matter by evidence of actual fact: 
the whole vocabulary of a language may be gradually ousted by 
foreign enchroachments, but the structure of the language may 
remain untouched and be still the foundation of the speech of the 
community. Itis in losing sight of this fact that Sir George Grierson 
has erred when he formulated the theory that, a8 generatons pase 
the "pigeon" arising from the impact of Aryan with an aboriginal 
language more and more spproximates to the new model, and 
in process of time the old aboriginal language is forgotten and 
dies a natural death. I have shown that it need not die at all, 
but may be quite alive and in full function unseen ; and in regord 
to approximation to the foreign model, it need scarcely be pointed 
out that pigeon English in China still remains pigeon English 
after thess many generations, and will so continue to the end of time, 
unless all the sea-porta, in fact all the coast line of the Celestial 
Empire be given the benefit of a sound English education on scientific 


Nevertheless, the axiom of Sir George Grierson is not entirely 
misconceived; it only exceeds, and that by far, the actual 
bounds of truth. The principle it enunciates would be perfectly 
sound if confined to the vocabulary. His axiom, therefore, will not 
sustain the contention that the so-called Aryan vernaculars of 
India. which, by admission, replaced ahoriginal tongues, are Aryan 
in all respects ; it still remains that they may be Dravidian in 
fundamentals, rupposing the aborigines were Drsvidians, in spite 
of the fact that the vocabulary may be entirely Aryan. If the 
fundamentals themselves have been affected by later Aryan culture, 
that ia quite another matter. 

Argument 18. History does not prove that the Sinhalese 
are a nation of Dravidian origin. 

Comment. History does prove that Vijays Sinha who, with 
seven hundred followers, founded the Sinhalese nation, came from 
Sinhs-Pura (City of the Sinhas), the capital of « new principality 
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in the kingdom of Kalinga, not far removed from the frontiers 
of South-Western Bengal. From the geographical situation 
given, it is reasonable to identify the principality with Sing Bhaom 
(Land of the Sinhas) in Chutia N. r which, even at the present: 
day, is a Dravidian cradle, Vijaya and his seven bondred 
married from Pandya in South India, another Dravidian country, 
from which the bridea came with a large following. These two 
contingenta, the one from the North, the other from the Sonth, 
were thus both from Dravidian lands, and history shows nothing 
inharmonious with the preumption that they were both Dravid- 
ian; and these two contingents. were the dominant components 
in the nascent Sinhaleso race, As a subordinate elenient was the 
native population, the Yakshas and the Nagas, who, being aborivine, 
come under the general appellation of Dravidians. Thus, as far 
as history goes to show, all the component parts of the Sinhalese 
uation were Dravidian. The Aryan claim on behalf of the Sinhalese 
is an idea of recent date, origmating from the lectures of Max Maller, 
besed on imagination, and aided by the fact that the vocabulary 
= ¢ Sinhale e language is to a very considerable extent Aryan, 

ury, like the dial in the case of the clock, iz the surface view 
. ny language: and, in the case in hand, ite Aryan complexion Jed 
to the conviction that the language in all respects ia Aryan. From 
this to the conclusion with regard to race is but one step in « mupeér- 

Argument 19. Now we come to the momentoun pronouncement 
of Max Miller, That eminent scholar says: “ Languages, how- 
ever, though mined in their vocabulary, can never be mixed in 
their grammar.” 

Comment. If this pronouncement is taken literally, and if, 
so taken, it is the embodiment of a scientific truth, then it is plain 
thet I have no legs to stand on, aince Sinhalese grammar cannot 
be Dravidian below, Aryan above. But there are two " ifs" 
in the case, which I shall put in the form of questions ;— 

(1) Is Max Miller's axiom to be taken literally 1 

(2) If so, is it sound? 

To enable us to answer the firat question, it is necessary that 
we should see what Max Miller himeelf intended us to understand 
by the term “grammar™ in this connection. He was speaking in the 
language of rhapsodio declamation ; and we know that when the 
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clears to a highly illuminated tranrcencental view of things, and 
his utterances then have often to be interpreted by rules with a 
character of their own. The present is pre-eminently a case in point. 
At first sight, no one would suspect that this clear statement of an 
spparent finding of science is in truth an oracle, with one meaning 
on the face of it, and another, the real thing intended, hidden at the 
core. The surface meaning is impressive, comes with brilliant effeot, 
end commandeers our assent without our knowing it; snd when 
light comes later to clear the situation, the prevailing impression 
is so strong that the effect of the light is scarcely perceived. We 
shall now see the situation in that light. Max Miller, in his own 
definition of grammar, says :— 

“ What may now be called grammar in English is little more 
than the terminations of the genitive singular and nominative 
plural of nouns, the degrees of comparison, and a few of the persons 
and tenses of the verb. Yet the single 4, used as the exponent 
of the third person singular of the indicative present, is irrefragable 
evidence that, in 4 scientific classification of languages, English, 
though it did not retain a single word of Saxon origin, would have 
to be classed as Saxon, anda a branch of the great Teutonic stem 
of the Aryan family of languages.” 

About the ideas here appes:ing es to the extent of the genuine 
Saxon element in the grammar of the English language, we need 
not trouble ourselves. It is enough to point out that in his vivid 
scientific survey, the learned Professor seems to have entirely 
overlooked the syntax and idioms of the language, which form 
& very substantial part of the true grammar he had in view, and 
attest to the home stock of the language in far greater measure 
than the few labels he has pecially noticed. We will not concern 
ourselves with his omissions; we shall only observe as material 
to our purpose that, according to the light thrown by the passage 
we hsve quoted, the “grammer” of Max Miiller’s axiom is not the 
game a8 grammar understood by ordinary seer or layman and euch 
0s is contained in inconveniently big volumes. Hia is s thing of 
higher refinement, separated from among all the gross elements 
which keep it company in the same volume and go to make up with 


it the effective grammar of the language, without being of the same 


stock; and thus withdrawn and isolated, this thing of genuine 
kind is exhibited in guaranteed purity. This alone, he says, showe 
the ancient stock, and to this alone he .ives the name of “grammar.” 
It is plain that if this is grammar, it oan never be mixed, for the 


—. 
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simple reaaon that, so long-aa it does exist, it will be only exhibited 
taken spart from the rest; and for the further reason that laws 
of grammar, whether of the same origin or from different sources, 
cannot merge in one another and produce new laws. Whatever 
the origin of o law, the law will stand by itself, and be pure im its 
own kind, ‘This ix self-evident. 

We are now able to answer the second question also which 
we have proposed to ourselves, From whet bas preceded, it lo 
plain that true Anglo-Saxon elomenta being, in the view of Maz 
Miller, so very few in English grammar, the bulk of that grammar 
ee ordinarily understood consists of foreign intrusions ; or in other 
words, English grammar in the ordinary sense is a hopeless 
mixture, with a minimum of Anglo-Saxon and a masimum of other 
elements. Thus his axiom that grammar can never be mixed ia 
true only ins very narrow, artificial and recondite sense; in ite 
broad, open, and natural sense, it is absolutely false and ix con- 
tradicted by himself, It ia a dangerous anare in the way of the 
unwary, 

Even in his restricted senze of grammar, it may be mentioned 
aa 8 matter of incidental interest that Max Miller was not correct 
in confining the occurrence of foreign ingredients in the English 
languege to the dictionary only; for, though words are the concern 
of the diotionsry, word-formation is part of grammar; and 1 « 
word shows aforeign ingredient and a Saxon element in combina- 
tion, we are bound to credit with the foreign ingredient not only 
the dictionary where the word ia recorded, but aleo the grammar 
where the formation of the word is sanctioned. The famous 
word “starvation,” for instance, could never have been brought 
about unless English grammar had sanctioned a Latin evffix being: 
tacked on to an Anglo-Saxon element. The principle is the same 
with all the phenomens in the English dictionsry where Max 
Miller aays the student can detect foreign ingredients. The 
phenomena in their physical manifestation may be in the dictionary, 
but their biological evolution owes itself to the influence of grammar. 
Suoh ‘being the case, the great Professor's famoua axiom that 

‘ean never be mixed, from whatever point of view it 

may be regarded, is the opposite of scientific truth. Tt is equalled 

in boldness only by the connected axiom cocurring in the same 

rhapsody that “languages are never mixed,” which, of course, 
is an oracle too, with a key to ite inner meaning. 
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Thus then, Max Miller's axiom in the senve in which Mr. 
Kantewals has quoted it, is out of court, that sense being super- 
ficial and unauthorized. In ite authorized sense, the axiom admita 
the bulk of English grammar to be a mixture, and thereby admita 
that any grammar may be mixed. Far from stending in the way 
of my theory, it actually supports me, if I care for any support 
from the enemy's resources, 

One final word before I dismiss thie part of the subject. It 
is anid that Max Miller would certainly have had & most hearty 
langh if he had been told that his favourite axiom was so easily 
found wanting. Now that the meaning of the axiom is clear, 
46 also the sense in which it iy advanced by his elf-deluding 
devotees, one could quite understand the Professor's great amuse- 
ment to see it so easily knocked over, the amusement being, of 
course, at the expense of the poor devotees. 

Argument 20—Lord Mondobo says that two languages having 
the same derivation, composition, and flexion, are sister dialects. 

Comment—Thia opinion is add-yced to show that Sinhalese, 
having by admission the same derivation and flexion as Aryan 
Vernaculars, is therefore one of themselves. But what about 
Composition which is also a necessary condition of affinity t If it 
means, as it seems to mean, the building up of the sentence, then 
that is syntax, and I think it is obvious to any one of cultivated 
intelligence, even without the opinion of Lord Mondobo, that two 
languages agreeing in the parentage of their vocabulary, in the 
way their words are handled, and in tho construction of the sentence, 
must necessarily be of the same stock. But where only two of the 
conditions are present, as in the case in hand, there is no justi- 
fication for quoting the noble lord in support of a transparent 
fallacy. If it be contended that by composition Lord Mondobo 
meant the formation of compound words, then J say that that je 
included in flexion, and as syntax which, in comparison, is of the 
highest importance, is Jeft ont, the noble lord’s opinion, based, as 
it would then be, on defective premises, would be worth nothing. 

Argument 21.—Finally we come to the culminating evidence 
supposed to be supplied by the morphology of the Sinhaless 
language. This evidence, it is claimed, will establish that Sinhalese 
words in their physical constitution are analogous to words in the 
Aryan vernsculars, while, flexionally, Sinhalese is one stage ahead 
of Tamil in morphological development. 


~_ 
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Comment.—Thia second part of the claim may be worth any- 
thing or nothing; I am not concerned with it either way, But 
with regard to the first, I have to point out thet that is exactly 
part of my position. I thank Mr. Kantawala for all the trouble 
he has taken to argue the case laboriously and illustrate it sp pro- 
fusely, and I have pleasure in giving him whatever benefit he 
expected fom hislabour. That benefit, he says, will be the negative 
evidence it supplies in support of his statements. J freely grant 
it to the extent he has earned, viz,, to the extent of having proved 
that the Sinhalese vocabulary and accidence, being Aryan, are 
not Dravidian at all. This is an immediate inference which could 
bare been drawn from that pert of my position, which, to that 
extent, waa identical, and why he went into proof is a matter 
which he must try to understand for himeelf and, if possible, ex- 
plain to himself. 


Thos in brief is 4 presentation and review of Mr. Kantawala’s 
esse. J hope I have done more justice in giving a fair view of his 
case than he haa done in presenting mine in his last artiole in the 
Ceylon Antiquary (Vol. VII, Part IV). He, for inetance, in re 
porting what | said with reference to Max Miller's famous axiom 
already discussed, says :-— 


“ T quoted an axiom of Max Miiller, viz., that langoages though 
mized in their dictionary could never be mixed in their grammar. 
Mudaliyar Gunawardhana admitted that this axiom, if true, would 
tell against his theory : so he weighed it in the balance and found 
it failed. He illustrated by shewing that the English genitive 
by ‘of' was borrowed from the Romance languages, and that 
therefore English, which had an Anglo-Saxon structure, had s 
mixed grammar. Need it be pointed out that Romance languages 
are also Latin languages! Max Miiller would have certainly 
had & most hearty laugh, had he been told that his {svourite axiom 
was 60 easily found wanting |" 


I have already chown st whoss expense Max Miller would 
have found it sefe to have a most hearty laugh, if indeed under 
the ciroumstances of the case ho could afford to be hearty in merri- 
ment at all; devotion, even though embarrassing in faith un- 
bounced, har to be treated with respect. Hore it is enough if I 
analyses the rest of the above passage and show the curious manner 
my Gieo! bas gue to work. Hoe pays — 
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(a) “He (Mudaliyar Gunawardhans) illustrated by ehewing 
that the English genitive by ' of was borrowed from the Romance 
Languages, and that therefore English, which had an Anglo-Saxon 
structure, had « mixed grammar.” 


Comment —This is true as far as it goes; but then it is only 
part of a truth, the greater part being omitted. Is Mr. Kanta- 
wala aware that suppressio veri may often end, as in this case, in 
suggestio falsi though T am sure he did not mesn it? Now com- 
pare the above report with what I did say (misprints being ocor- 
rected) :— 


“Next, support is sought from Max Miiller. That great 
scholar has said thst languages, though mixed in their dictionary, 
ean never be mixed in their grammar, which tells, of course, against 
my theory with regard to the grammar of the Sinhalese language. 
But this pronouncement can be refuted straight off by a mere 
reference to English speech. In Anglo-Saxon, the immediate 
source of English, declension waa synthetic and had several cases. 
In modern English, some cases survive with the synthesis, but the 
other cases have been replaced by analytical substitutes after the 
Romance Languages. This ie mixture in the flexional part of 
grammar. In the syntax, we often come across idiomatic forms 
of expression which are fer fom being Anglo-Saxon. For natance, 
““ among other things " is 8 good English idiom. But we recognise 
in it the Latin ‘inter alia* both in substance and in spirit. Milton 
says ‘The fairest of her daughters; Eve.’ In Anglo-Saxon, this 
would be nonsense, since Eve could not be one of her own daughters. 
But consider the idiom Greek, and the right meaning immediately 
appears, I do not want to multiply examples; one would have 
been sufficient to meet the case. Tested then, Max Miiller’s axiom 
fails, and my statement with regard to the composite character 
of Sinhalese grammar is eutitied to stand, unless and until it» 


disproved on the merits.” 
Now I ssk, has this been reported, even for 6 brief summary, 
with anything like reasonable attention to its substance ? 


(b) I am made to say that the English genitive by “of” 
was borrowed from the Romance Languages, 

Comment —This again ia part of a truth within the aforesaid 
part of @ teuth, oven for an interpretation. For, whet sbout the 
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dative by “to'', and the instrumental by “with” 4c., which 
are also analytica) mi bstitutes 1 


(¢) Mr. Kantawala gays that the Romance Languages are 
also Latin languages, and makes the implication that Anglo-Saxon 
@ammar, though it may be mixed with principles from Romanoo, 
remains good English grammar all the same. 


Comment—I am quite with him But this is what Max Miller, 
whose opinion is hig role of faith, haa to eny on the subject :-— 


"In the Englich dintionary, the student of the ecienoa of lan- 
Ruage can detest, by his own tests, Celtic, Norman, Greek, and 
Latin ingredients, but not neingle drop of foreign blood haa entered 
into the organic system of English speech.” 


Of course, the emphatic statement here ta more high-falstin 
Hunderstood literally, and Dhave elsewhere chown that by grammar, 
here enlled the organic system, he meant not the full body of 
principles present in the machinery of a Innguage, but only «9 
mich (or so little) of it as can he separated and called ancient. 
The point, however, ie not there ; what is relevant here ia that in 
the view of Max Miiller, Latin ingredients, if present in the organie 
system of English speech, would be foreign blood. Mr. Kantawala 
tacitly concedes the existence of thik foreign blood in the English 
organic syatem, but does not agree with Max Miller that ita presence 
vitintes the system. This will not do; he cannot both worship 
his hero and throw him overboard at one and the same time. If 
he abjures Max Milller’s idealism, aa good enough for purposes of 
olessification and rhetorical flourish, but unsuitable and visionary 
in a matter of fact view of grammar, then he must make his re 
tantation openly and frankly and accept the inevitable truth that 
stammar can be mixed and is so found mixed. He ha» already 
done so by implication ; but an exprece declaration ought to come 
with better grace, Will he rise to a sense of his duty, | wonder ? 

So far T hava direoted my attention to the enemy's offensive | 
and if I have succeeded in wpiking all hiz guns, and shown him 
moreover that hie most powerful piece of ordnance, the great. axiom 
of Max Miller, is a very death-trap for himself, my work with him is 
‘done, But I may not bo contented with a mere negstive result. 
The strength of my position independently haa yet to be shown. 
This I propose to do on a future occasion, 
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Mr. Kantawala in Roply. 

T am obliged to the Editor of the Ceylon Antiquary for letting 
me see the article of Mudaliyar Gunawardhana before sending it 
to the press ; and | am much more obliged to the learned Mudaliyar 
for so laboriously analyving my arguments and presenting them 
again to the public: It waa Mathew Arnold or Swinburne (I 
don"t remember which of the two) who, while writing about the 
‘genus " Critic,” said: “ Don't take him on trust.” My advice 
to the readers of the above article iz just the same. For the reat, 
some Germans still boast that they have won the Great War inas- 
much as the Allies, they say, never entered on an inch of German 
soil. Bat the world at large thinks differently. And if the leamed 
Madaliyar is of the opinion that he haa “ succeeded in spiking all 
my guns” and in "breaking my offensive,” it is the reading public 
in general who will decide whether it is so de facto or not, 

i do not propose to recapitulate or touch upon all the argu: 
mente and commenta offered by Mudaliyar Gunawardhana, J only 
wish to urge that they do not convince me, 1 «tart with no pre 
conceived opinions or bias; and ¥ have an inclination to leam. 
The more TI read the Mudaliyar’s arguments the more T fee) that 
Sinhalese i# out and out Aryan, The very shallowness of his data, 
(though he has not yet aupplied much), the very slenderness of 
the similarities which he singles out between Sinhalese and the 
Dravidian Janguages, are signposts pointing to the opposite diree- 
tion. I do not claim to have any great proficiency in Sinhalese, 
and I do not pose as a philological scholar ; but I do daim a slight 
acquaintance with the Indian Aryan vernacular, including Sans- 
krit; and, having known them, I started a simultaneous stady of 
Sinhalese and Tami} ; it was during the course of this atuiy that 
the fact that Sinhalese was also & cousin language dawned upon me, 

My position is therefore different from that of the leamed 
Mudaliysr's. My birthrights are " genetio"’: my asoquixitions 
“ specific.” Comparison with me ought to be therefore more facile 
and is certainly more catching. To take a single instance, while 
speaking Sinhalese at home or abroad, I have, very often, merely 
to transliterate whole Indian sentences—idioms, proverbs and the 
test—word for word, syntax by syntax, into Sinhalese ; but J cannot 
do #0 in Tamil. Idioms which I never suspected would have 
travelled so far, grammatica) constructions whieh I ahould not 
bave even dreamt of finding some 1500 miles away, are still 40 
patently, #0 obviously, #o profusely, current in Sinhalese that, 


"es 
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whether the Mudaliyar wills it or no, I-am still perforced to regard 
Sinhaleso as an Aryan offahoot, 

He saya: “ In strictness, the Sinhalese script is immedintely 
from the Tamil." I recommend to the readers acquainted with 
Hindi to read o small book on epigraphy called The Indian Lips 
Mdlé by Mr. Oza, Curator at Ajmere, where he brings out the 
compnrisons nicely, 1 have a book belonging to the library of the 
late Mr. Ayrton, where on one leaf he haa tried in pencil to “avalve ” 
the Sinhalese alphabet from the primitive one used in the stone 
engravings (Shild-lekh) during the time of Asoka, How far Tamil 
eoript has had to do with the script of these engravings, or whether 
the latter had evolved again from a Dravidian soript (or vice versa} 
ig 8 matter partly for the imagination of the epicurean and partly 
for the study of the antiquarian. But te adduce that the Sinhdlese 
Soript is immediately from the Tamil is a very bold assertion— 
unlikely to oonvinow and very likely to mislead. 

Readers who will go through the criticism proffered by Muda- 
liyar Gunawardhana will no doubt see that wherever im my former 
articles I had said “Indian,” 1 meant" Indo-European" or “Aryan” 
a4 contrasted with “Dravidian.” The commenta on atguments 
Nos, 6 to 14 are therefore futile. 

“The Kingdom of Kalinga, not far removed from the frontier 
of South-Western Benyal—Obutia Nagpur (is this’ Chhotd Nigpur,' 
Twonder!) is at the present day a Dravidian country.” Is this 
argument to be taken seriously? Should no allowance be made 
for the lapse of some twenty centuries of Indian History! Does 
the Mudaliyar really and seriously euggest that the first and fore 
mort settlers of Ceylon were Dravidiana, let alone their marriages 1 
If so, | confess | am beaten, 1 shall have to lay down my pen ag 
there could possibly be no visible means of ingress for any Aryan 
syntax Hexion or vocabulary in'a wholly Dravidian rane | 

One word more. The learied Mudaliyar regards word. 
formation as a part of grammar, and the Sinhalese prammar 
Dravidian. Was I not wise in dealing with the mo hee 
agpect “rather laboriously"? Tf the morphological formation 
ef Sinhalese words is on on Aryan basis, how much of Sinhalees 
grammar i non-Dravidian ! 

I shall be very happy to see the “ indypendent strength” 
of the Mudaliyar’s position. As I said before, I wish to learn and 
to be taught. But I certainly do not wish to be imposed upon 
by false theorisings or nebulous data; nor to be “builied" by amy 
thing tantamounting to ‘argumentum ad baculum.’ 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES CAMP- 
BELL OF THE “EXCURSIONS.” 


By J. P. Lewis, om.g., 0.09. (Retired) 





of PE Sass Engichaan to write a book concerned with sport 
in the Island of Ceylon waa Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Campbell of thw 46th Foot. 

His book, Excursions, Adventures, and Field Sports in Ceylon, 
published in 1843, in two volumes, merits this description. It 
possesses the further distinction of being the firet publication to 
give coloured engravings of epecimens of the kind of paintings 
With which the walls of Buddhist temples are neunlly adorned, 
These are very faithfully reproduced in the original colours, and 
“Mhey give people who have never had an opportunity of vieiting 
& widire @ very good idea of its interior decorations. 

Colonel Campbell therefore, though his book did not secure 
for him « place in the Dictionary of National Biography, deserves 
tredit for the part that be took in helping to give English people 
some knowledge of the island which had récuntiy become « British 
possession . . 

This paper embodies attempts to preserve some record of him 
from the oblivion that engulfs the name and memory of moat 
people, 

Unfortunately very little is known about him, and po other 
fwte can now be ascertained than those that can be gleaned from 
his book, Army Lists, and other official and military publications, 
and the local Government Gazene, He may have descendants and 
riletives living, but their names and addresses are unknown. A 
“Query asking for information which appeared in Notes end 
Queries for January, 1921, has elivited no reply. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell hed already seen the whole 
of his active service in the Army before he came out to Ceylon. 
The following account of him ix taken from the Royal Military 
Calendar, Vol, V., for 1820 — 

__ He purchased an Ensignoy in the 45th Regiment on 2nd 
Ootober, 1801, and ao Lieutenancy on 12th November, 1803, and 
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was appointed Adjutant; Captain on 20th Doveniber, 1808; Brevet 
Major, Srd March, 1814; and Lieutenant-Colone!, 21st January, 
1819. 

In 1506 he served with hie regiment in the expedition under 
Major-General BR. Crauford to the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
thence went with it to South America; and was in the attack 
upon Buenos Ayres, where he waz taken prisoner with the grenadier 
company. On the evacuation of Buenos Ayres, he returned to 
Ireland, having been seventy-five weeks embarked with the regi- 
ment. He sailed with the army in 1808 for Portugal, and waa 
present nt the battles of Roleia, Vimiera and Talavera, and in the 
retreat of the army into Portugal, after which he proceeded to join 
the 2nd Battalion in England. Having become effective in the Ist 
Battalion, he returned to Portugal in 1810, and joined the army 
on ite retreat to the lines in front of Lishon.. He was present with 
his regiment in the rd Division under Picton at the affair of Pabugal - 
and others during Massena’e retreat from Portugal; alo mt the 
battle of Fuentes D'Onor, frat siege of Badajos (where he acted 
ae engineer), and at the affair of El Boden on the 26th September, 
1811; at the siege and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo; recond siege 
ond atorming of Badajos (where he was appointed Brigade Major 
to Sir J. Kempt's brigade in the rd Division). He was preeent 
with the brigade at the battle of Salamanca; af the surrender of 
the Retiro at Madrid; and in the retreat from thence into Portugal. 
He marched with the same brigady under Sir T. Brishane into 
Spain, and wos present at the battles of Vittoria; investment of 
Pampeluna ; battle of the Pyrences, Nive, Nivelle, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, affairs of Vic, Bigorre, Tarbes, eto., battles 
of Orthes (where he obtained the rank of Major in the Army) and 
Toulouse, On tho breaking up of the army in 1814 upon the 
Garonne, he embarked with the troope for North America, and 
waa attached as Brigade Major to Major-General Sar ‘I’. Brisbane's 
brigade, and served with it in the attack upon Plattsbury. 

In July, 1815, he returned to France with the troops from 
Anjesica, and was sppointed Brigade Major to m brigade in the 
Fth Division, and on: the formation of the Army cf Occupation 
in France, to the Ist Brigade in the rd Divieion, On the reduction 
ofthat Army in 817, the Brigade being broken np, be joined the 
45th Regiment in Ireland. 

Tt was from Ireland, after this perpetual campaigning in which: 
be seems to have hardly missed a battie of the Penmgular War, 
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that he sailed for Ceylon, where one would think that he must 
have been glad to find that there was pow no more of it. It wae 
on 26th February, 1819, that he embarked, with the Head Quarters 
of the 45th. on B ship that he deserites ay "a Jarge free-trader 
of 700 tons’ burden.’ He does not tell us her name, but I have 
discovered, by a reference to the ‘ Shipping News " seotion of the 
Ceylon Calendar, that it was the Layton. 

He begins his narrative on the lat of March, and states that 
he had then been “four days at cea,” and I have therefore put 
the date of his embarcation as 26th February. 

The Leyton arrived off Galle on 6th July, but “ owing to the 
great force of the current,’ she had to go on to ‘Trincomatee, where 
abe arrived on the Oth. Lieutenant-Colond Campbell, however, 
was determined to disembark at Galle, and he succeeded in doing 
this on the Sth, with his detachment and the letters, The de- 
tachment only remained a fortnight at Galle, and then went on to 
Colombo 


The following is the itinerary of the journey:— 
duly 23. Left Galle and proceeded to * Hicvode,”* 12 miles. 
There Colonel Campbell met James Agvew Farrell 
of the Civil Service, who was then Collestor of 
Tangalla, 
24 To Amblangodde,® 8 miles. 
» 25, To Bentotte,? 16 miles. 

26. To Caltura,* 12 miles. “Mr, A: was then Collector, 

This was Mr. J. Atkinson of the Civil Service, 

who had begun his carcer us Assistant of Mr. 

George Atkinson, the “ Ciyil Engineer "—corres- 

ponding to Director of Public Works—and was 

probably his son or nephew. 
» 2%. To Pantura.* 10 miles. 
» 28. To Colombo, 15 miles, 

Colonel Campbell remained about eighteen months at Colombo, 
and apparently had an enjoyable time there, for " there were some 
very agreeable families residing upon the shores of the lake, and 
whom I could when 0 inclined easily and pleasantly visit by means 
of @ light whiff.”” (Vol. I., p..67). He went back to Gaile at the 


end of the year, succeeding Lieutenant-Culonel Donald Macdonald 





4. Hitkadeva, = Ambstampcta. > Bescom. 
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of the 19th Poot a4 Commandant, but was soon appointed in the 
same capacity to the Seven Korales, with headquarters at Kurune 
gale. Here for the next eighteen months or two years he remained, 
and was as active ag agporteman os he had been as aaocldier. ‘There 
waa a great ideal of fover in the District, and it seems to have been 
of a more virnlent type than is met with now, for he writes -— 

“Formerly it waa thought by many to be almnat certain 
death to pass a single night upon the splendidly wooded hanks 
of the Maha Ova, espevially about 15 miles lower down than Allow* 
where the old road or jungle path croeses it, 40 prevalent waa jungle 
fever ssid to be there,” and states that “some years ago a company 
of infantry, upon ite march to Colombo from s post in the interior, 
halted for the night on the bank of this river at the place to which 
the old road leads, but almost evory one of them who slept there 
waa immediately taken il, and with the exception of a few who 
partially recovered, but had to be sent to England, the rest fall a 
sacrifice to the fearful effects of jungle fever." 

He tella ua too that “that beantiful and much-admiredi 
station, Allow, became so wirkly that it ie no longer safe for any 
one to remain there for even asingle night," and talks of * crosing 
the Maha Ova and passing through that well known to be unhealthy 
village anlled Giriouli."" 

But he. did not, like Lientenant Martin Morphy of the 73rd 
and Tieytenant Alexander McBean of the 82rd, shortly before his 
arrival, or Lieutenant Charles Abell of the Sard who had been his 
companion on one of his “ Excursions,’ succumb to the dreaded 
fever ; in fact the Colonel seems to have bean as fortunate in escaping 
disease and pestilence in Ceylon as be was in escaping wounds and 
death in hia campaigns. He enjoyed both sport and scenery, 
and had = ospacity for the former and an eye for the latter, Ho 
deseribes some of the places in his district and the features of the 
country. 

The neighbourhood of the Kospeta Oya recalls the Pyrenees. 
Tt ia * a furious torrent during the wet seasons..." A good Reat- 
house had been built thers, “This post is attuated on o rising 
ground encompassed by lofty, wooded, mountains which often 
Temindéd me of many parts of the Pyrenees.’ (Vol. TI, 152). 
There were two stations just outaide the Seven Kornlea that were 
both beautiful and healthy. " Negombo is situated on the sea. 
i ahiwwn, 7 Otte 5 
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eoast on & most picturesque point, and is considered one of the 
healthiest places in the Idand,'’ with “many Dutch familie” 
residing there “on that acoount, ae well as because the nevessarics 
of life are very plentiful and cheep.’ Madawalatenns, now known 
as Gulegedars, ix ' & most strikingly situated and healthy mountain 
station upon the road to the Kandyan capital.” 

This may be true of the aite of the fort at Galagedara, but 
the fort is now a ruin, and the village and Rest-houee, at 6 lower 
elevation, can be very hot, and would hardly now-a-days bereckoned 
a“ mountain " or even a hill, station. When I saw the site of the 
fort last in 1910, it was all planted up with rubber, and there was 
no View whatever from the summit. Even the area of the fort was 
ail rubbor trees. The fort was situated on the top of a very high 
hill, sloping uniformly down to the high road to the north. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell gives some interesting information 
about the culture of grapes. Jaffna, then as now, was the place 
where this was most successful. ‘In my time they vould only 
be brought to perfection at Jafina, where even now they make 
wine little inferior to the best Madeira.” It seems that Mr. J, W. 

Bennett of the Civil Service introduced inte the Island “ seven 
sorte from Teneriffe and Mauritius." But no wine that T know of 
is now made at Jafina. 

In bis narratives of sporting excursions he mentions the ex- 
latence of mad jackals, also of thatstrange beast, the “Cobra Coy.”* 

On Sth October, 1822, he marriel at Colombo, * Charlotte 
Alicia, only daughter of the inte John Howes of County 
Wioklow.” As a supplementary honeymoon perhape he and 
Mrs Campbell went oc a trip to Bombay. They left 
Colombo on the Ith December for that port or “the 
Malabar Coast,” by the French ship the Zeaobia, whose Captain, 
J: Pick, in spite of his name he describes as 9" Frenchmen.” The 
other passengers were, as our author in hi: cautions fashion tells 
us, “‘ Mr W., Captain G., Mr F., Staff Officer at Galle, Mrs. P_ with 
their five children.” 

Here the “ Shipping List" again helps usa but a little only, 
Mr. W."’ was Mr, Paymaster Webb (M. Webbe ?) and “Captain G” 
was Captain Gregory, who were both bound for England, 


after Bombay. The Staif Officer of Galle, from 182! to 1825, we. 
jearn (but not from the “ Shipping List") was Lieutenant Richard’ 
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Fisher Fellowes of the 2nd Ceylon Regiment, a relative of the Rey. 
Robert Fellowes, the author of the History of Ceylon, whose nom- 
de-plums was “ Philslethes,” and we are told in the D.N.B, that 
it waa from Lieutenant Followes that “ Philalsthes”” derived 
his information about Ceylon. It is interesting to find him here 
8 fellow voyager of another Ceylon writer: also that. on the 
authority of this writer, “Mrs F."”” was " a very lady-like person.” 
Lieutenant Fellowes, on leaving Galle, went to Kurmegsla os 
Staff Officer, and died there on 9th April, 1826, probably another 
vietim to the climate. 


There seem to have heen other paseengers, aleo nnrecorded in 
the “ Shipping List.” For “ Mr. and Mrs. 8" had been waiting 
for some time at Galle for » Bombsy ship, and no doubt sailed. 
as onr more up-to-date Shipping Lists would say, “ by this oppor- 
tunity." Who ther were T do not know. 


After returning from this trip, Colonel and Mrs Campbell 
did not remain much longer in the Island. They sailed, 
on 27th August, 1823, in the ship Princess Charlotte for Manritius 
and London, Other pnasengere were 2nd. Lieutenant Meaden of 
the Ist Ceylon Regiment, the Rev. J, S. Poring, who was resign- 
ing the Chaplaincy of Kandy, to which he had been appomted 
only year before in succession to the first Chaplain, the Rev, 
George Bisset, the brother-in-law of Sir Robert Browning, and 
had left the Island with that Governor ; and Major Thomas Bayly 
ef the 2nd Ceylon Regiment, who had been Commandant and 
Agent of Government in Three Korales while Campbell was in 
Seven Korales, and was an old friend of his. (“Major B., the 
Commandant, not only paid me every attention, but gave me 
much information sbout the surrounding country.” Vol. 1, p.60.) 
Bat he was a fellow voyager of Campbell's only as far as Mauriting, 

Nor did Campbell remain much longer iD the army. His 
more active career was practically closed when he left Ceylon. He 
beo&’me a Major in the 50th Foot (West Kent Regiment) on 21st 
April, 1825, bat he retired by the eale of his commission in the 
‘following year, and thencoeforward his name is not to be found in 
the Army Lists. He was in tho prime of life, and cannot have 
been much more than forty-three or four, He must then have 
set about writing his book, which wna not published until 1843. 
‘There is no record of the date of his death to be found either in the 
Annual Register or The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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Nor have T been able to find out anything about his parentage, 
or the date or place of lis birth. It seems Hkely, from internal 
evidonoe, that he was Irich; he quotes a well-known Irish gibe about 
" Mullingars' ae if to the mamer born, Hiv wife too was Trish. 
He seems to have been, what may he desoribed as 5 rorg avis 
among iaymen of the “ Protestant" Church of Trcland, a High 
Churchman, for tn his book he talke of “' pure, apostolioal Chriat- 
lanity, a9 now taught and practised in that ancient Church which 
was founded in Britain a few years before that of Rome:” alyo 
of “pure Christianity as inculeated by the Church of England.” 
(Vol 1. 258; Vol. TI, 289.) 

There is no doubt that there is a portrait of him in the volume 
of "Silhouette, Chiefly of Officers of the 45th Rogiment, with 
Members of their Fumilies, Taken from 1815 to 1826 while Quarter- 
ed in Ceylon,” which was put together, bat not published, by 
Assistant Surge J, Paterson of that regiment, and is now in the 
Library of the Royal United Servives Institution at Whitehall. 
For the Surgeon unwittingly went one better than the Colanel 
in the intereta of anonymity, and whereas the latter of ast pur- 
pose gave us only the initials of the names of persons, the former 
from forgetfulness or negloot omitted to write under each portrait 
the name of the person it depicted—an annoying lapse whiob has 
deprived hid interesting gallery of portraita of half their intarast. 

This loss js irretrievablo, but the (Colonel's #uppreasion of 
names can be remedied to somp extent, ad has already been shown. 
“ Gieutenant A. of the 83rd Resiment” whom he found “ both 
an intelligent and an agreeable companion,'* (and whose wife waa, 
like the wife of “ Mr. F."" of Galle, “a very lady-like person,"') waa 
Lieateunnt Abell (Vol. II, 148): "Mr. E."" Assistant Commissary 
at Kurunegals, was Lieutenant John Fimelie, of the S83rd; 
" Captain K." was Captain W. King of the Royal Staff Carne, 
the founder of Fort King i Four Korales ; “Captain BR.” 
muy have been Captain Ritchie of the 73rd who died on 
the voyage home in May, 820, probably from) the affects 
of hi campaigning in Uva: “ Me. T. of the RE.” at 
Karunegals was Lieutenant FL p. Thompaon; “Colonel T. 
commanding at Kandy," way Colonel Henry Dunbar Tolley, 0.B,, 
of the 16th Regiment. “Dr, F.,.0 friend of mine,"’ may have 
been Dr. Fermier, a Medinal Sql-Assixtant.”” But it is impossible 
now to say who was “ Mr. C. the vorpalent and red-faced ubal. 


=" 
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tern of the 45th,” unless it was Lieutenant Cosby, but he too, no 
doubt in perpetual incognito, adorns Surgeon Paterson's little gallery - 
Nor can we suggest an original for * the lovely Mrs. H.” who put 
living beetles of a green or golden hue round her ball dress, but 
perhape the ‘’ Mr. H.”" whom the Colonel met at Galle when on hie 
way to Bombay, was her husband. Mr. W.H, Hooper of the Civil 
Service, whose wife was a daughter of Mr. W-C.Gihson, formerly 
Master Attendant at Galle and Colombo, and now a merchant 
prince at Galle, was at this time Provincial Jadge of Colombo, but 
he and his wife may have been staying with her father at Galle. 
Colonel Campbell refers to the Gibsons’ “ delightfully situated 
and agreeable mansion’ there. (Vol. I, 324.) Other nam 
of the time are still to seek. 

The 45th Regiment was “ the Nottinghamshire Regiment” 
in Campbell's day, It is now the “ lat Battalion of the Fores 
the title “She wood Foresters’ having apparently thus been 
altered at the beginning of 1921. It also has the title Nottingham 
and Derby.” The appropriate green facings are conspicuous in 
Surgeon Paterson's pictures. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE SIR A. H. GIFFARD 
OF CEYLON AND THE “HABEAS 
CORPUS ACT." 

By D. P. E. Herriapatcat, 





4 the article on Sir Ambrose Hardinge Giffard, Kt., LL.D,, 

Chief Justice of Ceylon, 1820-1827, appearing in the Ceylon 
Amiqnary (Vol, VIII, Part I), Mr. J, P, Lewis, C.MLG., CC.S., 
(retired) draws attention to a specch made by Lord Halebory! 
ats" legal fonction" referring toa difference his uncle (Sir A. H. 
Giffard) hed on one ovcasion with the Governor ne to the appli- 
cation of the Habeas Corpus Aci to Ceylon. Lord Halsbury would 
appear to have referred to the excitement produced at the Supreme 
Court of this Island during the administration of Sir James Campbell, 
E.C.B., owing to a regulation passed syainst a writ of Habeas 
Corpus for the production of a person named John Daniel Rossier, 
o deserter Irom the Regiment of the East India Company's 
Artillery,? Caloutta, 

Aa authentic accounts on tho British Period are silent on 
this subject, the writer has been at some pains to collect all the 
facts af the onse, which may be here noticed. 


Early in the month of January, 1524, Major General Sir Jamee 
Campbell, the Licatenant-Governor of Usylon, received from Lord 
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Amherst, the Governor-General of Indin, the followmg offivial 
communication? -— 
" No, 147, 
Military Department, 
Fort William, 
lith December, 1823. 
Sir, 
I am direoted by the Right Hon'ble the 
“Descriptive Roll of a Governor General in Council to transmit 
manof the Regimental to ydu the enclosed descriptive Roll sa 
Artillery (John Rossier), noted in the margin,” with the request af 
bay Tied) pisbiona His Lordehip in Council, that His Exoel- 
to have entered as a Sur. (mcy the Governor in Council. will be so 
geon on board the private good as to detain and send to Bengal the 
ship Madras. person in question, on the arrival of the 
private ship Madras at any port in the 
Idland of Ceylon. 
7 am, Sir, ete., 
(Sad.) Wm. Casemont, 
Seoy. to Govt. Military Dept.” 
The Secretary to Government 
at Ceylon. 

In consequence of this letter, the Major-General, noting in 
his double capacity of Governor of the Tdand* and the Chief Com. 
matider of the Forces, directed the Sitting Magistrate of the port 
of Colombo to arrest the person therein mentioned. The Magix 
trate, Mr. Francia James Templer, 0.0-8., thereupon went on 
board the Madras which was in the port of Colombo on January 5th 
(1824), the day before she sailed for Europe, arrested] John Rosier 
“ without any warrant or authority being produced to authorize 
the arrest,” and brought him on shore “in the most mild and 
sorommodating manner.” Rossier, who was then in ill-health, 
for the restoration of which be was taking a sea voyage by advice, 
was delivered over to “ military custody” until an opportunity 
offered of sending him to Caloutta. 

Though the Governor treated this as a purely military matter, 
rumours soon spread among the English residents that he had 
violated the liberty of a British subject, and in private company 
mmeh indignation prevailed respecting the arrest which was de- 
# Gabpemeat to te Ceplen Corwrmment Gases tor Bk oI 
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soribed ax an “act of cruelty and oppression.” Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, the Chief Justine, was muuch displeased with the conduot 
of the Governor, who acted on his own authority, without sreference 
bo the Supreme Court, Ho felt his high dignity was slignted, aud 
andoubtedly treated the matter as another military wrangling 
with the Judicial authorities*, Labouring under such appre 
hendions, Sir Hardinge Giffard advised Rossier’s sympathisers to 
seek o legal remedy, This advice was woon adopted. On Friday, 
the Sth of January, (1824), Rossier apyilicd to the Supreme Court 
‘af Judicature in Colombo for a writ of Habeas Corpus, which wae 
jagued in the usual course, commanding the Magistrate who had 
arrested him to bring him before the Hon'ble the Chief Justice 
and to explain the couse of his detention. 

At the Judge's Chambers in the Fort,* later on thesame day, 
appeared the Bitting Magistrate who returned that ho had not the 
person in his custody, and to all the questions of the Court he 
declined giving any information of the custody in which the “ Sar- 
geon " really was, further than thet he was, he believed, in” mil: 
tary onxtody." Jacobus Ebert, the Fort Constable, in whose 
touse the prizoner was alleged to be, wns then examined upon 
oath, and it was not until alter many questions that the fact was 
extorted from him, that the prisoner was really in the custody of 
the Fort Adjutant. The Court being about to direct the writ 
to the Fort Adjutant, His Majesty's Advocate Fiscal, the Hon'ble 
Henry Matthews,’ appeared to oppose the direction of the writ. 
He contended that Clause 82 of the Charter of 1801" gave the Court 
no power to issue writs of Habeas Corpus concerning « person in mih- 
tary custody. The Court over-ruled the objection, the Chief Justine 
stating that he recollected a case—that of Ensign Douglas,"— 





S. Ceylon dntiyuary Val, vi, Pe 1b 

4 "de the couse of detention which might be angeented to the return, would probably 
cermatjud some filecmasion, the return was directed te be mace af the Jodge's Chambers tn 
the Fort, where all the parties were st hand.“ 

7. Birilflant femur, and author of Thy Diery af am Teeclid. He en appointed 
Advocate Viseal, Ceylm, in 132), ani fo West Puime Justice. He died of etrophy ta tee, 
He soe, Henry (born is Colombe in 1820), ross to be MLD, tor Birmlugham East aul Seorclary 
tor fhe Home Department trom 1680-1892, aod in L8G wee rained to the peceagt ae Lod 
Linniat—Pergion’a Eariy British Rule in Caryl. 

S  Ceyton Ordinances Vol 1. p. 45.00 his fovtgment dir H. Giffard eeferred to Mr, Matthew's 
of the case in the following terme :-—" This fe dil by arguing very ably, but I am 


es Lieuimmant Governor and Commander of tha Forces, srrested Thoogien af Jaffna and 
marten? him under a military mani to Cokimbo, ehete he wit detalend ly embody of the 
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fet wlating suteient bead gree! fur hie detes ten, Leetusrpel 
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in 1904, discharged from military custody by Sir Edmund Corring- 
ton who framed the Charter, and by Mr. E, H. Lushington, one of 
the most cautious and conscientious of Judges ; and as in turning 
over the Charter he caw that the powers of a Court of Equity had 
been. given to the Supreme Court, and as he knew that the Lord 
Chancellor of England had at Common Law a right of issuing 
writs of Habeas Corpus, he concluded that this Court thence de- 
rived ite authority to grant a writ in such & case as the present. 
Further, on. looking into the Records, the Chief Justice found 
“ a stream of precedents ""!° to sustam the opinion that the Court 
had a right to issue the writ to military persons. The Court then 
decided upon issuing the writ to Lieutenant Thomas Deanon,. 
Fort Adjutant of Colombo, to produce forthwith the body of 
John Rossier before the Hon'ble the Chief Justice, 

Thereupon the Advocate Fises! desired time to communicate 
with Government and to prepare a Return, and the Court, upon 
that gentleman's undertaking on bebalf of Government that 
nothing should be done in the interval to change the state of the 
onde, allowed him, with the consent of Mr. John Frederiok Giffening, 
Proctor of the sald Rossier, until Monday, the 12th of January, 
for the purpose. 

In the interval the Adyooste Fiscal gave his opmion to the 
Governor that the authority vested in him by the Mutiny Ant to 
detain im custody any person whose detention was necessary for 
His Majesty's cervive, only applied to the deserters in the King’s 
service, and that there waa no authority in the Colony to arrest 
or detain a deserter from the Company's Service’! The Governor, 
deeming it a fit emergency for the exercise of the legislative functions 
entrusted to the head of the Government by His Majesty's matruc- 
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tions,'? resolved to vindicate his authority by means of an ez 
post facto law. Hoe therefore ised, on Saturday, the 10th al 
January, (1824), a Regulation which deleared and enacted that 
“it was, is, and shall be lawful to any officer, Civil or Military, 
or other person in whose custody any person may be confined by 
the authority or order of the Governor, or Lieutenant Governor, 
to certify a copy of such order in return to any process issuing 
cut of any Court calling on such officer to produce such person 
before it, whinh copy shall be a wuffictent refurn fo much process 
without producing the body of such person, and no farther proceedings 

shall be had by any Court on euch process touching auch person.” * 

This reemlation—No. 1 of 1824—did not pass without » protest 
from the Chicf Justioe:and Member of Council.'* 

On the Monday ancoeeding this extraordinary enactment 
the one came on before Sir H. Giffard, who was, of course, con- 
trolled in his authority by the law pamed in the intermediate 
time, and it-was held that the said return was under and by forme 
of the enid regulation valid. 

Tt ia much to be regretted that the eloquent and feeling jndg- 
ment pronounced on this occasion has not received the publicity 
it desorves.‘* The importance of thir judgment in showing Sir 
Hardinge Giffard’s uprightness and independence as a Judge,'* 
‘added to the probability of the old record being aoon lost, Is the 


excuse for Inserting here the following passage from it :-— 
The Chief Justice, after touching on the history of the onse, 


went on to eay that “ the undortaking on the part of the Advocate 


Fiscal }till pending, in the interval between Friday and Monday, 
it haz pleased a Lieutenant Governor to enact the Regulation 
now before us.' 


"T cannot,” he added “bring myself to believe that His Majesty's 
Advooate Fisosl was in any wise a party to this total change of 
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the «itaation of the ease. I know too well his high and, T will 
venture tosey, warm feelings where hanour is concerned, to suppose 
it for a moment. If there has been « breach of the engagement, 
it waa not a breach committed by him. ) 

“To this Regulation it i our duty tosubmit; tt emanates 
from a competent legislative authority, and whatever may be our 
feelings upon the subject, wo have no choice but to act under it 
as long as it is permitted to remain in force. 

“By this Regulation the objection to the power of the Court 
to ixaue a writ of Habeas Corpus ia abandoned ; on the contrary 
ag for ag it goes, it admits and acknowledges that power, and affirms 
the dectzion of the Court. 

" But it deprives the Court af all right of enquiring into the 
eanse of any peréon being ao detained whom the Governor, the 

‘Seeretary, or the Deputy Secretary by his authority may have 
ordered to be imprisoned ; it excludes the Court from even a sight 
of the person co imprisoned, and ite operation extends to every 
human being in this Ielend, or even on board « ship in its roads 


harbourd. 
 Té would ill become a Judge to make observations upon the 
spirit of any aot of the Legislature. I may feel that T am myself 
as well as the poorest subject in this Tsland liable to its operation, 
I may feel this regulation places Ceylon in the situation of heng 
the only part of His Majesty's dominions in which anything like, 
such an enactment prevails, but I nmmsat acknowledge the power 
of the Governor to make such or any other regulation whatever. 
“Yet homan power may find « limitation when it seeks te 
operate upon the mind, end when this Regulation undertakes to 
Ser that to have ree the Law Ping a Me ces 
| : ting. the Supreme t. which His Majesty's 
Advocate Fise al, his own Law Officer, which the whole streani. 
of precedents, and which the uniform usage of the Supreme Coart, 
declare not to have been the Law, it is no irreverence even of his 
high authority to suppose that it may fail of oonvmeing the under- 


“Tt is not that such « Regulation impends over me aa well 
Bs ; other enbject in the Iiland ; it is not heeause in the possible 
case of a bad Governor. a tremendous use might he made of ite 
power, that J abstain from making any observations T trast that 
if personal danger only were to be encountered I should not fail 
te fea fata ear because I bow to the authority of my Sovereign 
thne, aa I trust, teniporarily exercised by his delegate, that I esy 
this return is eu by the Regulation, that this regulation 
ia the Law of on, that we have no right to enquire why this 
British eubject is depri of hie liberty, and that the Court ls 
reduved to the heart. necessity of saying that His Majesty’s 
Writ of Habeas Corpus is of no effect."”'* 

Tke Bengal Hurkoru ond Chronicles, commenting on these 
remarks on. slater ocerzion, said: “A King’s Judge could not perhaps 
nse stronger Innguage in speaking of the sote of the King’s 
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representative; but it would be difficult to exceed the just messure 
‘of reprobation which such:a proceeding demanded,")* 

It ia here necessary to advert to the arrangements made for 
providing John Roesler with accommodation mitable for his state 
of health. Whilst Rossier was in oustody he wae treated with 
every degree of kindness. Instead of heing confined aa an ordinary 
deserter, in « military guard-room, he was, from the time of his 
landing, accommodated, under the surveillance of the staff officer | 
at the house of « respectable Burgher—the Constable of the Fort 
of Colombo,—and by special orders was provided with o separate 
apartment and proper dict, Moreover, no sooner was his: bad 
state of health reported to Sir James Campbell (the day after his 
arrival on shore) than orders were communicated to the head of 
the Medieal Department for his reception into the garrison hospital. 
From some misconception, however, on this anbject, he was not 
sent there, but from motives of humanity, he wad daily visited by 
Dr, Chas. Farrell, M-D., Deputy Inspeotor-General, who had be- 
come acquainted with the circumstances of his case-and who ad- 
ministered to hia wants in every respect: 

The next step was the assembling of a Medical Board, which 
gave it as their opinion that a sea voyage of long duration would 

afford the beet chanoe for the re-establishment of the invalid’s 

health, in preference to sending him bavk to the climate of Bengal, 
where his disease had originated. Whereupon the Genoral gave 
immediate orders to the Engineer Department for proper and 
weparate socommodation to be prepared in the ship Alerander, 
which waa accordingly done. 

At this time Liewtenant-General Sir Edward Barnee arrived 
from England to assume the Government and sommand of the 
Army.'* He, at the request of Sir James Campbell; gave oniers 
for the assembling of a second Medioal Board to report its opinion 
on the state of health of John Rosier, whether he was in a fit 
state to be sent to England, and further, whether the accommoda- 
tion fitted up on board the Alexander waa suited to the presant 
state of health of Rossier, 

The Board reported its opinion that no «uitable accommodation 
had been or could be allotted in the then state of the ship, and that 
his proceeding on the voyage to England, under these circumstances, 


19, Gtr Raward Baraes came to the Eulend vith supreme civil and miley authorty 
an ith Jannary—Cesion Gazatle, No. LESS of 18th January, 1834. 
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would aggravate the disease and consequently endanger, if not 
abridge, the life of the sufferer. 

Proper accommodation was therefore ordered to be prepared 
in the garrison hospital, whither he was removed, and at the same 
time the option of remaming m hospital or of occupying suitable 
accommodation in the Fort at the expense of Government waa 
given to the invalid, whose reply was in the following words, 
addressed to Dr. Farrell :— 

“ Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated the 25th inat: (Jany. 1524) in reply to which I beg 
leave to state that I am quite eatiafied with the sccommodation 


that I have in the garrison hovpital. 
) ae (Sgd.) J. D. Rossier.” 


The poor man, however, died in the Garrison hospital on the 
12th of February, 1824, of consumption.** 

It now remains to seo the light in which Sir James Campbell's 
action in this matter was viewed by the Tory Government of His 
Majesty George IV. Mr. Joseph Hume, the indefatigable member 
of Parliament for Aberdeen, moved in the House of Commons for 
eopies of the official documents, in Mey, 1825. Thee documents 
were produced in the July following, The Asiatic Journal, in 
commenting upon these proceedings, says: “In the course of 
thia tranzaction, owing, it seems, in A oo pr mages 8 
mistake committed by the Advocnte Fuscal, it is imposible not to 
regret the conspicuous part which the Chief Juatico was fed, per 
haps unavoidably, by cirumatances to act, Three documen 
from, this | reas enaong the paper sin Prvbat ae 
Member of Cou » his speech in Court an discharging the mandate 
or writ, and his letter to Lord Bathurst. Each of these doouments 
waa deliberately penned; but neither ia altogether free from 
what the world is apt to characterize, in @ person of his dignified 
position, as. intemperanee."*! 

Be that as it msy, His Majesty George [V did not approve of 
the piece of legislation, and the Asiatic Journal adds that “the 
measures adopted by Sir James Campbell, though disapproved 
by His Majesty, who has annulled the regulation referred to abs 
‘sayouring too much of s military spirit, are far from i 
when the circumstances of his mtuation are considered. Wrongly. 


Di Por these perticslars (he oriter 6 iniiebied to a loteer of Ldeut-Col. 0,W. Walker in 
whos hone fic James Campbell befa the official paper mitrring to thie mer, fo hie optaion 
the coly fault Imputeble to Str James wes tbe application of a gencral and ewreping law ta 
etpecks) come “Hod the law teen,” beeps, “ flenited ty the come of deeertor, and of accom 
or codemmed prisoors, Go cuscioent toch) howe bees more salgtarr.”—fuppiement bo 
Gaswife, Mh March, i534, 
<1. deeatic Journal end Moslily Banater jor Grd Iretia ond Ga Shepedenes, (555, 
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advised by his official counsellor, and certified—whether accurately 
or not is another question—af extra-judizial and irregular conduct 
on the part of the Chief Justice, whose opinion thereby became 
more suspicious, to him, on the ane side ; and on the other, eb i 
by # eense of duty - His Majesty's instructions, according 

own in f them, and consiioun of the mischief which 


a result to the ley: if the representations of the Advoonte 
Fiscal were correct, it is by no means to be wondered. at that he 
ehould have committed an error.'"3* 

However, owing perhaps to the disordered state of the country, 
in whish political disturbances wore reported from time to time, 
the Ordinance, No. 1 of 1824, was not disallowed by the King till 
‘six years later, In the year 1890 the King, William [V,** repealed 
the Regulation by the Order of Council dated November Ist.2* 
Tt conferred on the Governor of Ceylon a right, without the inter- 
ference of Law Courts, to detain for 11 months, or otherwise as 
was provided, those whom the Governor and two members of 
Councll should under their warrant commit for “high treason, 
suspicion of high treaeon, or treasonable practioes." And at the. 
fame time tt declared that the Supreme Court of Ceylon, or any 
Judge thereof, had the right to keue a Habeos Corpus as fully and 
effectually as by the law of England such a writ could be issued 
by any of His Majesty's Supreme Courts of Record at Westminister. 

Thua was the odious regulation revoked and the Hateas Corpus 

“restored to Ceylon. 

In justice to the memory of Sir James Campbell, an officer 
highly distinguished in the annals of the British Army in the 
Peninsula, it may be mentioned here that, though in these pro- 
ceedings he “cared little for political privileges and civil rights 
and deeming his object justifiable went straight-forward to it by 
means of the power with which he was inveeted, throwing down 
all obstacles of law and constitutional liberty to reach it," he was, 
during his short administration of Ceylon, well mown for hie 
humanity and. benevolence. 
maw ian... === ane 

a2, Kling George TV tied on Ph June, [a90, 

4 Government advertiement dated loth Jann, 1831. —See Cupion Corre Gases 
io. 1860. 0f 1th Jum, 2ESi. This order contiuund te be ba force imtil Blei Ther aad, 
aod expired wien te Charter of (N33 wee introduced 
Se arte tion co slabocaie sdtien‘o¢ 9 EL Cite on the ANGIE Pe 


Ceylon. “A Judes.” sags be, “whe ike ls wen fer, woald overt rather thay reget 
a reticken of fia procendtings, The fret and whest feel moot prettted at having thelr senieooed 


fant ts Lthteni and. he detersniation, i wanctioned ty te wlitmaie 
eat | 15 eattelaction, whith be would mot otherwise enjoy, W severed, ont mee 
im, from al) farther reepeel bliity, “—Coptem Grotte. llth February, “ 
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HOATSON’S SINHALESE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


Wrre Usrropvucrioy asp sores py T. Perce. 





MONG & number of documents, formerly in the possession of 
the late William Ferguson, which were presented to the 
Royal Botanio Gardens several years sgo, there occurs the 
original manuscript of s paper by J. Hoatson, Assistant Surgeon. 
lst Ceylon Regiment, entitled The Singaleze Pructice of Medicine 
and Materia Medica. The manuscript is dated “ Alipoot, 10th 
August 1822."" It containe lists of the plants, ete,, employed mediom- 
ally by the Sinhalese, and an extensive eeries of prescriptions for 
various diseases, The manuscript is complete except for the first 
and last pages, which have, in some way yet uncertain, been supplied 
by its late possessor. 

Apparently, few partioulars are svailable concerning Hoataon, 
Accorling to Lewis (List of Inscriptions on Tombstonce and Monu- 
ments. in Ceylon), he joined the tnd Ceylon regiment on January 
25, 1816, and was gazetted Assistant Surgeon in the Tord from 
May 20, 1817. Alipoot, where he waa stationed in 1822, is fifteen 
miles east of Badulla (J.L:Vanderatrasten, “ A brief Sketch of the 
Medioal History of Ceylon,” 0.8:8.A.8. Journal, LX, pp. 306-355), 
and ie now known a4 Alipota (White, Manual of the Province of Vea, 
pp. 11, 96). He was stationed at Kotabowa, in Wellasea, in 1819 
(see Davy, quoted in White's Manual, p. 13), Hedied on November 
7th, 1823, at the age of 31 years, and was buried in the old ceme- 
tery, Baduila, Lewis records that he wrote a paper on the 
“Sinhalese Practioe of Medicine and Materia Medica,” which was 
not published. 

Hoatson’s paper was presented to the Ceylon Literary and 
Agrivultural Society by Charlies Farrell on Sept, 22nd, 1822, and 
read (1) before the Soviety on October 15th of thesame year. Far- 
rell’s covering letter may be quoted. 

“Mr, Hostson, Assistant Surgeon, Ist Ceylon Regiment, 
having with great industry and diligence collected and condensed 
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into ane memoir all the information to be derived from the writings 
on medical subjects to be met with among the natives of this Island 
o# well as that obtained by conversation with learned natives, 
T have now the honor to present to the Society the result of his 
labours and researches. 

"T trast Tomay be allowed, as 0 member of the medical pro- 
fession, to observe on the present Memoir that altho’ it adda 
little or nothing to our present stock of knowledge on the 
subjects of which it treata, it servea to show the vast, and 
without such ground of comparison, almost inconotivable height, 
to which improvement may be curried in the practice of medicine 
and the Materia Medioa by the proper applicstion of the powers 
of the human mind.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society held on January 16th, 
1823, Sir Hardinge Giffard delivered on address recounting the 
progres of the Socitey fom its foundation in 1820, in which he 
referred to Hoateon’s paper in the following terms :— 

“Tn Mr. Hoateon's very full account of the Singhalese practice 
of Medicine and their Materia Medica, if we do not-find anything 
to rive! the improved state of medical knowledge in Europe, we 
con contemplate with some advantage the extent to which per- 
severanoe In original error, unenlightened by the operations of 
the understanding, will carry the human mind ; their system seems 
to combine all the old absurdities of European ignorance upon 
this important topio, with an abandance of traly Indian origin," 
(Govt. Gazetiz, Jan. 25th, 1523). 

On April 28th, 1824, it was decided to publish several of the 
papers which had been resd before the Society, among them this 
by Hoateon, but I cannot find that the publication was ever 
effected. The paper ie certainly too long for inclusion ga foo in 
the Government Gazetic, then the only newspaper of the Inland, 
and there is no referenve to it in the Gazette for 1824—1825, Ainslie, 
in-his Materia Indica (1826), Vol. I], p. 527, wrote = "Nor ia lesa 
praize due to Mr. Hoaston (#ic) of Ceylon, for his researches, res- 
pecting both the Materis Medica, and the practice of medicine af 
the Cyngalese, as contained in a paper lately laid before the Liter 
ary Society of Coy ; but there iy no evidence in his book that 
he was sble to’ avail himself of Hoateon’s information, 

Yet it would appear from the materials ut hand, that the paper 
was published in some form, at least in port, As already utated, 
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the first and last pages of the original manuscript are wanting. 
But Ferguson had a copy made, and in this copy the missing pages 
are supplied, with a note where the origina) begins and ends. 
Whence Ferguson obtained the copies of these missing pages 
is not explained, but the fact that he was able to do so points to 
& previous publication. The copy of the whole manuscript and the 
additional copies of the two missing pages which have been annexed 
to the original are not in Ferguson's handwriting, but they are on 
the eame paper ad that used by him for other notes on the subject 
of native medicines, There is the alternative solution that the 
tro pages in question were eo dilapidated that after their contents 
had been deciphered they were discarded. But whether published 
previously or not, Hostson’s paper is of considerable intereet, 
and, if only from a historical standpoint, deserves to be more widely 
known, In publishing it here, it will of course be understood that 
we do not necessarily endorse Hoatson’s expressions of opinion 
on the subject. 

Hoateon wupplied the ecientifio names of the planta referred to, 
ae for aa he wae able. Where possible, further notes on theae 
have been added, Hoatson wrote his paper in 1822, two years 
before the publication of Moon's Catalogue, and he does not appear 
to have consulted Moon. Indeed, he records vernacular names 
of plants which are not cited by Moon ; and as the latter collected 
vernacular names from all possibly sources, it may be presumed 
from that that Hoateon worked independently. Hermann, who 
oolleeted Ceylon plants in 1672—77, recorded many Sinhalese names. 
Latin names, according to the binomnal system, were bestowed on 
Hermann's plants by Linnaeus in Species Plantarwm, 1753. Later, 
Ceylon planta were included, under scientific names, In the works 
on Indian botany by Roxburgh. Some of these publications may 
have been available to Hoatson. In o large number of cases, 
however, he was unable to identify the species indicated by the 
vernajular name, because they had not been described up to that 

For the elucidation of the names of planta and drugs given 
by Hoateon, contemporary information is eeanty, We have, 
of course, the lists of Sinhalese names compiled by Hermann and 
Thunberg. Alnalie, In hia Materia Indies, the firat edition of 
which, under the tithe of Materia Medica of Hindoostan, was pub- 
lished in 1813,obtained many Sinhalow names from Edward Tolfrey, 
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of the Ceylon Civil Service, who diel at Kandy, Aug. 9th, 1821, 
when Judicial Commissioner for the Kandyan Provinces. But 
in the second edition, Materia Indica, many of the Sinhalese names. 
bited are quoted from Moon, and <Ainalie's evidence consequently 
ceases to be independent. 

To the uninitiated it might appear that Moon's Catalogue, 
with ite wealth of Sinhalese names, would afford all the information 
required, with the certamty that the names were in use at the time 
when Hostson compiled his memoir. To some extent, this is 
true ag regards the first part of the Calelogue, though Moon fre. 
quently misidentifies his plants, and the new names he personally 
bestowed on them are generally nomina nuda, as he never published 
descriptions except of one plant. But the second part, Moon's 
Sinhalese Botany, which consista of page after page of Sinhalese 
names, ia the moet unsatisfactory part of what was styled by 
Tennent “ns somewhat unsatisfactory performance.” Moon gathered 
name: from every possible source, from books or from any perean he 
happened to meet, and these he arranged in" genera” according 
to some root word im the combinations enumerated. But he made 
very little attempt to associate his names with any planta, and his 
“genera” consequently are words only. As a philological curio- 
sity, his Sinhalese Botany may be interesting, but it is not botany. 
Tn the sixteenth century euch work would haye passed muster, 
bait: it is. incomprehensible that any one should have published it 
in the nineteenth. The extraordinary character of the Botany 
in question will be evident when it is realised that an English bot- 
anivt, proceeding on the same principle, would make a genns ‘nage,’ 
including the species wild-rowe, dog-rose, rock-rose, primrose, 
guelder-rose, tubercee, rosemary, ete. 

Por the interpretation of Hoatson’s names, therefore, we are 
dependent-chietly on the later lista of Thwaites and Trimen, with 
gome ascistance from Ferguson's MSS. Ferguson evidently in- 
quired into the subject of native medicine much more deeply than 
hia published writings would appear to indicate, and it is to’ be 
regretted that his wide knowledge waa never reduced to book form. 
He apparently obtained through different buyers all the bazaar 
drugs he could in Colombo, Jaffna, etc., and determined the source 
of each, recordimg at the same time, in o different list for esch loca- 


lity, the name under which it was supplied to the purchaser. Only 
a few of these lista now remain. They sre cited under Ferguson's 


name in the notes in the following pages, 
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Naturally, Hostaot's spelling of Sinhalese names is not always 
in scoordance with modern practice, We have alao to take into 
account the possibility of errors due to his method of obtaming 
the names. He tells us that he wrote the names down as they 
were read oat to him, with the assistance of an interpreter, and 
mubsequently compiled the liste from the prescriptions, The so- 
operation of three individuals multiplies the chances of error in 
transliteration. 

As Hoatson compiled his lista from the recipes, the names in 
them do not necessarily represent so many distinct drugr. They 
may be merely variant spellings of the same name, a9 for example, 
“Tnderu,” “ Endaru,” and (perhaps) “ Fleru.” 

In general, however, the names cited by Hoatson are in use 
at the present day, Whether they in all cases represent the same 
plant ia an Insoluble problem, except in those instances in which 
Moon's evidence, or Hermann’s can be relied on. For the benefit 
of other than Ceylon readers, it imay be noted that the interchange 
of w and r, and of A and a, is frequentin tranaliterations of Smha- 
jese names. Hoatson habitually omits the y which is now insert- 
‘ed between two distinot vowels, e.g. “ Diamitia” for “ Diyamitia,” 
and this in some cases makes identification of his names nnoertain; 
ae, for example, may be the modern ¢, aa in “wel,” or it may repre- 
sent two distinot syllables, aa in  maele" for * mayila.”” “' Sevie," 
again, is three syllables, “ Siwiya." 

The recipes have been left as Hoateon wrote them, To deter- 
mine the probable identity of the substances given, it will be neces. 
sary, therefore, to refer to the annotated list of drags. This is no 


country, an unsatisfactery proceeding. As ia well known, looal 
nemea of the came plant differ with the logality, and, conversely, 
@ giren name may be employed in different distriota to denote 
widely different plant, In the case of medicinal planta, it 
‘a uauslly posible to obtain i sure determination by sn examine: 
Hon of the drug supplied by the market, In the East, however, 
it ie by no means vertain that an examinstion of bazsar samples 
will lead to identification, for in medicine, as in other paths, the 
Eust hoe ways of ita own, In the first placa, one mecta with the 
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usual trade adulteration which ia shared by all countries slike. 
Added to this is a peculiar practice of substitution, due in part 
to the fact that the fresh plant is so often employed in making 
up a preseription, It is evident that if ® prescription, originally 
invented in India, prescribes the use. in its fresh atate, of a plant 
which does not grow in Ceylon, the prescription must be discarded 
or some other plant substituted. It would appear that the latter 
course ia adopted, and the foreign name.anplied to the local plant, 
though the Istier may be destitute of any medicina! qualities, 
There ls aloo another type of anbstitution, in which a common 
local drug ia eubstituted for o foreign or rare drug, and the namea 
‘of the two are treated os synonyms 

_ “Relinda” affords an example of fraudulent, eubstitution. 
Kelinds is Holarrhena antidysenterica, o well-known Indian modi- 
oinsl plant. But the “ Aelinds-sfa" of the baznars are the seeds 
(of Wrightia 2ylanica," Val-idda,” whioh have no medicinal value, 
and the bark of Holarrhena mitie, “ Kiriwalla,” ia sold as “ Kelinda.”’ 

Another type of substitution may be illustrated by the drug 
known aa "Vagapul."” “Vagapul oonsiste of the dried calyoes 
‘of Careya arborea, In Bombay, these are sold as medicinal under 
the name “ Valumbhs.” In the Ceylon bazaars, it is possible to 
parchase them under the name '' Vagapul," but the article usually 
supplled under that name in the houtiques is Lang Pepper,” Tipili,"" 
and the purchaser is assured that “Vagapul" and “Tipii" sre the 
game. Hence Clough gives “Vagapul” and “7 ipili” sssynonymous, 
aa aléo does Hoataon in his list of drugs, though the two are quite 
different, whether considered medicinally or from appearance 
nierely. 

In this connection, it may be noted that the Sinhalese Materis 
‘Medica must be judzed by what it is, not by what it ought to be. 
Tf non-medicina!l substitutes are employed in Ceylon, the fant 
that the original prescription, as used in India ar elsewhere, contains 
valuable droge, is irrelevant. 

The following list of Sinhalese prefixes, quoted from Trimen, 
may be of asistance in enabling readers to grasp the significance 
of the alternative renderings of Sinhalese names which it has heen 
necessary to give in some instances. 

Bin .. Ground Geji.. Fruit Mahe ,. Large 
Bu. = Woolly Gefa .. Knot Rata ., Foreign 
Fla .. Pale, White Goda... Land Ratwor Rat Red 
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Be .. Great Hin .. Small Sudu .. White 
Gal .. Rock Kalu... Black Vol «.. Wild 
Gam, or Gan Village, Native Kafu.. Thorny Vel .. Climber 
fraa .. Troes 


The following books and papers have been consulted in pre- 
paring the notes :— 
Ainslie, Materia Indica. 
Pieris. “ Native mediomal oils." Journal, Ceylon Branch, 
Royal Asiatio Society, IV, 164—184. 
Attygalla, J. “Notes on the Sinhalese Materia Medica,” 
Ceylon HHedical Journal, vol, I. 


Clough, Sinhalese-English Dielionary, 2nd Edition. 

Dictionary of the Keonomic Products of India. 

Ferguson, W. 4095. notes. 

Hermann, P. Musaeum Zeylanicum, 1726. 

Linnaeus, C0. Flora Zeylanica, 1747. 

Moon, A. Catalogue of the Plants of Ceylon, 1824. 

Thwaites,G.H, K. Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylaniae., 1864 

Trimen, AH. Hortus Zeylanicus, 1888. 

Trimen, H. Handicok of the Flora of Ceylon. 

Willis, J.C.,and M. A revised catalogue of the flowering 
‘plants and ferns of Ceylon, 1011. 


SINGALESE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND MATERIA MEDICA. 
[Bx J. Hoatsox.] 

It is o belief entertained hy the Singalese that every plant and 
tree has o medicinal virtue provided it waa properly ascertained. 
Henoe it is that thers are eo many plants and trees met with in 
Ceylon whioh have their medicinal uses aecribed to them, but whether 
suppcsitions or real, they would require to be ascertained by 
actual siministration seccording to the forma prescribed by the 
Singalese, and by observation of the effects produced ; for euper- 
stition seems to have rendered a Singalese incapable of judging 
of or even of seeing natural effects, Whether from a species of 
low cuntiing or from a wish to deceive, he is certain to ascribe effpota, 
if he is sensible of them at all, to any other cause rather than to the 
natural one. Medicine with the Singalese in this part of the coun- 
try ie most commonly « secondary resource for the cure of a disease. 
It is generally resorted to after the invocation of devils, which they 
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blame for all sorte of evils, have failed. The evil spirit is even 
blamed when medicine falls to produce the desired or wished-for 
effet. Provioun to the administration of even # single dose of 
medivine a short address or prayer ia always made by the Wederales 
to some auppoeed spirit whoge evil designs might counteract the 
beneficial effects of the medicine, 

The plante used by the Singalese aq medicine in the interlor 
of the country are in the greater proportion gathered from the 
jungle ot the instant they ore required for use. However, there are 
asticlon which form ingredients in their prescriptions for pills, eto 
which they purehase in the bazaars, particularly “ Sinde-pan " ” 
(Sulphur), ** Hirial” (Yellow arsenic), Rahadia"” or " Rassedia" 
(purified mercury), " Sadilingan" (native cinnabar), eto. There 
are.come kinds of wood used by them in medicine, which they aleo 
boy in the bazaar, as " Hat Handung" (red sandal wood), " Suda 
Hondung"' (white sandal wood), and some others put down in the 
list of imported articles. Aromatica of different kinds constitute 
prominent ingredients in almost every one of their preworiptions, 
and for the greatest number they are indebted to other countries, 
und of course these articles are imported, such a cloves, niece, 
nutmegs, coriander seeda eto. A species of nutmeg is found aa 
nitive of this Island agreeing in every particular with the imported 
one, but in the strength of ita flavour. 

Before giving a list of the different plants and other articles 
used by the Singalesp ae medicine, it will be necessary to give an 
explanation of the different terms as applied by them to distinct 
parts or products of the plant, ehewimg whether the root, leaves, 
bark, gum, or essed, stc., ia the part made use of in medivine. 

Ist.“ Evia," put after the native name, means the seed and 
shows that it ie made use of as medicine—for instanve, “ Aba- Etta“ 
or aeeds of “ Aba" (Sinapis nigra). 

Znd. “ Mada,” put after the namo of the plant or tree signifies 
that the kemol of the mut is alone used? aa, for example,“ Xumburu- 
¢lfa-mada," or the kernel of the nut (effa signifying the weed as 
belore stated) of “ Kumbure." 

rd. " Gedi" or “ Ghedia,” signifies any fruit resembling 
‘in form or size on apple. 

4th.  Potu,” put after the native name, means the bark of 
the’ tree, as for instance, Kurundu-potu' of the bark of" Kurundu,” 
(Cinmamon bark). 

(true ormgiaed Mi, Pegi tere. — Het ] 
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5th. " Colla" or “ Kolla,” put after the native name, signifies, 
that the entire leaf is the part intended for use; for example, 
“ Ware-iolla” or leaves of “ Wara"' (Asclepias gygantica, Lin.), 

6th. " Mool,’’ put after the native name, signifies that the 
root of the plant is used ; for instance,“ Beli mool"' or the root 
of “ Beli’ (Crataeea Marmelos, Lin.), 

7th. " Dalu,” pot after the name, means that the young and 
tender leaf immediately after exchusion ie the part to be used, 
as for inatance, “‘ Xosamba dalu"’ or tender leaves of '' Kossamba™ 
(Melia sempervirens, Lin.) 

Sth.  Jema,"" put after the native name, signifies thet ths 
expressed jute ie used, as for instance  Nike-dulu-isma" or the 
expressed juice of the young leaves of “ Nika" (Vitex foliiz quin- 
atis, Lin.) 
Oth. "' Netti,” put after the native name, signifies the foot 
vate the leaves are used, oa for example, “ Adhatoda-netti”’ 

or the foot stalke of the leaves of * Adhatoda,”’ (Justicia adhatoda, 
Lin.) 

loth. “ Cura” or“ Ayrw," put after the native nome of the 
plant, signifie that the nerve of the leaf is the part used, as for 
example “* Kossamba-burw,’’ or the nerves of the leaves of “ Koaa- 
amba,"' (Afelia sempervirens Lin.). 

llth. “ Gaha” or “ Ghaha,” put after the native name, aig- 
nifies a tree, sa for example“ Bo.Ghaha,” or the tree of "Bo" oF 
contraction for Boudah, (Ficus religioaa Lin.) 

12th. “Kiri,” put after the native name, signifies that the milk- 
like juice of the tree or plant is used—aa for instance “ Badula- 
gaha-biri,” ur the milk-like juice of the “ Badula" tree 

13th. “ Zatu,"" put after the native name, signifies that the 
gum of the tree is weed—aa for example *' Diwwl-lafu,” or the 
gum of the tree “ Diwul,” used on this Island aa Gum Arabio. 

14th. “ Vel" or “ Wael,” pot after the native name, means 
that the plant is @ creeper, or hase voluble stem—as for instance, 
“ fomba-reI" or the voluble “Jombe" (Garrtnera racemosa Lin.) 

1ith. “ Mal," put after the native name of the plant or tree, 
pignifies that the flower is the part instanced for use—as for exam- 
ple, ‘' Ratmal’? or the Bed Flower, (Ixora coccinea Lin.) 

16th. “ Rha” or “ Ra,” pat after the native name, signifies 
that the juice called Toddy by Europeans ia used, aa for inutance, 
“ Kitalra” or Jagyery tree toddy (Cargota Lin.) 
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7th. “ Watwra,"” put after tho native name, wignifies any 
water-like juice, or even water itself, 

18th,” Alla,” put after the native name, signifies any tuberose 
root, a# for instance, “Alw-Kehel-Aila'' or the tubercse root 
of “ Alu-Kehel’' (the ash-coloured plantain). 

10th. © Cuda" or” Kudu," put after thenetive name, signifies 
any kind of dust or powder, as for example, “ Gadulu-Kudu,” or 
duat of * Gadulu“ (Brick dust) 

20th. “ Tel,” put after the native name, signifies any sort of 
ol, aa for instance, ' Tala-te],” or oil of “ Tala" (Scsamum orientale 
Lin.) 

Zlet. “Lunw,'" put after the ostive name, signifies » salt 
of any kind, os for instance,’ “ Zawekare-lenu," or Sal Ammoniac. 
(" Fokawara-lunu,' saltpetre —T.P.} 

send. “ Leonoo,” put after the native name, means an 
onion of any kind, or any root resembling an onion, ay for example, 
“Suda loonoo" or white onions (Garlic), or “ Ratte loonoo “* or 
red anions (Shallots). 

List of plants and substances used as medicine by tha Singalese, 

Singaleze or native name. Linnacan Genus and species. 

1. Aba-otta "Sinapis nigra. 

[" Aba," the common mustard of Ceylon, is Brassica juncea 
Hk, £ and Th, Hoatson stated that it was grown in the Henne 
(ie. Chena) fields. Trimen gave “dha as Aroasicn juncea 
and stated that it was prown for the oil from ita seeds, Ferguson 
purchased “ Mustard seed" in the bazaars under the name “ Aba," 
but did not record the species. ] 


2. Abing The «rude opium of COMUIMErve, 
[Purchased by Ferguson under the name “ Abin,"] 
3. Adhateda Justicia adhatoda. 


[Justicia Adhatoda L. is Adhatoda Vasioa Nees. The name 
“ dAdhatoda," in varioun forms, has been recorded for that. plant 
by Hermann, Moon, Thwaites, ete, Hermann recorded that the 
bark was used to procure abortion. | 

4. Akraputta 

[Anthemis Pyrethrum L., Pellitory of Spain. Ferguson pur- 
chased “ Abrapatia ” in the bazaar, and identified it as this plant. 





‘2, From the copy) o piers bus bees tore cat the orignal bere 
=. ‘These namte are written by Houteon, ay Uhrue Sinapis ep. nigra,” eto, The notes 


eutheed In equare brackets have been sided ta explanation uf Hoatecn"s semen 
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Ainslie stated that the-root was to ba found in moat of the Indian 
bazaars and gave the Sinhalese name ss “ Akkarapultu." 16 in 
included, aa “ Accarapatta,” in the Custome List of 1824] 

5, Alu-kehel-alla-isma Musa 

[" Alu-kehel” ia the ash plantain. Moon inolnded it as ‘ Al 
besel,” the powdered banana. ‘The name was recorded by Hermann 
ae" Alu-watukoena.”"| 

6. Anasl Bromelia ananas 

[' Annasi "(Clough : Willis ;Moon),—Pine apple. The modern 
name is Amanas eolieus Sohult, }, 

7. Aralu Terminalia chetula 

[This name waa recorded for Terminalia chebula Retz. by 
Moon, Trimen, eto, Ferguson purchased the seeds under this 
name.) 

S. - Apium petroselinwm, 
[Several plants, ineluding species wild in Ceylon, bear the name 
“ Assamodagam,"’ with various prefixes. Moon listed seven kinds 
of “ Asamodagam," including two varieties of parsley and three 
of oslery, Ferguson, in Pieria’w Hist of oils, (our: Asiatic Soe.), 
translated '' Assemodagam ‘* as parsley, and Clough (p. 60) gives 
the same meaning. Hloateon atated that it was grown near houses, 
and in that case it might be parsley (Carum Petroselinum). Bat 
Ferguson purchased, in the Colombo bazaars, Bishop's weed seed, 
Carum copticum Benth., under this name; and Ainelie, I, p. 38, 
gave “ Astomodum "as the Sinhalese name of that seed. Atty. 
gallo, on the other hand, translates “ Asanmodagam "’ as Caraway 
(p. 12), Both Carwm copticwm and Caraway would be imported 
-artioles.] 

®. Atana-kolls Datura stramonium 

_ [" Altona" is Datura fastuosa L. Datura Stramonium a now 
found oooasionally as a roadside weed about villages in the mogn- 
tain” zone] 

10. Attikea-gaha-potu 

[" Attika " ia Ficus glomerale Roxb.; Moon recorded it as 
" Gan-ettiba."] 

ll. Attude-yan-alla 

[Moon identified " Ati-ndayon" aa Arum minutum Willd., ie., 
Lagenandra lancifolia Thw. That identification wae accepted 
‘by Thwaites and Trimen, though the latter noted that the name 
was given to more than one species. Ferguson purchased in 
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the bazaars roota whieh he took to be those of Layenundna |ancifolia, 
Ainslie (1, p. 7) recorded ' Adievedywm " without any botanical 
name. It is included under the name of “ Adewoodzan (a madicinal 
root)" in the Customs List nf Import Duties of 1824, but Hostson 
did not include it in his list of imported drugs. Reoently Mr. 
4H, L. van Buuren has found that this namo is epplied in the Kandy 
Distriot to a species of Cryptocoryne, while in the Galle District it 
ij applied to Cryptocoryme Thiaitesii Schott. It is probable 
therefore that the name is given to both Crypfocoryne and Lagenan- 
dra, Tho same vonfnsion ooours in India, of, Pharmacographia 
India, Vol. TT, p. 548), 
12, Badula-gaha-kiri 
[“* Bodulla” is a general name for Semecarpus. Senéecarpus 
coriacens Thw. i the “ Badulla" of the hills, 8. Gardneri Thw,, of 
the moist low-country, and &§. ohvcura, of tho dry low-country 
(Trimen). Fergusen purchased the seedy of Semecarpus ep., a5 
* Badulla-etia."’} 
13. Basbila-mool 
|" Bevile " ja a generic name for Sida spp. Employed without 
& prefix, it chould be Sida humilie Cav, But Trimen stated that 
the roots and jeaves of all the common species of Sida wore used 
in Sinhalese medicine. Moon gave “ Baehila” as o variant of 
" Baswila.""] 
14. Baemoa-kiri-isrma 
[Phrynium capitaium Willd.; the Sinhalese name is given sa 
" Et-bemi-kiriya by Moon and Trimen.] 
15. Balal-lunw 
(Clough (p. 418) translates “ Balal-Junu” as Saltpetre, but 
the substance purchased under this name in the Kandy bazaar in 
1862, and again in 1916, is a mixture made by fusing rock salt 
with the fruits of Phyllanthus Emblica. The method of preparation 
ia given by Fleming, Asiatic Researches, X17, 153-196.) 
16. Beli-mool Crataees marmelos 
[Cratesso Marmelos in Aegle Marmelos Cor., the well-known 
“ Bedi” or “ Rael” fruit. Tta medininal uses were recorded by 
Grimm. } 
17.. Bing-kohomba 
(" Binkohomba”’ @ Munroma pumila Wight; the name iw 
recorded for the Ceylon plant by Moon, Ferguson, Trimen, ete. 
Trimen «tated that it afforded an exvellent bitter tonic and waa 
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nged in the aame way as Chiretta, with whivh it & often confounded 
in Ceylon. Troe Chiretta does not grow in Caylan.] 

($. Gin-tamburu-kolla Convolvulus pes-capras 

[Convotvulue pes-caprae L., io I pomaec biloba Forsk, Hermann 
recorded this species as “ Bin-tamburu,” but Trimen gives it as 
“ Mudu-bin-tomburu," and cites Ipomaca repens L., 28 “ Bin. 
tamburu."’ According to 'Trimen, the roots and leavea of [pomaed 
biloba are used in medicine. | 

19. Bo-gaha-kolla and kiri Ficus religioea 

[" Bo" i Ficus religion L. Hermann recorded it as 
" Boghas.'") 


a. ~oxsepetgnietnoes i Piper betel 

['* Boulat,” or * Bulat-velo,” ia Piper Betle L.) 

2). Bul Terminalia beleria 
(* Bulu,’” Terminatia belerica 1.) 

22. Buruts-gaha-potu Swietenia chloroxyton 


[Stieienia CAlororylon Roxb., is Clilorerylan Swietenia DO., 
Sitinwoxl, “ Buruta" ia the secepted name of thie species} 
23. Ciembula -koila Tamarindis indicus 
[The Sinhalese namo ie now spelt Siyambale.” 'The plant is 
Tamarindus indica L.] 


24. Daluc-pala Euphorbia antiqueram 
[" Dalukt"' is Euphorbia antigquoram L.} 
25. Daluwe mool Canna indica 


{Both Moon and Trimen cite '‘ But-sarana" for Canna indica L:, 
ond Hermann gave the same name with the epelling * Pulserena,” 
L have not found  Deluwe" as a plant name, except in Clough, 
Pp. 235, where ' Dalwwa-mul" is said to be the root of the long 
pepper plant. But one is inclined to be sceptical about these nu- 
merous names for long and other peppers, especially as long pepper 
is known to be substituted for other drags.) 

20. Debera-stta or Masang 

[Zisyphus Jujuba Lam, “ Debera” is the Sinhalese, and 

 Masan the Portuguese name (Clough, p. 109)] 
27, Daehi-ambul Lime julee 

(" Dekt" isthe Lime, Bat whether this refers to the common 
Litne, Citirust medica var. acide, or to Crus Hystriz DC., mown aa 
” Limadehi"” or " Kidaludehi,” ia uncertain. According to 
Trimen, the latter is commonly grown in gerdena,] 
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28, Dotalis-mool The roots of the Talipot and 
| Palmyra palme taken in equal 
quantities: haw the name of 
{Name not met with elsewhere. } 
“0. Dove-dare Fir-wood shavings 


(Hoatson stated that this was imported in the form of thick 
pitoes of timber. Ferguson, in Pieris’s list, (Jour, Asiatic Soc.), 
traninted " Deta-daare " as Pinus déodar ; and in his list of bazaor 
Pptrchases he recorded it as Pine wood. The Mictionary of ithe 
Ecomanic Products of India cites “ Deva-dara" (Sau. Beny.), 
as Cedrus Libani var. Deodara, which is evidently the plant in- 
tended_] 

30. Deve-duru Ancthum poimorium 

[Ancthwe ponmoriom, or Foenioulum panmorium DC, is 
Forniculwm wulgare Gertn., Fennel; its namo is given ae" Dewa 
iooreo" by Waring (p. 100), and Ferguson identified the seeds 
which he bought under the name “ Dewa dooroo” an this pectes, 
‘Clough (p. 258) explains “ Deiwadury," somewhat indefinitely, 
ae @ large kind of Cummin. Seeds purchased under this name 
4) the Kandy bazaar in 1916 were Caraway: while Fennel was 
supplied under the name “ Maha-durw,"’| 

$l. Divi-kaduru-potu-isma Verbera manghas 

[The Cerbera Manghas of Linnainss is, chiely, T'abermucmontana 
dichotoma Roxb, The Sinhalese name,  Divi-badwew,” woe pe 
corded by Moon and Trimen. The latter recorded that the wnod, 
bark, and seeds were al! weed tis external applications, | 

32. Diwul-laty A gum resembling Gun 

Arabio 

[ Dirwl” ia Feronia elephantum Corr, ‘The Sinhales# name 
Waa Feoorded, iy various spellings, eg. ‘* Dil,” * Giseul,! by 
Grimm, Hermann, Ainslie, ete.] 

13. Diyamitia-kolla 

[° Diya-mitta”” is the name given for Cissampelos Paveira Le, 
by Moon, Fenmison, and Trimen, Ferguson purchased the root 
under that name. | 

3. Dodang-embul Cilrua medica 

{The names applied to Citrus fruita are employed somewhat 
loosely in Ceylon. “ Dogan" is Orange, and “ Pent-dadan,” 
Sweet Orange. Cilrus medica ie “ Nataran,” acoording to Clough 
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and Trimen, and“ Sidentm,"’ secording to Moon. Moon recorded 
“ Dodan-cemtnul ax Sour orange, but he stated that it was found 
in woods round Kandy. ‘The latter statement is inoorreet, and 
adds to the confusion, since he may have bern referring to “ Dodan- 
Lake” or" Dodan-venni," two wild species of Memecylon.] 
25. Dungmaele-mool 
(Trichasenthes cucnmerina L. The cotreet spelling is ‘' Dum- 
melia,’’ given by Moon and Trimen, In. the prescriptions Hoataon 
has Dung-cela moat") 


36, Dung-tsl Buffalo ghee 
(* Bun-tel,”—Baffalo ghee (Clough, p. 250)] 
$7. Ehoslle-potw Cosma fistula 


[" Fhela”™ is Cassia Fistula L. The name was rcoordeil by 
Hermann. Ainelie cited it, with the spelling “ 4hila,"' and Moon 
a" Bhaela.”” Ferguson purchased the bark as “ Ehela-pota," 
Trimen recorded that the astringent bark wae used as mediomo.} 

38.. Eloru-tel 
[Name not found elsewhere, and nothing obtainable under i 
in the bazaar. An error for Endarw-fel?] 
30. Elinga-tel Cow's ghee 
(Clough (p. 85) translates "' Elangi-fel’ as cow's ghee.) 
40. El-kataroolu-maol 

[Clitoria ternaiea L. The name is wually written " Katavodue 
wel,” but Moon gave “ Redu" or" Rolu” It was recorded as 
“ Kotoroda ' and “ Katarody-wel' by Hermann, Moon, Trimen, 
ete, “ Ela-batareda and “ Nil-balaredu" sre the white and 
blue varieties respectively. | 

41. Ei-kessamba-mool Alelia sempervirens 
[Thiz is “ Kohombw,’ Asadivackia indica A. Juse., but the 
prefix El (white or pale) @ not usually epplied) 
42. Ella-kiri Cow's milk. 
(Given as“ Elo-kiré" by Clough (p. 86). Ainslie haz it as 
" Bila kerrie " (T, 210)] 
|“ Wara” it Colotropis gigantea Br. Clough (p. 742) gives 
" Blawara™ as a white variety of that plant: Moon listed " El 
aes * withont identification. ] 
~ Elu-kiri Goat's milk 

fratea is goat (Clough). Ainulie wrote the Sinhalese term 

for goat's milk aa“ Jloo-kerrie"” (I, p. 221)] 
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45, Elumarindu 
[Heateon stated that this was imported in emall wooden boxes. 
The name has not been found elsewhere, and nothing can be obtained 


under it in the Kandy becnar. [ft has been enggested that thia s 
Tamil name for * white medicino,” i... white arsenic.) 


46. Elu moutra Goat's orine 

47. Era-budu-potu Erythrina indica 
[See No. 48.) 

45. Era-mudu-dalu Erythrina indica 


(The Sinhalese name of Brythring indica & usually given as 
“ Erabadu." I have, however, been given “ £ra-mudu"' for it 
in the Colombo district. “ Fremudu™ oeours in Pieria’s list, and 
is given ax Erythrina indica by Ferguson] 
49, Etdemate-mool 
["' Bidemaia"' io Gmelina orbore Roxb, Trimen resorded 
that the bark and the fruit are need in medicino for bilioua fevers.] 
50. Avthonda-kella 
(Heliotropium indicwm L., Ethondy. Tho juice iw wed as an 
external application to loca! inflammations (Trimen}] 


fi. Gadulu-kodu Powdered bricks 
(“ Gadola,"—a brick (Clough, p. 150)], 
52. Galmadae 


(Clough (p. 157) gives “ Galmada” aa tale or gum benzoin, 
Forguson, in Pieris’s list, gave " Galmade" as talc. ‘The substance 
obtaine:] under this name in the Kandy bazaar in 1016 is orygtalline 
Calcium Sulphate, Sclenite ? (det. A. Brace)], 

S93. Galnshara 

[Clough (p. 157) gives “ Galuohare" as gum olibanym. The 
substance obtained under this name in the Kandy bazaar in 1916 
is 3 Magnesium silicate, on the way to asbestos formation (dete 
‘A. Brace)), 

64. Gam-miris-kolla and mool, Piper nigrum 

[° Gammiria-wel “ia the usual name for Piper nigrum L.] 
56. Ganja-kolla Cannahis (bmn) 

(" Genja”’ is tho usual term for the leaves af Cannabie eating L.] 
56. Ghastha-Kahambilia-kolla-ioma T'ragia chemacles 

[Tragia Chamarlea L., is given as'’ Ral-pitowakbr ™ by Trimen. 
" @atla-Lahambiligs " ia given by Moon for Ginredinin AeteropAylls 
Dene., for which Trimen recorded " Gas-kahambiliya,” Hermunn, 
Moun, and Trimen give” Waei-kahambiliya for Pragis tmpoluciets 
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L,, which appears to bethe Tragia most generally used, Hoateon’s 
identification is uncertain.) 

57, Ghaetha-nitul-gaha-kiri 

[* Geta-neiul "os ‘Strcblus asper Lour. Moon's version 
" Garta-nitul,”'] 

58, Ghastha-tomba-kotla-iama Phlomizs zeylanica onlicuue 

ocfodentnatis 

['' Getastumba “ may be either Lewcas biflors Br, or Z. xeylanioa 
Br, Phlomis zeylaniea L. is Leucas zeylaniea Br,; it is used in 
medicine, | 

59. Godamane!-alla-isma 

[Crinum latifolium L., givert as ' Goda-manel' by Moan and 
Thwaites.] 


60. Gydegan SulpAur folum 
[Hoatson has the »polling “ Gindegan ” elsewhere. Ainslie 
(I, p. 411) gives “Gendagum" (Tamil), ‘' Gandabg” (Sinh.) for 
Sulphur, and states that « bright shining yellow sulphur is eold in 
the bazaars of India under the Tass name of * Nelliiui ghendagum, 
Clough cites 'Ghandake,” " Ghandasmen,"’ “ Kendagan,” and 
“ Gandiika"”’ for Sulphur]. 
61. Hasbe-kolla anc potu 
[See “ Karal-haebo”" No. 7. “ Sebo-gasa,''—Achyronthes 
aspera L, (Clough, p. 714). “ Sebo" —Achyranthes aspera (Atty- 
galle)} 
62, Hal-dungmala-latu 
(Probably “Hal dummala,"—resin of the Hassell tree — 
Valerie aeuminata Hayne, (Clough; p- 82). * Dam-maelia " 
is « common name for Creurbitaceae in Moon, but he does not 
give the prefix Hal.) 
63. Hapu-potu 
[Michelia Champaca L. The Sinhalese name is. more wally 
given as Sepu." Clough (p. 734) has “ Hapw" =" Sapa.) 


4. Hiang Oimbula Chimney sont 
(Siyen-dumduld —Soot (Clough. p. 684), | 
65. Hinete-hal-pitte Rive Hower [i-e., flour —T.P.) 


{* Piti,"—meal, flour, rice-Hlour (Clongh, p. 851). ~ Hina," 
—& species af fine paddy (Clough, p. 735). “ Heenats-ad | — 
—seranty days’ hill paddy (Moan)), 
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66. Hinguru-pieli-alia 
[Koempferia Galanga I... given as “ Hingurw-piyald” by 
Hermann, Moon, and Thwaites, “ Hingum-pujali,” in Trimen, ia 


A printer's error.] 
07. Hirlal Yellow Arsenix 
(° Airgal,”—yollow orpunent (Clough)). 
65 Hondsl-alla Chana witegener 


[“ Hondala’ ix Modecca palmata Linn, ; root used in meédiaine 
[Trimen). Moon prvee the name “ alo-Aondala."” Cisewa vitigenen 
L.  Vitia Linnaet Wall, “ Wal-ngeati."’] 

69. thicahal Land tortoise shell 

[“ Ibba,""—Land tortoise (Clough, p. 70). “ Kabala,''—the 

ahell of a tortoise (Clough, p, 105)). 
70. kiri-mool 

[Clongh cites "Jkiri" as Barleria Prionitis, colloquially 
“ Katukarand,” of which Trimen states that the whole plant, 
and especially the root, ia much used ns adiaretic and toni medicine. 
© Katw-ikiri” is given by Moon and Trimen for Hyyrophila spinoss 
And., which has the samo nee, Hoatson’s namo is indeterminable, | 

71, Imbul-netti Gossypium arborea 
[imu is Briodendron anfractuorm L. Tn the recipes 
Hoatson gives “ Jmbul-netti'’’ os Gossypium floribus purpureds, 
probably Boimbar malabaricwn, usaally known og " Kalu-imbyl," 
Gossypisens arboreum L. is not grown in Ceylun.] 

72.4 Indenu-otta 

[" Endara" io Ricinus communis.“ Indenu" w probably an 
error for this,] 

72.6 Inderu-tel, kolla, und etta = Ricinus communis 

(" indore" iy the spelling given by Moon, Trimen, and 
Clough. ] 

73. Indura-alla. 

(" fadorn is Susum anthelmrnticum Bl] 

74. Ingeni-stta 

[" Ingint” is Siryehnos polaforum Lf Ferguson purchased 
the aeeds na “ Ingind Etta.”'| 

75. Inghuru-mool Amomum Zingiber 

[“ Inghure “ginger (Ferguson). “~ Ingurw “=Ziugiber offi- 
cinale, oultivate| (Moon)) 

76, Ing-sal Cardannterm tensa 

L" Basal” is Eletkoria Cardamomwum Maton var, major Sa.] 
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Ti. Jomba-wael-kolla and mool Gaernens recemosn 
[Moon liste “ Yohomba weel,” but docs not give a Latin name. 
Clough giver “ Fohowdu-wela,"” colloquially “ You-temba,” as 
Borage zeylanica or Jasminum nuriculatum. Moon gives “ Yon- 
tumba “for Borago zeylanicat = Trichodesma zeylawicum Br,).. Both 
Trimen and Moon agree in citing " Puwak-gediye-sael ™ for Gaert- 
néra racemosa(=Hiptage Muadablota Gaertn.). Hontson’s identi 
fication would appear to be incorrect, ] 
78. lranvussu-mocl 
(" /ramusu “" ia Hemidesmus wmdicuzs Br. Trimen recorded 
that the root is used a6 & tonic medicme, | 
78, truveria-moal 
[Plectranthus zeylanicua Benth., ia the “ Jraceriya of the 
Sinhalese, and is grown in native gardens as a remedy for bowel 
eomplaints ('Crimen)). 
S). tte-wael-iama Hedera ferebvinthacer (alami:- 
nits octo) 
L ftta-wel” in Heptaplewrum stellatwm Vall (edera terebin- 
Hettec Vahl} }. 


Sl, ° dayapala Croton tightum. 

( fayepala” le Croton Tiglium L.] 

K2. Kadi-bat Rice steeped in water for 
three days. 


[° Aauli,"—boiled rice water in 5 estate of spontancous for. 
mentation, used in the preparation of medicine (Clough, p. 115), 
“ #at" ia a common term for cooked rice, e.g. “ Kiri bat," “ Kahu 


bat,”"} 
83. Kaste-kasle-potu 
[" Kela-kala" is Bridelia retusa Spreng. | 
St. Kaha Curcwma longa 


[° Kaka " is Turmeric, Curcuma domestica Val. “Harankaha " 
in Cureuma Zedoaria Rosc., generally cultivated and used aa a 
stomachs (Trimen)] 

S5, Kaohate-kolla 

(" Xehata' ia Coreyo arborea Roxb. Trimon recorded that 
the bark ia very natringent and is much used in medicine, Moon 
gave “ Aahaia gaha," with the English name, ‘Astringent tree,’* 
but no Latin name, Hoatson in his recipes cites '' Kahate-kolla — 
Astringent leaves.'") 
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86. Kaipu tram Catechu 

["' Aaypu " is the product of Acacia Catechu. Hoatson stated 

that it was a Catechu prepared from Areca. | 
87. Kalanduru-alia Andropogum Schoenanthuas 

[' Kalondure” WwW Cyperud rotundue L.; the tubers are 
astringent and diuretic (Trimen)} 

("\Kelaniys"" Ws Alpinia Allughas Rose. Trimen recorded 
that the rootstock used in medivine, Moon gives " Aaelaniya " 
for Canna indica.) 

80. Kalu duru Imported 

[ Kalu dura“ purchased by Ferguson, was the black sved of 
Nigella satim. Aimalie- (I, p, 128) given “ Aaloo-dosroa™ aa the 
Rinhalese name of the same veod, Clough culls it Black Cummin.) 

60. Kalu-habarilia-kolla-isma Arum macrorhizen 

[*Kalw-habarilla is given by Moon for Awa moacronhkizon, 

now known ox Alocasia macrorhiza Sohott.. Habarala,'’] 
Ol. Kalu-vi Gras nigra 

[" Kalu-wee,"—black rine, is give aa a variety of O. satwa 
by Moon. I have not been able to olstain any information about 
this variety. ‘There is no.specics, Oryza nigra.“ Kalw-Ainate-wee” 
la cited be W. ©. Ondaatjee in Olservatums on the Vegetaile Pro 
ducts of Ceylon, and there ip « variety under this name in the Pera- 
denivyn Museum. j 

2. Kandul!-tessa-kolla-iama 
[' Kandulessn” in Drosera indica L| 
83, Kaparo Gauliheria (uncertain) 

(Thwaites gives “ Kappooroo,"—Gaultheria fragrantianme 
Wall Trimen gives * Wal-Kapuru “ for this, and states that the 
leaves of Limnophila conferta Benth., havea very strong catophora- 
ag odour and taste, and hence the plant is sometimes called 

" Kapure" by the Sinhaleve. Ferguson obtaimed both camphor 
and Gaultheria frograntiasima, we“ Kapur," in the bazaars, and 
W..H: Wright bought ordinary camphor in the Kandy bazaar 
‘dy 1862 under this name. Ainslie (I, p. 48) ives “ Capoormo” aa 
the Sinhalese name for camphor, and ndds (p. 61) that the Sinhalese 
sometimes prepare a kind of eamphor from the roots of cinnamon. 
Mocn agress with Trimen in giving ‘' Wal-Kapure” lor Gaullhena 
fragrantioima. “ Kapuru” ia the Sinhalese for Camphor; but 
if a plant is indicated, it is the montane Gaultheria fragrantissioe ; 


1 a 


oe 
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Hostzon's informanta were within easy reach of this plant op 
Namunukula. Camphor is included in the Ceylon Customs List 
of 1824.) 
[* Keppitiya” is Croton aromatious var. laceiferua Trimen.] 
95. Kapu-Kasnissa-dalu 
[" Kapu-kinissd,"-Hiblecus Abelmoschus L, and H.angulosua 
Mast, according to Trimen. For Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Moon 
give “ Kapu Kinisea," and Ainslie, (II.,72), “Kapu Kinaisaa."] 
96. Kapu Kolin Gossypium herbaceum 
[Moon cites "Kepu,".ootton, with six species ; of which “Sin- 
hala Kapu"’ is Gossypium indicum," Rata Kapu,” G. barbadense, 
and “ Cieena Kapu,"* G. religiozum. The last species is Cochio- 
epermum Gossypium DC.) 
07. Karal-hasbo-gaha-kolla and mool . 
[" Xaral-sebo** is given by Clough (p.108) for Achyranthes 
aspera L. Trimen gives " Gaa-karal-hebo,” and Moon, * Gas-barak 
Agebo," for the same species. “ Bin-karal-haebo,"" according to 
Moon and Trimen, is Cyathula prostrata Bl. ; and “ Wael-karal- 
haebo,"" " Wael-karal-heba,” are given by them respectively for 
Pupalia airopurpurea Mog. Both Achyranthes aspera and Cyo- 
(hula prostraia are used in Sinhalese médioine, and Hoatson's name 
is indeterminable.) 
0S. “ Karambu ” Caryophillus aromaticum 
[Imported im hoxes (Hoateon), Ferguson gives “ Araha”™ 
and " Karaboo " aa the names employed for cloves in the baraurs, 
Moon cites “ Karabu-gaha " as the clove tree, CeryopAyllua arcmati- 
ews. Clough gives, for claves, * Karabu"’ (p. 570), and “ Kamary " 
(p. 775). The moder scientific name is Eugenia caryophyllata 
Thunb.) 
99, Karanda-isma Dalbergia arborea 
[Dalbergia arborea Willd. is Pongamia glabra Vent,, for whish 
the neuel name ia “ Magel-koranda,”’ Clough (p.108) cites “ Karanda” 
alone for the same plant.) 
100. Karavilla-kolts-isma. 
(" Karavila" ia Momordica Charantia LJ 


101. Kaudu-bogaha-potu Ficus religiosa, 
(“ Kaudu-bo™ is Ficus Arnottiana Miq.] 
102. Kelinds-eite 


(" Aellinda eal,’ purchased by Ferguson, wes the seed of 
Wrightia zeylanica Br. Trimen, in Flora of Ceylon, states that tho 
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bark of Holarrhena mitis Br. is sold in Ceylon under the name 
“Kalinda.” For the confusion between Wrightia zeylanica und 
Holarrhena anlidysenterica, see Dictionary of Economic Products 
of India ; the latter is medicinal, the former inert, but used as an 
adulterant of the latter. 

A, antidysenterica is not wild in Ceylon, and Wrightia zeylantca 
is probably substituted for it. Hosteon gives “ Kelinda efia” 
ss an imported drug, but it does not appear under thet name in 
the Table of the Duties of Customs on Goods in the Ceylon Almanac 
of 1824. Attygallo oites “ Kelinds" as Holarrhena antidysen- 
ferica, in which case it must be an imported article.) 

[" Kadwmbderiya"' is Diospyros Gardneri Thw.) 

104. Khaduria-gedl-waol-watheru 

(“‘Kaduru ketiya wel” ia Combretum opalifolium Roxb. 
I here not met with the combination cited by Hoateon. Moon 
gives ‘ Gediya waela"’ aa fruit creeper, but does not list the prefiz, 





(Clough, p. 770, gives “ Katukarosans" ae Ipomaes tridentata 
Roth., a species common in Ceylon, and not recorded as medicinal. 
“ Pia-Karoana™ is the bazaar name for Coptis Teeia Wall.- 
Ferguson gives Katukaroseni™ aa a bazaar version of " Katukaro- 
kine," (se0 No, 106.) I have not been able to obtam * ‘Khatu-caroaan”™ 
in the bazaar.) 

106. Khatukarohine Imported 

[Imported in bags, a root (Hoatson). *Katubarosene™ waa 
purchased by Ferguson and identified by him az the root of Helle- 
borus niger. “Katurohiné” (Sana.), “ Kadagaroganie” (Tamil) 
was cited by Ainslie (I,p. 164), doubtfully, as Helleborus niger L. 
In a discussion of this name in Dictionary of Economie Products 
of India (1900) under Helleborus, it is stated that Helieborus niger 
is not found wild in India, and is not found in the bazaars, Picro- 
rhica Kurrooa being substituted for it ; and in Commercial Products 
a Fame U9), the latter is taken as the eource of “ Katukarohini.” 

" Cudohoragany (Black hellebore root)’ sppears in the Ceylon 
Cuatoms Liat of 1824.) 
107, Khatu-rulu-mool 
[Clitoria ternatea : (see No. 40)] 
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108. Khatu-wael-battu 
[" Katu-wel-batu™ is Solanum zanthocarpum var. b. Jecquini 
Thw. Trimen stated that the root ia a valued Sinhalese medicine 
in fever, coughs, and indigeation.] 
109. Khohumba-tol 
(Margosa oil. See 'El-kossamba,” No. 41.] 
110, Khokum-potu 
[‘Kokum" is Kokoona zeylanica Thw. * Kokum pofu," pur- 
chased by Ferguson, was identified by him as the yellow bark of 
Kokoona zeylanica Thw.] 
111. Kotadimbula-gaha, potu, kirl and dalu 
(“ Kota dimbula" is Ficus Aispida L£.) 
112. Khotamalee Coriandrum sativum 
("" Kottamallee"" and “ Kolamalie" are ae by Ferguson 
for Coriander seed. Moon gave “ Kotamallé" or “ Kotamburu.” 
Ainslie (I, p. 91) recorded “ Cottamillie" (Tamil), * Cotumbaroo ™ 
(Sink.) for Coriander seed.) 
113. Khotang-alla 
[imported in baga: root cut into slices and dried (Hoatson). 
Ferguson purchased “Koetiang" or “Aottan in the bazaars, and 
identified it correctly 2s Auklandia costus, This is Costus root, 
bat it ia not obtained from a species of Costus, as given in Clough 
(" Kotian "= Costus speciosua, p. 133), but from Saussurea Lappa 
O.B.0. (=Auklandia costus Falo.) “The root is dug up in September 
and Ovtober, chopped up into pieces two to six inches long, and 
exported without further preparation,” Dictionary of Economic 
Products of India.] 
114. Klkirinde-kolla-isma 
(" Kikirindi" ts Eelipta alba Hasek. Trimen recorded thet 
it is employed as an alterative medicine by the Sinhalese. Moon 
gare Eclipta alba aa “ Sudu kirindi.") 


115. Kinda wasl Menispermum cordifolium 
(See No. 116.) 
116. Kinda-wael mool Menispermum cordifolium 


[Menispermum cordifolium, now Tinospora cordifolia Miers, 
ia * Rasckinds."” 7. crispa Miers ia “ Titiakinda,”’ and, fide Trimen, 
ig considered a valuable tonic medipine and febrifuge. Thwaites 
(Enum; p. 12) states that an infusion of the young stems of T. 
cordifolia ia used in medicine: he calls it “ Rasa-kinda,”” but does 
mot distinguish 7’. crispa, Hosteon’s species ia probably T.Criepa.] 


117. Kinihiria-kolla 

[" Kinihiriya " is Cochloapermum Gossypium DC.) 
1184. Mirl-kandi 

(“ Kiri-Renda” is Celosia argentea L] 


118s. Kitul-rha Palmas caryota 
('' Kitul"’ teddy, from Caryota wrens L.] 
119. Kolang-kolla Ocymum basilioum 


[Trimen in Hort. Zeylanicus gives  Kollan-kola "= Pogostemon 
Heyrieanus Benth., but in the Flora he cites “ Gan-kollan-kola ” 
for this, as does Moon. Ocimum basilicum L. is " Suvandu tala."] 

12), Komarika-isma Aloes perfoliata 

[Moon gare “ Xomarika” ss Aloe vulgaris, und stated that 
tt wae cultiysted in Ceylon. But the common Aloe in Ceylon is 
Aloe vera L. var littoralis Koen. A note by Ferguson in his copy of 
Ainslie, states, ‘The fresh leaves are thus used (i.¢. 1 ophthalmis) ; 
anid hence the plants ara commonly grown by Moors st Galle and 
elsewhere.” Ainslie (I, pp. 9, 10) states “There ia another sort 
of aloes, common in the Indian baraars:....It is brought from 
Yemen in Arabia.... and is, in all probability, obtained from the 
Alce perfoliata L.” This may be the source of Hoatson's name] 

12]. Korasani Imported 

(Imported in begs, a small seed (Hoatson). " Korosanie™ 
seed—Henbane (Ferguson). “ Korassanie“ (Sinh,)—Henbane 
geed, Hyoscyamus niger (Ainslie, I, 167). Dictionary of Economie 
Products of India gives various combinations and spellings of 
” Korasani " for Henbane, Hyoseyamus niger L.} 

122 Kossamba-mool, dalu, netiand kuru Melia sempervirens 

[" Kosamba "=" Kohomba™ (Clough, p. 197). ” Kohomba " 
ja Asadirachia indica; eee “ El-kossomba,” No. 41.] 

123. Kukurumang-gedi-potu-, and mada, 
(“ Zukurwman” is Randia dumetorum Lam.) 
124. Kumburu-etta-mada, 

(" Kumburu wel" is Cozsalpinia Bonduc Roxb, Ferguson 
purchased the seeds as ‘ Kumburu-etia.”’] 

125. Kunu-macle-dalu Bauhinia floribus albis 

[Moon cites “ Kunu maelia," but no Latin name. Trimen 
gives “ Kunumella" as Dicepyros ovalifolia Roxb. Bauhinia 
racemosa Lam. is " Mayila,'’) 





126, Kura-kolla and moo! 

{Moon cites four species of ““Koora," two of which are the 
same, while the other two were not identified by him. According 
to Trimen and Moon, “ Gai-kura" is Melochia corchorifolia L., 
but no medicinal use is revorded for this in Ceylon and India. 
Probably “ Kara," Canthium parvifiorum Lam., is moant ; the leaves 
and roota of this are used medicinally. But “ Aura" (Hind.) 
Holarrhens antidysenterica Wall.) 

127, Kurundu-potu Laurus cinnamomum 

[(‘Kurundu" ie Cinnamomum zeylanicum Bl. (Laurus Cinna- 
momum L.)] 


(To be continued) 
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Mofes & Queries, 


NORTHERN PROVINCE NOTES. 


By J. PF. Lewn, oas., c.03. (Retired). 





Mikamam and Vod) Arasan. 
ee Senne Shen) aren rd Sie Mee 
“ Kannakai Amman, danghter of the Pandiys Rasa, was 
put when s child, owing to the sayings of the scothsayers, in a bor 
and sent down the river Kankai. Two chetties, Manaker and 
Masattar, of Pindiya-tésam rescued her. The first adopted her and 
shes married Kovalan, son of the second. 

Mikamam, Senadhipads or general of the Pandyans, was sent to 
Tlankal (Ceylon) to bring the maka rattnam which was in Nayinattiva 
for her anklete (zlampu). Mikamam came over in a ship, and 
fought and captured Vedi Arasan, king of the Mukkavar, who 
had forts at Uvatturai (Keyts), Kangeeanturai and Kirimalai. 
The people who cultivated Vedi Arasan’s chenas were called 
Mukkuvar. They went to Trincomalee and Batticaloa. 

Kannakai is worshipped at Vattapalai as Kali Tévi. 

There are two ruined forts Delft Island, one of which 
is assigned by tradition to Mikamam and the other to Ved! 
Arasan, but the former ie unmistakably Portuguese. 

The story of a fight between “ Manakar' (not Mikamam), 
King of the Karaiyar people, and Vedi Arasan, King of the 
Mukkuvar, ia found in the Puttalam District, but according to it 
Manakan or Manikkar (I an not certain which is correct) was de- 
feated in this fight, Mr. H. W. Codrington asks: “Can Mikemam 
be connected in any way with the Kovviyar (1) stronghold Negombo 
(Migamiuwa) ? The Sinhalese is the same ae the Tamil word or cice 
versa.” 
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PARAKRAMA BAHU THE GREAT 
AND HIS CAMPAIGNS: 


By D. JavanaTva. 





Mahdvanaa is full of references to places not yet identified, 
The Pali names having, during the course of many centuries, 
undergone change in form and meaning, identification ia a matter of 
some difficulty ; but by carefully sifting the tradition and folklore 
of various villages, and by following up the evolutionary changes 
in the names of places, it is possible to fix their identity with some 
certainty. As a native of the Southem Province, the writer has 
been interested in the names of villages of this Province, and the 
following is an investigation into place-names of the campaigns of 
Parikrama Bahu the Great, particularly those in 8, W. Ruhuna. 
As a military genius Pardkrama Bahu the Great had few equals, 
Skilled in sound strategy, having an extensive knowledge of the 
country, and with campaigns well planned, he embarked upon « war 
with one objective, viz, to bring the whole Island onder one rule. 
Pardkrama Béhu’s “ yaliant men who were nigh unto the 
River Sakkharaluya crossed the bridge there, entered the Grove 
Sakkunda, and straightway fought s battle and put an end to the 
lives of many men, and brake the spirit of the eemy."* 
Akuralganga ( Hiver Satkharalaya) mentioned in the Mahavansa 
(Ch: 71. v. 61) is now entirely lost, Akurata (lit. “locality of 
pebbles, stones"), a maritime village 56 miles from Colombo on 
the Galle Road, was so named on sccount of the vast quantity of 
coral (lime) stones found at the place. The river must have received 
its name from the village where it entered the sea. The riverine 
shells, eto,, found in the coral diggings, and the composition of the 
anil in some parte of Akurala and its neighbourhood, testify to the 
former existence of a river. 
A paper with details on this lost river and its forgotten fords 
is in preparation. 


[This note wer mteived marly lass year. The delay to pobllabing i is regretted — 
Ep, C4. #4 LB) 
& “Mabieces ! Cheap, LE XT, vv 61 und 62 
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Sakkunda Grove,?—where an ancient military academy, guard- 
houss or barracks* stood,—is now called Hikkaduwe, (Odaka of 
Ptolemy). The military posts or fords on the above river were 
many, some of which the writer has been able to identify. 

The places or fords are given below with their modern names ; 


(a) Sarogama (saro “tank, gama “ village’); Willigama 
(} Wilgams) 
(b) Maharukkha (Maha=“big,” Rukha=“tree” ; Maharuppe 
(Maha—"‘vaat," ruppe—" meados i 
ic) Hoddifiakada (Sin: Hedilikada) ; Gaddurugoda (Sadduru, 
Sodurn, Kshudra, goda “ land.") 
(@) Assamandala (dem “ Horse,” Mandala “ Btable “); 
Usmudulawa. 
(¢) Yokkha Sukhara (Sin: Yah Ura); Urawatte (saline or hog 
garden) 
(f) Vehara Vejja Sala ( Vehera vedahala); Weheragedal Wehera= 
Ty temple," Ge i, ia ville pe’’) 
(7) Chulla Maga (Sin: Sulu a¢ ) Harandgale 
(h) Puna; Ponaduwa (Pona “ Stony,” dtiwa “ Isiet.”) 
(i) Nilagiri (Nila=" blue,” giri=" rook”) ; Nilapanatuduwe 
(Nila “bine,” pand " rock," tuduwa “" point ™ 
(j) Nalikerawntthu; Polwatts (Poi=" Coconut,” Watla= 
“estate '") 
Other places like Kammaragéma, Mahapanilagéms, Bodhi 
watta, Mahdndgakula, TA Eke day tn hain a ee 
Kamburogamuws, Mahapalina, Hathidhiwatta, Naimana, and 
Migama in Matara and Hambantota Districts. 


It will be of great help to students of Sinhalese History if the 
able editors of the proposed Ceylon Historical Gazetteer will devote 
a chapter to the identification of ancient towns, places, etc, in 
SS eee 

@ Bilkiodaes wes named Bektreda owing to ie abunlame of thanks deren et th 
present day waves bring to thoakore es vert quantity of thanks, Ran eo Eee? 
The Kokila Semdves (v, TC) spenke of dacestis af Totagumows wing chinks an tape 

4 Tis Kedile Senda (v.10) wentices that eo oldies wer on gaord here wh 
bong ewortkr, thas Hikiediwn toay karo been a place of rirabegie Lmportamca. 

&, Piolemg’s Amctent Tedia by Mac Crindlo, p, 28M. 
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KAPPAKANDARA AND DIGHAVAPI. 
By THe tate Mn, E. R. Ayerox. 
(Archaeological Commissioner of Ceylon.) 


i Na Wanderupa Vihara is situated about a mile due south of 
Ambalantota, on the east side of Wellawe-ganga, in the 
Southern Province. 

its old name is the Kappakandara Vihara. It is said to have 
been founded by Mahinama, but there was apparently & monastery 
here, since the Ravapdhini mentions a Therapottabhaya who had 
& struggle with Gothaimbara, one of Dutugemunu’s heroes, and 
forced him to worshiphim. Hence the modern name Wanda= 
“i worship,” ripa=" garden " (‘) 

The claim of the Wandertipa Vihirato be the Aappakandara 
Vikara opens up the whole question of the position of Dighavapi. 

Mahdvansa, xxiii 04: One of Dutugemunu's heroes, Bharana, 
came from the village of Kappakandars, 

Rasavdhini, T1.88''. 94.) *: Kappakandara Vibdra is mentioned. 

Maidvanea xxiv: After Tissa had buried his father at Tissa- 
mahdrama, he returned to Dighavapi. Dutugemunu from Malaya 
asked 'Tisaa to return the insignia, Tissa refused. Dutogemuna 
at once went to Guttahdla, put outposts there, and then went and 
was crowned in Magama. He then attacked Tissa, and there was 
a great fight at Cilanganiys-pitthi in which Tissa was victorious, 
Dutugemunn flees and, after crossing the Javamala ford of the 
river Kappakandars, he estaand gives food tos monk from 
Piyangudipa. He then goes on to Mahigama.. 

Geiger considers that the Kappakandara-nddi is the Kombuk- 
ken Oya, and places the Javamala ford near the village Kaumbuk- 
kan. He considers that Dutugemunu fortified Buottala against 
Tissa at Dighavapi, since he places the tank with Parker. 

Parker (Ancient Ceylon, p. 396) places it at Kandiya-kattu— 
now forest, but once capable of irrigating 10,000 to 20,000 acres of 
rice fields—30 miles S.8.W. from Battivaloa. 

Geiger’s identification of the Asppalandara=Kumbukkan 
River, cannot be accepted, since in Mahdeansa xxxiv, 90. we read 
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that Mahandga (66—78 A.D.) founded the Samndda Vihéra on 
the bank of the Xwbutenda River, and this is obviously the Kum- 
bukkan River. The Kirinde River is certainly the Karinda-nddi 
(cf Mah. xxxii. 14). 

Of big rivers there only remain the Kattragam or Menik-ganga 
and the Wellawe Ganga, 

On the evidence of the old name of the Wanderipa Vihéra, 
I would suggest Wellaue—Kappakendara-nddi. We find one 
mile to west of Diyagastota on this river tank called Dik-epea 
(which suggests Dighawdpi), and the Javemdla ford would thus be 

in this case the guarding of Buttala by Dutugemunu would 
be to keep the Tamila in check whilst he fought his brother. 





SOME SINHALESE SAYINGS: 
Their Origin in Gtory. 
By Jouw M, SaxavenaTsa, ¥.2.3.5, 


EW people nowadays know anything of the origin of some 
ef our most popular sayings and proverbs, and for this reason 
the following may prove of general interest and also provide 
amusing reading :-— 

‘i Eight Brinjals, but Nine Taxes." 

The phrase has reference to that most abused of all Government 
servants, the Village Headman. 

The stary goes that a certain man took eight brinjals for eale 
to o village where there were nine Headmen. He returned home 
empty-handed and in utter disappointment. Questioned by his 
wife the poor man replied: “T had to give eight of the Headmen « 
brinjal apiece, and to the nimth my basket, in order to obtain 
permission to enter the village.” 

Which explains why the Sinhaices ulso say that “ Ji is good 
to be a@ Headman even in Hell." | 


* Like tho Blind man‘s description of the Elephant." 


There were four blind men in « village not far from Kandy. 
They had often heard of the elephant and one day, wishing to find 
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out for themselves, by feeling, whst exactly the elephant was 
like, had the village Headman’s animal led up to them. 
No. 1, who touched the leg, said the elephant waa like a rice- 


pounder ; 

No, 2, who touched the trunk, said the elephant was like 

the stem of a Papaw tree. 

No.3, who touched the ear, said the elephant was like s 

Bamboo tray, while 

No, 4, who touched the tail, eald the elephant was like a 

dried coconut flower (bw-valla). 

At any rate this is better than the famous desoription—was it 
not in a Dictionary—of a lobster as ‘‘a suarlet fish that walks back- 
wards” The dofinition was all right except for these triffing 
cireumstances—that the lobster ia not a fish, neither is it scarlet, 
nor dose it walk backwards. 

Talking of blind men, ono is reminded of 
“ Tha Description of Gurd given te a Blind man.” 

“Would you like some curd to eat !”’ asked certain person 
of aman who wag born biind. 

“ What is curd like ?"’ queried the blind man. 

“It is white” replied the other, 

“ What is white like 1" questioned the blind man again. 

“ Tt is like a conoh-shell '' was the reply- 

“What ia a conch-shell like?" 

“ Tt is like the kernel of a cooonat.” 

“What ia a coconut like 1” 

“Tt ia like o crane.” 

© What is a orane like I"' waa the next question. 

The other bent his hand into the shape of » crane and asked 
the blind man to feel it. 

The blind man felt the hand and said - 

"Oh, after all, ourd is exactly like the hand.” 

From the blind to the deaf is an easy transition, and the 

“ Story of the Four Deal Parsons * 


is the source of one at least of the most caustic of Sinhalese proverbs. 

‘The story runs that in s certain family of Kotte, near Colombo, 
the father and the mother were both deaf, aa well oa their eon and 
daughter-in-law, 
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On one occasion, when the wife went with the old man's break. 
fast into the paddy field, tho old man asked where their son was, 

“It is no fault of mine, It is tho daughter-in-law that 
delayed cookmg “ replied the old woman, who presumed the old 
man had complained of the delay, 

On returning home «he told her daughter-in-law, who then 
happened to be spinning, that the old man had blamed her for 
being late. 

The daughter-in-law, thinking that her mother-in-law found 
fault with her spinning, said : 

“T spin as best as I can,” 

When, however, the daughter-in-law told her own husband, 
who was then warming himself near the fire-place, that her spinning 
bad been found fault with, he ewore by all the goda that he had 
not roasted o singlo potato. 

It is like the stary of the person who, on being asked where he 
waa going, Raid he had coconuts in his bag. 


Another pungent proverb has reference to the story of 
The man who took “ Pan-8i/."" 


First of all, Pon-eil, in Buddhiem, means the five prenepta 
whioh forbid lying, stealing, drinking, killing and adultery. 

A certain woman, on her return from the Temple after taking 
Pon-ail, aekeel her husband why he too did not take Pan-sil, 

“T do not know how to do it,” said the husband, 

“ What you have to do," said the wife, “* when you go to the 
Temple, is to repeat after the priest whatever he tells you." 

The husband accordingly went to the Temple. 

The priest, on seeing the man, asked him : 

“ Hallo, man, «here are you going !" 

“ Hallo, man, where are you gaing }"” repeated the simpleton. 

“ Are you mad {" said the priest. 

“Are you mad!" rejoined the man. 

The priest, who had now become very angry, ordered his 
attendants: ' Give that fellow a sound thrashing." 

“Give that fellow a sound thrashing, repeated the man. 

But the priest's attendants belaboured the man and gave him 
the soundest thrashing he hed had in all his life, 

On returning home he told his wife : 
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“Dpon my word, dear, I am surprised you look eo healthy 
after taking Pan-sil so often, whereas I have canght fever by 
taking it only once.” 
If the above is an illustration of unconscious ill-treatment of 
& husband by hie wife, the 


“ Story of the Brim round the Meck ™ 


it an example of conacions, wilful ill-treatment which has given 
rise to another very popular Sinhalese proverb. 

A certain man, being unable to endure the ill-treatment he was 
daily subjected to by his wife, went to a distant part of the country 
in search of o friend of his, with the object of relating to him his 
troubles. . 

When the two friends were talking together, the wife of the 
latter came in in « rage and struck hia head with o chatty, the 
brim of which fell round the husband’s nock. 

The unfortunate man, turning to his visitor-friend, asked 
him if he had seen similar things in his part of the country. 

“ Assanits are common enough in our parta, too, but it is only 
today that I saw the brim fall round the neck.” 


“ Frying the Honour." 

" Tike one stirring wp the honour in an old pan" i a saying 
which had ite origm in thie wise : 

The parents, who had given their daughter in marriage to 4 
poor man an account of his high hirth, paid a visit to the daughter 
some time after the marriage. 

The daughter had nothing in the house to offer her parents 
to ent; 80, in a fit of rage, she went and placed an old pan over 
& fire inthe kitchen and made show aa if she were stirring up the 
contents. 

“ What are you doing, dear 1" asked the old pair. 

“Tam trying to fry the honour you got for me,"’ was her reply. 


“ Like the Wisdom of Maha-denamutta " 
is another popular saying which originated in the following 
manner :-— 
A cortam man, whose-cailf had put ite head into a pot, consulted 
Mahs-denamutta (who was proverbial for his “ wisdom ") as to 
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what means should be adopted in order to take the calf’a head 
ont without any injury cither to it or to the pot. 

The Sage mounted his elephant and rode in the direotion of the 
man’s house. In order thus to enter the garden, he had to got 
a wall broken down and a house, too, to gain the inner compound 
where the calf was. 

Then be ordered the calf’s neck to be cut aaunder and, after 
breaking tho pot, ho took the head out and gave it to the owner, 
saying :*' How on earth will you get on when J am dead and gone |” 


* Like the gift of the horse to Kaluhamy "’ 


haa its origin in a very amusing story which runs as follows :— 

Once upon @ time, in a certain village, there lived a Gamardla 
and his wife, whose only child was » daughter named Kaluhamy- 
Tt hsppened that this daughter, when about 16 or 17 years old, 
died enddenly, to the great sorrow of her parenta. 

Soon after her death a lean beggar came to the house at a time 
when the Gamardla was away. The still sorrowing mother of 
Kaluhamy, pitying the wretehed condition of the beggar, asked 
him how he had become #o lean. 

“¥ have just teturned from the other world" replied the 
beggar, meaning by that of course that he had only recently 
recovered from 6 dangerous illness. 

The foolish mother, taking the beggar'a reply literally, ssked 
him whether he had seen Kaluhamy there (i.e in that world). 

The begwar, seeing that the woman waa A simpletan, eought 
to take advantage of the fact and, in reply to her question, said : 

“Tt is T who married her in the other world.” 

Kalnhamy'a mother, on hearing this, affectionately embraced 
the beggar aa her son-in-law, and gave him all the jewels and silks 
and other clothing that were in the house, to be taken to the other 
world for the use of Kaluhamy and ber husband. 

Shortly after the beggar had gone away, the Gamardia retumed 
home, The wife then related to him what had happened during 
his absence, The Gamardla was highly incensed at what be beard. 
After severely rebuking the wife for her folly, he mounted his horve 
and rods of in the same direction in which the beggar had gone, 
his object being to espture the rogue, 
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The beggar, on seeing the Gamardla at s distance, hastily clam- 
bered up-a tree, The Gamardla, too, came up to the tree and, 
tying his horse at the foot, began climbing up. The beggar, how- 
ever, getting down by a branch, untied the horse and rode off on 
it as fast as possilile. 

The unfortunate Gamaraia, who was still on the tree, finding 
that nothing could be done and making a virtue of nevessity, 
ghouted out to the beggar : 

“ Son-in-law, tell Kaluhamy thet the jewele and clothes are 
from the mother, but that the horse is from me.” 
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IN CEYLON A CENTURY AGO 
The Proceedings of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Socisty. 
Wire Notes py T. Perron. 
(Continued from Vol, VIII, Page 732) 
1822, 
BA serene: grmere: Bowing held at Colombo on Tuesday, 
the 15th January, 1822. 
Prezent,— 
His Excellency the Lieut.-Governor, President 
The Hon'ble the Chief Justice 
The Hon'ble the Puisne Justice 
The Hon'ble J. W. Carrington Exar. Vice Presidenta. 
The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon | 
Dr. Farrell ; 
John Deane Esqre. Lieut. Col. Wright 
Wm. Granville Esqr, Lieut. Col. Walker 
Lieut, Gascoyne Professor Rosk** 
The Rew J.M.S. Glenie The Revd. H. de Seram 
The Revd. B. Clough , 
Geo. Turnonur, Eaqre-., Sec. 
The President in the Chair. | 
‘The Secretary reads the Proceedings of the last General Meeting. 
The Chief Justice states to the Mesting that in consequence 
of Mr. Tarnour’s removal from Colombo it has become necessary to 
appoint another Secretary to this Society; and proposes Lieut. 
Geancoyne for that office, which is unanimously agreed to. 
On the Motion of Sir Hardings Giffard it is resolved that the 
thanks of this Society be presented to George Turnour Esqre., for 


fi. ft aun: appren to hare tees Beak. 
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his yery zealous and able discharge of the duties of Secretary to 
this Society. 
Import of Sends. 

The Secretary lays before the Meeting a letter from Messrs, 
Arbuthnot & Co., wherein those Gentlemen readily consent to 
procure Garden Seeds from Bangalore and Hyderabad, as suggested 
by the Sub-Committee of Agriculture ; and offer their Services to 
the Sooiety in any other way they can be of use to it, 

Ordered that a notification be inserted in the Ceylon Gazette 
in regard to these seeds, as was done reepecting the English and Cape. 
Seede, and that the Letter of Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co. be answered 
in forwarding the applicationa that may be received to Madras, 

[Advts ofthe English and Cape Seeds appeared in the Gazette 
of Nov. 17th 1821, and of the Bangalore and Hyderabad seeda in 
the Gueeile in January, 1822.) 


Rock Fish. 
A letter from J. W. Bennett, Esqre., is read, transmitting 6 
kketoh of a species of Rock Fish. . 
Ordered that the thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Bennett 
for his communication, and that it be referred to the Sub-Committee 
of Natural History for the investigation of the Genus and Species. 


import of Seeds. 
The Secretary reports that the first Commission for Cape 
and English seeds waa sent home by the Princess Charlotte, and 
he is requested to send duplicates of the Applications by the next 


Ship. 
A Statement of the Funds of the Society is laid before the 


‘The Society proceeds to ballot for the election of the General 
Committee of the current Year, and the following Gentlemen 
having the majority of votes are declared Members thereof. 


John Deane, Exqro. Major Delatre 

Lient. Col. Walker The Revd. B. Fox 

Wm. Granville Eaqre. Alex. Moun Eagre. 

Geo, Luzignan Esqre. The Revd. B. Clough 
The Revd, A. Armour The Revd. H. De Saram 
H. A. Marshall Esqre. The Revd. J. Glenie 
Captain Sclmeider J. G. Forbes, Esqre, 


John Walbeol® Eaqre. 


i 
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Resolved that a Meeting of the General Committee be hold 
on Monday next, in order that the Gentlemen composing it may 
‘divide thomeclves into the Three Sub-Committees of Natural 
History and Agriculture, Geology, Mineralogy, and Geography, 
and Civil History, Languages and Antiquities. 


Change of Title. 

Op the Motion of the Hon'ble the Chief Justice, It is resolved 
that the Society be in future styled the Ceylon Literary and Agri- 
oultural Society.** 

Adjourned to Friday the 16th February next at 1) AM. 





Proceedings of the General Committee held on Monday: the 
Sist January, at the Vice Admiralty Chambers. 


Present.— 
H. A. Marshall Esqre. Revi. B. Clough 
W. Granville Esgre, Revd. W. B, Fox 
Revd, J. Glenio Capt. Schneider 
Revd. A. Armour Lieut. Gascoyne, Secretary. 
The Committee proceeds to divide iteell into Sub-Committees 
aa follows,— 
Sub-Committee of Natural History and Agriculture. 
J. H. D. Saram Lieut. Colonel Walker 
Alex, Moon John Deane 
James Glenis 
Sub-Committee of Geology, Mineralogy and Geography, 
GQ. Schneider H. A. Marshall 
W. B, Fox Major Delatre 
J. G. Forbes 
Sub-Commitize of Civil History, Languages, and Antiquities. 
‘Geo. Lusignan B. Clough 
W. Granville A. Armour 
John Walbeoff 





At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society heid on Friday, the loth February, 1522. 
Dn = 


TA The cote of the Seetieg tn the Govelty states, “ 1) wae nomcbved that aa the oe 
prowess! of agiestiun ewe of ihe priaopel objets fol Ie Wier tp ihe Kormution of 
the Sectety, $1 chowd ia futare be oulied Ube Orptoe Literary end Agrieylwural Seciety ~ 
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Presenl.— 
Major Genl. Sir Edward Barnes, K.0.B., President 
The Hon'ble the Chief Justice 3 
The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon | ie Presidents 
Dr. Farrell 
Revd. J. M. 8. Glenie Revd, A. Armour 
Revd. B. Clough J. H. Reckerman Esq. 


Lieut. Gascoyne, Secretary 
‘The Secretary reads the Proceedings of the last Geners] Meeting. 
Inde-Reman Orthography. 


A paper from Professor Rask on a new system of Indo-Roman 
Orthography is laid before the Society. 

Oniered that the thanks of the Society be communicated to 
the Professor for his very obliging commmnication, and that the 
Paper be referred to the Sub-Committee of Civil History, Languages, 
and Antiquities for their Report, 

[Bee Ceylon Literary Register, I (1837), pp. 11, 112 ; 119, 120; 

195-123] 


Import of Seeds. 


The Secretary having reported that o supply of Bangalore 
geeds have been forwarded to Colombo in the Brig Lion by Messrs 
Arbuthnot & Co,, and may be shortly expected, 

Ordered that the Secretary do receive the seeds on arrival 
and distribute them as far as the eupply will admit according to 
the applications, and that he do communicate the thanks of the 
Society to Mesers. Arbuthnot & Co., in acknowledging the Receipt 
of it, 


Instructions for Collectors. 


A copy of Professor Jannison's Instructions** for collecting 
and preparing Objects of Natural History, etc., is laid before the 
Ordered that Two hundred Copies be printed, and that the 
Paper be then referred to the Sub-Committee of Civil History, 
Languages, and Antiquities with the request of tho Soclety that 
they would undertake its Translation into Cingalese. 
———————————— es 
26 t Pamtenos, » well-icoerern geckeglet. 
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Sir Edward Barney propotes a2 an object most beneficial 
to the Interest« of the Society that His Excellency the Governor 
be invited to become the Patron of tho Institution, which Re- 
solution it unanimously adopted, and Sir Edward Barnes is requested 
to convey the wishes of the Society to Hie Excellanoy, 





At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Friday the 15th day of Murch, 1822. 
Present — 
His Excellency the Governor. Patron 
Hon'ble Major Gen. Sir Edward Barnes. President 


Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard , 
Hon'ble & Menehtea Archdeacon } Vag Eewiconss 
Dr Farrell +. Wallbeoff Esqre. 

J Deane Esqr. J. H, Beckerman Esqre. 
Revd. A. Armour Revd. B. Clough 

A. Moon Eaqre. Liowt. Gaswoyne Secy. 


His Excellency the Governor having been pleased to accede 
to the wishes of the Society in becoming the Patran of the Institation, 
takes the Chair, at the same timo returning his thanks for the 
Society's Invitation, and expressing his desire to promote and 
encourage ite views and welfare. 

Sir Hardinge Giffard moves that the followmg resolution, 
exprewive of the gratitude of the Society to ita late Patron, Lieut, 
Governor Sir Edward Barnes he paseed, and entered on the Pro- 
ceedings: ‘The Motion is seconded by the Hon'ble and Venerable 
Tho Archdeacon and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, that the zeal and ewergy with which many works 
of public improvement in this Island have been promoted and 
executed by the late Lieutenant Govemor, the Hon'ble Sir Edward 
Barnes, have entitled him to the lasting gratitude of the inhabitanta 
of Ceylon. 

That his constant attention to the formation and ensourage- 
mont of this Society and the objecta for which it has been mati- 
tuted, demands our wirmes? acknowledgements, and that he 
he requested to accept our thanks for tho patronsge and pro- 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting ara read. 
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Water Malon, 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon presents a Water 
Melon of mmcommon Magnitude, grown near Colombo ; ita weight 
and dimensions are as follows. 

A Water Melon (Cucurbita Citrullus), sent to Doctor Twialeton 
by Mr. Ferdinand, a medical person in the pettah, in order to be 
presented to the Literary Society of Colombo. 

Length inches 17% 
__ [ breadth 28 
Ciroumference fo atis “4 

Weight 27 Ibe. and 4 

It grew in sandy soil near the river at Pasbetal, 


Corals, 

Sir Hardinge Giffard presents a fine specimen of Branch Coral 
brought up by the nets of the Fisherman opposite his Residence 
at Tanki Salgado, also two smaller specimens of the same Nature, 
found near Amblangeddn. 

Ordered that the copies of Professor Jannison’s Instructions 
for preserving specimens of Natural History be sent round to all 
the Members of the Society. 


At o Geueral Meeting of tho Oevion Literary and Agricultural 
Soviety held on Tuseday, the lth April, 1222, 
Present — 
The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 
The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon 
Dr. Farrell 
John Deane Esqr. William Granville Esqr. 
John Witchurch Bennett, Esqr- 
Lieut. T. B. Gaxeoyne § Secretary. 
The Proceedings of the last General Meeting sre read. 


Birds and Insects. 
A Letter from A. Armstrong, Esqr., Sargeon lst Ceylon Regt, 
transmitted with o Collection of prepared Birds and Insects ix 
The Secretary is requested to express the thanks of the Society 
to Mr. Armstrong for his Donation and to enter the List of the 
Benefaction on the Records of this Society. 
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Chestah. 
Theskin of a Young Male Chetah presented by T. RB. Backhouse 
Esur. i exhibited. 
The Secretary is also directed in this instance to communicate 
the thanks of the Society to Mr. Backhouse and to record his Dona- 
hon. 


Import of Seods. 


A Lotter from the House of Moasra Arbuthnot & Co., Madras, 
transmitted with a packet of Cape Knole Kole Seeds is read, for 
which the Secretary is instructed to return. the Sooiety’s thanks to 
Mestra: Arbuthnot & Co, and to request that they will continue 
thin mode of supplying Seeds as occasion may offer. The Secretary 
is further instructed to remit a Bill for the Amount of this, ag 
well aa the former supply obtained through Messrs. Arbuthnot 


indo-Roman Orthography. 


The Sub-Committee of Civil History, Languages and Anti- 
quition is requested to meet on Satarday next at 12 o'clock to take 
into consideration the Paper presented by Professor Roek on Indo- 
Roman Orthography, and Dr. Ferrell is requested to preside at 
the Meeting. 


Conchslogy—tron Furnaces. 


Dr. Farrell presents to the Society o Paper an Conchology 
by Staff Surgeon Collier, and a paper of Observations on the Mate. 


rials for constructing Iron Fornaces by RB. Russel, Esqr., Hospital 
Asistant, Ordered that the first of these papers be referred to the 
Sub-Conmumnittes of Natural History and the second to the Sub. 
Committee of Mineralogy, 

Carrot Seed. 


A Packet of Carrot. seed tranemitted by Lieut. Maleolm, 
Ist Ceylon Regt., iv presented, and a letter transmitted from 
that Gentleman read. Ordered thst the Secretary do present 
the thanks of the Society to Lieut. Malcolm and state at 
the enme time that whenever the Society receives seeds from 
England or elvewhere it will be happy to furnish Liout. Maloolm 
with @ portion to sssist him in continuing his experiments, 
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The Hon'ble the Chief Justice proposes that Henry Matthews 
Exquire, Advocate Fiscal, be udmitted a Member of this Soclety, 
and the Motion being eveanded by the Hoo’ble and Ven'hle 
the Archdeacon, It is crdered that this Gentleman be ballotted 
for wt the next General Meeting 





Ata General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Thursday the 16th May, 1822. 


Present.— 
The Hon'ble The Chief Justice 
The Hon'ble and Ven'ble Dr. Twieleton 
Dr, Farrell 
Revd. B. Clough J. EH. Reckerman Esgr, 
Revd. J. H. De Saram William Granville Exgr. 
John Deane Require Professor Rask 
George Turnour Esquire Lieut. Gascoyne, Secretary. 


Tho Proceedings of the lust General Meeting ore read. 
The Society proceeds to ballet for the admission of Henry 
Matthews, Esquire, Advocate Fiseal, aa a Member, 


Indo-Roman Orthography. 

The following report of the Sub.Committee of Civil History, 
Languages and Antiquities on Profesor Rask's Paper on Inilo- 
Roman Orthography is read and ordered to be entered on the 
Proceedings of the Society. 

" Literary Society. 
" At a Meeting of the Sub-Committee of Civil History, Anti- 
quities and Languages, 
Present — 
C. Farrell Esqr., M.D. Viee President. 
Members. — 

W. Granville Esqr, § Acting Seoretary. 

" Report upon Professor Rask’a System of Indo-Roman Ortho. 
graphy**as directed to bo made at the last General Meeting. 

“ tt appears to us that Professor Rask’s plan for the more 
easy soquirement of tho knowledge of the language of India ts 
$35, 1181120 190: 155185; wite an lntriorbocy ore by TD. WY who ucts fo te 


iat hed bec “preted os Nee Treeecticme of thee Literary and. 
agricalental Beebe of Cepia" Dut hee dees oe apprer to hove beep any anch Publ 
ere. 
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as a theory highly ingenious and possesses considerable apparent 
utility both in ite formation and design. 

“But asthe introduotion and use of the Roman Character in 
India forms its principal feature, and conceiving as we do thet 
the Eastern Alphabets are as encily attained by us, ax the Roman 
Character and premunciation can possibly be by the Asiatic, we 
confess that we do not concur with the learned Professor in thinking 
that hissystem of Indo-Roman Orthography would tend #o matorial- 
hy aa he supposes to facilitate the beneficent object he has in view, 

“To the assimilation of Characters and dialects of different 
Nationa thore are many obstacles, moral, physical and political, 
which are not contemplated in thie Paper. 

“To acertain extent, however, wo think the plan before us 
might be eucdestfully practixed, namely, amongst the more aciéntifie 
natives of the East and in those Seminaries of Oriental Learning 
which are carried oo under the control of the British Government 
and the immodiate superintendance of European Instructors. 

(Signed) Charles Farrell, 
» Wiliam Granville.” 
Conchology. 

The following Report of the Sub-Committee of Natural History 
and Agriculture on the Paper of Stafl Surgeon. Collier, entitled 
Remarks on Conchology is read and onlered to be entered in the 
Proceedings of the Society, 

“ At w Mesting of the Sub-Committee of Natural History aml 
Agrieulture held on Wedneeday the 9th May, 1822, 

" Prespnt— 
The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard, Vice President, 
Members— John Deane Esqre. Lieut, Gascoyne, Secretary. 

“The Committes proceeds to take into consideration o paper 
by C. Collier, Esar., Staff Surgeon, entitled Remarks an Conchology, 
Part ist and 2nd. 

The Pian formed by Mr, Collier appears to the Committee 
highly ingenious, and capable of being easily committed to memory, 
but the Committes has no present moans of judging if the Bystem 
of Classification can be carried into effect with adyantage. The. 
Committee however considera that Mr, Collier is entitled to the best 
thanks of the Society for hie valuable communication. 
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“ The Committee takes this opportunity of recommending the 
Society that Mr. Collier may be requested to collect and classify 
an Assortment of Sheils for the Museum of the Institution, and 
that adequate Funds be placed at his disposal for that purpose 
a the situation of Mr. Collier at Trincomalie and his ecientific 
acquirements, offer a most advantageous opportunity for this 
desirable object. 

(Signed) Hardinge Giffard 
J, Deane 


= T. B. Gascoyne,” 


The Secretary is directed to communicate the thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Collier for hia Paper. 

The Society adopts the suggestion of the Sub-Committee that 

Mr. Collier be requested to collect and classify an Assortment of 
Shelia for tho: Museum of the Inatitution, and the Becretary ia 
deaired to communicate the wishes of tho Institution to Stall Surge 
Collier accordingly. The Society ako empower the Secretary 
to draw from the Treasurer from time to time such sums not ex- 
cooling 600 Bix dollar o3 may bo be required for this object, 
and that he do request Mr. Collier to arrange the Selection aceording 

to his own Syste. 

The Directions of Professor Jannison for preserving objects 

of Natural History having been translated by the Revd. A. Armour 
into Cingalese, ordered that between 2 and 300 copies be printed. 


iron Ores, 


Dr Farrell lays before the Society a Paper of Observations 
upon Tron Oresand their composition, sent by R. Russell Eaqre,, 
Hospital Assivtant. Ordered that it be referred to the Sab-Com- 
mittee of Geology, Mineralogy, and Geography. 

Carrot Seed from Kotmals. 


A Parcel of Carrot Seeds, sent by Lieut. Malcolm from 
Kotmale iv presented, for which the Secretary is desired to present 
the thanks of the Society to that Gentleman, 

The Ballot being concluded, Henry Matthews Require in de 
elared daly elected, 

“The Seeretary is anthorived to employ a Pean in this Establish-. 
ment at a fixed Monthly Salary of Tweive Rix Dollars. 
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At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society, held on Saturday the 15th June, 1822. 
Present.— 

‘The Hon'ble Sir H. Giffard 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble the Archdeacon 

Dr. Farrell 

Henry Matthews Esqre. Revd. B. Clough 

Revd. Samuel Lambrick J. H. Reckerman Exqre. 

Professor Rask Lieot. Gascoyne, Secretary, 

The Proceedings of the Inst General Meeting are read. 


lron Ores—tron Furnaces. 


The following Report of the Sub-Committee of Geology, 
‘Mineralogy, and Geography on Two Papers on fron Ores by R- 
Russell Baqre., is read. 

* Literary Society 

“ At a Meeting of the Sub-Committee of Geology, Mineralogy 
and Geography, held on Tuesday the ist May 1822. 

Present — 
Dr: Farrell, Vice President. 
Lieut. Gascoyne, Secretary. 

“The Committee proceeds to take into consideration and 
report upon a Paper entitled “ Observations on Tron Ores and 
their Composition " and 2 Paper entitled “ Observations on the 
Materials fit for econstrocting Furnaces, etc. for «molting iron 
Ores,” both transmitted by BR. Russell, Eaqre., Hospital Asistant, 
The Committee’ consider that Mr. Russell is entitled to the best 
thanks of the Society for these his contributions to their Literary 
Revords, and that his observations evince considerable knowledge 
of Geology, Mineralogy and the mode of working Iron Ores, 

(Signed) Charles Farrell 
= T. B, Gascoyne.” 
The Secretary is directed to communicate the thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Russel) for hia Paper. 


, Conchology- 

Dr. Farrell presents a third Paper on Conchology by C. Collier 
Eeqro,, Staff Surgeon, which is ordered to be referred to the Sub- 
Committee of Natural History and Agriculture. 

Adjourned to Tuesday the 16th July next. 
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At s General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Tuesday the 16th July 1822. 


Present — 
The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 
William Granville Esqre. Revd, J. H. Do Saram 
Henry Matthews Eeqre. Revd. Sami. Lambrick 
J. 1. Reckerman Esqre. Revd. Ben. Clough 


Professor Rask 
Lieut, T, B. Gaseoyne Secretary 

The Proceedings of the last Genoral Meeting are read. 

A Letter from Staff Surgeon Collier, stating his readiness to 
assist in elucidation or collection of objects of Natural History is 
read. 

Ordered that the thanks of the Society be communicated to 
Mr. Collier for his kind acquiescence in its request. 


Agriculture and Catto. 

A Paper entitled A Demonstration of the Great Injury the 
Agriculture in this Country is liable to by the Cattle consisting 
of Oxen, Buffaloes, Goata, Sheep, etc.” by J. D, Vanderlaan 
iz Inid before the Society. 

Ordered that it be referred to the Sub-Committee of Netaral 

Adjoumed to Thursday the 15th August next. 





At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Thursday the 15th August 1822. 


Present. — 
The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffand, 
Dr, Farrell 
The Revd. Jas. Glenie The Revd, J. H. De Saram 


Lieut, 'T. B, Gascoyne, Seoretary. 

The Proceedings of the last Ganeral Mocting are read. 

The Secretary is authorised to purchase an Almair for the 
purpose of containing the Papers and Books of the Society. 

‘The Seoretary proposes Samuel Johnstone, Esqre.to be admitted 
a Member of this Institution, which proposition being seconded 
by Sir Hardinge Giffard, It is ordered that this Gentleman be 
hallotted for at the next General Meeting. 

Adjourned to Monday the 16th of September next. 
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At a General Meoting of the Ceylon Literary and Agrioultural 
Bociety hold on Monday the 16th September 1822, 

Prezent,— | 

Lieut, T. B, Gascoyne, Secretary. 





Ata General Mosting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Souety held on Tuesday the 15th October 1522. 
Present-— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble Dr. Twisleton 

Liout.-Col. Walloor Revd. Benjamin Clough 

John Deane Esqre. d. H. Reckerman Esqre. 

(Captn. Gascoyne, Secretary. 


Sinhalese Modicine, 


oar Paper by Dr, Hoatson on the Singhalese Practice of Medi-. 

©, transmitted by Dr. Farrell, is reac. 

OS tcieta that the thanks of the Society be communitated to 
Mr. Hoatson for his Memoir, and that it be referred to the Sub- 
Committee of Natural History and Agrivulture. 


Plantain. 


A Letter from FJ. Templer,Eagre. transmitted to G. Lasignan 
Esqre, witha remarkable Plantain Shrab with four blossoms, is 
read. 

Resolved that Mr, Templer be thanked for hia favour. 

The Society proceeds to ballot for the admission of Samuel 
Johnstone, Esquire, who is declared duly elected. 

Adjourned to the 15th November next. 





Ata General Meeting of tho Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society, held on Monday the 16th December, 1822, 
Present.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble and Ven'blo Dr. Twisleton 

Dootor Farrell 

The Rev. A. Armour H. A. Marshall Eaqr 

John Deane Esqr- J. H. Reckerman Eaqr, 


_ 
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J. W. Bennett Esqr. Lieut. Col. Walker 

Wm. Granville Esqr. Capin. Gascoyne 

The Proceedings of the last Genoral Meeting beld on the loth 
October are read. 


Conchology. 

The following Report of the Sub-Committee of Natural His- 
tery and Agriculture on Dr, Collier's Third Paper on Conchology 
is read and directed to be enterod. 

“The Committee have attentively considered the third Paper 
on Conchology by Mr, Collier referred to them by the Society. 

“ As the System proposed by Mr, Collier becomes more develop- 
ed, ite simplicity and comprebensivimess become more apparent, 
and the Committee now venture to hazard an opinion that the 
Plan of Mr. Collier founded as it is on principles so good as the 
internal organisation and habits of the animals inhabiting Shells, 
and which he has had such peculiar opportumities of accurately 
observing, cannot fail of being gencrally received as a very valuable 
addition to the Sclence of Natural History,""** 


Sinhalese Modicine. 

The Report of the Committee of Natural History and Agricnl- 
tureon a Memoir by Assistant Surgeon Hoataon, on the Singha- 
lese Practice of Medicine is read and ordered to he recorded. 

“The Conmmittee hitving also perused Mr. Hoatean’s Memoirs 
on the Singhalese Practios of Medicine and Materia Medica, are 
of opinion that it presents a lange share of the knowledge on these 
Branches extant among tho Inhabitants of this Island, and that 
it will form a valuable addition to the Society’s Records,” 

A letter from the Board of Superintendance of tho College 
of Fort St. George dated 4 June, 1822 is read, requesting the 
Society's acceptance of the Copies of tho following Books printed 
at the College Press. 

No. 3806 Arabic Syntax 
428) Vicramarha Tales 
2422 Beschi’s Latin Grammar 
4296) Campbell's Teloogoo Dictionary 
3935 Carnalaca Grammar 
3978 Campbell's T'eloogoo Grammar, 2nd Edition. 





3% Vet Collier eithidree his pipes: ta tevnue ot peother scteim, and aellietepbinte 
Gisukattet ens Wikter termecy, 
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Ordered that the thanks of the Socisty be communicated to 
the College Board for this obliging Donation. 


Import of Seeds. 

A letter from Lovell Pennell, Eaq., at the Cape of Good Hope 
dated 29th August relative to the expply of seeds for the Society 
is read. 

Transit of Mercury. 

A paper recording Observations made by George Lusignan,Esqr. 
on the Transit of Mereury over tho Sun's Disk on the 5th November 
Jaut is react. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be communicated to 
Mr. Lusignan for his Memoir. 

Birds. 

4 jottor from Hospital Assistant Knox transmitted with = 
Collection of Stuffed Birds which are alsy exhibited is read. 

Ordered that the thanks of the Society be communicated to 
Mr. Knox for his Specimens. 

A Note from John Walbeoff Esqr., notifying his Intention 
to withdraw from the Society is read. 

John Deane Esquire having been succeeded in the office of 
Pay Master General by William Granville Esqr., the latter Gentle- 
‘man is requested to become the Treasurer of this Institution, which 
he obligingly accede to. 

import of Seeds. 

Ordered that another supply of Seeds be ordered from the 
Capo of Good Hope by an early opportunity on the Plan adopted 
by the Goneral Meeting of the 15th November, 1521, and that the 
same be printed and published in the Ceylon Gazette as wae done 
on the former occasion. 

Ordered that the Annual General Meeting do take place at 
12 o'clock on Thursday the lith Jannary 1823, and thet = notifi- 
cation to that Effect be entered in the Ceylon Government Gazelle. 





1823. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and 
Agrioultural Society held on Thursdsy the 16th January L823. 
Presenl.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble Sir Richard Ottley 
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The Hon'ble and Ven‘ble Dr. 'Twisleton 

Henry. Matthews Eaqr. Samuel Johnstone Eagr. 

The Revd. J. H. Do Saram ‘The Revd. A. Armour 

William Henry Hooper Esqr. Alexander Moon Esqr. 

The Proceedings of the Jast General Meeting ore read. 

His Honor the Lieutenant Governor having at the request 
of Sir Handingy Giffurd notified his willingness to become the 
Patron and President of the Socicty, Sir Hardinge Giffard moves 
that His Honor be elected to that Situation accordingly, which 
is carried unanimously. 

Sir Handinge Giffard is requested to convey the thanks of 
the Soviety to the Lieutenant Governor for his obliging sequies 
gence in Sir Hardinge Giffard’s Invitation. 

Sir Hurdinge Giffard reads from the Chair an Addresa containing 
a general view of the objects and progress of the Society since ita 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be presented to Sir 
Hardinge Giffard for his Address, and that it be published for 
general information.** | 

Resolved that in future the General Committee of the Sooiety 
‘do consist of ning Members, exclusive of the Secretary and Treasurer 
«ho are considered Ex-officio Members. 

The Society proceeds to ballot for the Election of the General 
Committees of the Current Year, when the following Gentlemen 
having the majority of Votes are declared duly elected. 
The Reverend Andrew Armour Samuel Johnstone Esquire. 
William Henry Hooper Esquire Henry Augustus Marshall Exquire 
George Lasignan Esquire Captn. Schneider 
Henry Matthews Exquire Lieut.-Colonel Walker 

'The Meeting is adjourned. 





At a Genoral Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Sooijety held on Tuesday, the 17th March 1823. 
Present.— 

The Hon'ble the Chief Justice 

The Hon'ble and Ven"ble Dr. Twisleton 

Doctor Farrell 





20, The addres was published tn the Gerecnmesd Gaartts, January 25th. LEST. 
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Henry Matthews Esqr. The Revd. A. Armour 
The Revd J.H. DeSaram Captn. Gaxoyne 
import of Seods. 


‘A Letter from Mezers, Ranalds & Son, Seedeman, transmitted 
with a supply of Garden Seeds is read. 

Resolved that Messrs, Ronalds & Co,, bo requested to send ont 
& further Supply of the growth of this Year to be shipped between 
October and December ; That the Investment be similar to that now 
received with the exception of the Tools; that He do send Four 
Rakes in one parcel, he do extend the supply of Peas to Six Gallonu 
and direct it to Archdeacon Twisleton. , 

Resolved that this order and a remittance equal to Messrs. 
Ronald's Bill be transmitted by the Ship Bedford. 


Snake. 
_A Latter from P..J, Vandorstraaten Esqr., transmitted with a 
eurious Nest of Epes of the Deya Polangn is read. 
Resolved that the thanks of the Society be commanizated to 
Mr, Vanderstroaten. 


Conchology, 

Dr Farrell presents Three Papers on Conchology by Stall 
Surgeon Collier, and requests that they may be substituted for 
those already presented which Mr, Collier wishes may be withdrawn. 

The Kevd. JH. De Saram preaents to the Society eome stuffed 
Specimens of Animals. viz., 1 Monkey, $ Squirrels, 1 Wild Cat. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
‘Society beld on Tucelay the 17th April, 1833, 
Present_— 
The Hon'ble and Ven"ble Dr, Twialeton 
Dr. Farrell 
Lient.-Colonel Walker Chas. Edwd. Layard Eaqr. 
Capin. T, B, Gassoyne, Secretary, 


Dr. Farrel! presenta to the Society Specimens of the Hirundo 
Esoulenta, its Nest and Egys, also a Paper descriptive of the Bind 
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and its prooass of Nidification, the whole sent down from Kandy 
by Mr. Robert Russell, Hospital Assistant. “a 
Mr. Raseell’s Paper being read, It ie resolved that the thanks 
of the Institution be presented to Mr. Russell for his very obliging 
and valuable communication. 
The Meeting is adjourned. 





Ato General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Bociety held at Colombo on Saturday the 17th May 1825, 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon’blo and Venerable Dr, Twialet 

John Deane Esqr. 

W. H, Hooper Exar. 

William Granville Eagr., Treasurer and Acting Secretary. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting are read. 

Transmitted letter of thanks to Mr. Russell for the present® 
presented to this Socicty by the Hands of Dr, Farrell. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 








At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agriouliasal 
Society held at Colombe on Saturday the 24th June 1823. 


Preacnt.— 
Dr. Farrell 
The Hon'ble and Ven'bie Doctor Twisleton 
Lieut,-Colone! Walker The Reverend J, H. De Saram 
George Lusignan Esqre. The Reverend Andrew Armour 


Charles Edward Layard Eeqro. Captain Gascoyne, Secretary. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting are read. 

Resolved that the Secretary do tranamit a List of the Sub- 
acribers to the Treasurer, and do request him to collect the Sub- 
seriptions for the Current Year, 

The Meeting is adjourned. 





At o General Mecting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Bociety held an Thursday, the 17th July, 1823. 
Present — 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble Dr. Twisleton 


Captain Gascoyne, Beeretary. 
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A specimen of o particular Species of Bat is prevented by the 
Reverend Andrew Armour. 
Adjourned till the 16th Auguat nert. 





Ata General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Satarday the 16th August 1823, 
Present.— 
The Honorable Sir Hardinge Giffard 
The Honorable and Venerable Dr. Twisleton 


Doctor Farrell 
Henry Augustus Marshall Eeqr. John Henry Reckerman Eaqr- 
John Deane Eaqr. The Reverend Andw, Armour 
William Granville Exqr. Captain Gascoyne 
The Proceeding» of the last General Meeting beld on the 17th 
ultimo are read. 


The Secretary lays before the Mecting a Letter (regarding the 
Garden Seeda wrote for to the Cape of Good Hope) from Mr. Pennell 

‘The Treasurer states to the Society that the Balance in favour 
of the Society in his Hands this day amounts to Eds, 1886.11.5, 
and that he has collected the better part of the Subscriptions for 
the year 1822/23. 

Resolved that the Treasurer be permitted to appropriate 
Thirty Rix-Dollar: to the part purchase of an Iron Chest for the 
better Security of the Funds of this and other Societies. 

Mr. Granville begs to return his Thanks to the Society for 
their acquiescence in his Request regarding the bron Chest, 

The Meeting is adjourned. 





At s General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society hold on Wednesday the 7th September 1823. 
Preseal.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble and Venerable Doctor Twisleton 

Doctor Farreil. 

Lisnt.-Col, Walker ¥. W. Vanderetrasten Exgr- 

Captn. Gascoyne, Secretary. 
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Potatoes. 

Resolved that measures be taken for obtaining a small Grant 
of Land in the Kandyau Country on whieh to undertake the ex- 
periment of growing Potatoes, and that the Secretary do write to 
Alexander Moon Esquire and Mr, Russel, Hospital Assiztant, to 
select a Spot, and that he do otherwise adopt such means as may 
be most effectual to forward this object, previow to the next 
Monthly Meeting. 

The Mesting is adjourned. 





At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Tuesday the Twenty-first October 1823. 
Presemt— 


The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble Dr, Twisieton 

William Granville Eaqre. Lient,-Col, Walker 

George Lusignan Esqre. Major Delatre 

WH. Hooper, Esqre. The Reverend Andrew Armour 
Henry Matthews Eeqre. The Reverend J. H. De Saram 
J, H. Reckerman Eaqre. Captain. T, B, Gascoyne 


The Proceedings of the Inst General Mecting are read. 


Onions and Pototoes. 


A Letter from Mr. Moon relative to the Cultivation of Onions 
and Potatoes ia read. 

Resolved that the Experiment of growing Potatoes be tried 
in the Neighbourhood of Maturatta, and that the thanke of the 
Society be communicated to Lieat, Forbes commanding at that 
Station who has kindly undertaken to form a Plantation, and that 
the Secretary be authorized to draw upon the Funds for such Sums 
as may be found necessary for enolosing a Pisce of Ground there, 
and any other Expences connected with this object. 

That Mr. Moon be thanked for his commonication and the 
interest he haa taker In furthering the wishes of the Society, 

That the Secretary be requested to procure Potatoes for Seed 
by the earliest opportunity whenever they arrive on the Island 
and that « commumication be made to Bombay for the same object 
a# well go Onion Seed. 
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Stone Pine. 

Mr. Granville begs to inform the Meeting that in the furtherance 
af the object it has in view, he has procured from the Cape of Good 
Hope some fresh Cones of the Fir and Silver Tree, part of which 
have been disposed of amongst some of the Members of the Society, 
and the remainder transmitted to » Corresponding Member, Mr. 
Turnour, at Ratnspoora for planting in the Interior. 

Mr, ‘Turnour has been requested to report to this Society the 
success which may attend their introduction inte the Soil of this 
Ieland. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be due to Mr. Granville 
for hit communication. 

The Meeting is ndjourned. 





At « Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Socwty 
held on Monday the Seventeenth November 1823. 
Preaent.— 

‘The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble Dr. Twisleton 

The Revi. Aodw. Armour 

William Granville Exqre. 

The Proceedings of the last General Meeting having been 
read by Mr, Granville, the Meeting is adjourned. 





‘At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agriouitural 
Society held on Monday the 15th December 1823. 
Present.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble and Ven'ble Dr, Twisleton 

William Granville Esqr. 

The Revd, J. H. De Saram 


am Granville EBagr. Treasurer, has the honor to lay 
before the Society a state of its Fundy as they stood on the let 
December Instant by which the Society appears to have » Balance 
Credit of Rares. 1686.11.32. 


* 
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Stone Pina. 


Mr. Granville reads the following Paper reporting the success 
of Pines of the Stone Fir?® planted at Colombo and in the District 
of Saffragam 

“ Mr Granville has much pleasure in acquainting the Committes 
that out of Thirty Seeds of the Stone Fir planted by him in the 
Garden of Sir A, Johnston at Colpetty, Eight havecome ap. Ther 
appear to be extremely atrong and healthy, and promise to thrive 
remarkably well. 

“Mr. Granville is aleo enabled to inform the Meeting that a 
considerable number of the Seeds sent to Mr. Turnour at Ratnapoora 
have sppeared above ground, and are dog well, Thia circumstance 
holds out # reasonable expectation that in course of time, this Tree 
will ultimately prove not only an Ornament to Garden and Forest 
Scenery, but one of considerable public utility in this Island.” 


Potatoes. 


The Secretary reads two letters from Mr. Forbes relative to 
the projected Potato Plantation at Maturatta, and it is resolved 


that an allowance of 4 Rdre a Month be granted to an Overseer 


to be appainted by him. . 

Resolved that the thanks of the Society be given tu Mr. Gran- 
ville for his obliging communication. 

‘The Annual General Meeting for the election of » New Com- 
mittee ix fixed for Thureday the [5th January, 1824, at 12 o'clock, 
and the Secretary is requested to advertise it. 

(To be Continued.) 





3 Pies pines, a epecion whdchy hae edible ewes! fh ew oe tines. 
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COLOMBO IN THE 17th CENTURY:'! 
By L. J. Guattmey, 


| Cabral this paper, besides shortly aketching the cireum- 
stances under which Colombe fell into the hands of the Dutch 
Eust Indies Company, to describe the outward aspect of the town 
both when the Portuguese held it, and after the Dutch replanned 


and rebuilt it, collecting together, so far ag 1 am able, the information 
found scattered in many books, 


Let us first of all carry ourselves back in imagination some 270 
years. Let ug go back to the year 1655, We are not surprised to 
find ourselves in a very different Ocylon from that: of to-day. 


Ceylon, in 1655, containa three different governments = Kandyan, 
Portuguese, Dutch ; and they are at war. For a century the Parta- 


L. “Ths following aro the chief suthortiics reded on tm thie paper: 
(a) Memoies ewe from. ise Goverment Archivisl's ofit—Vian (poems (1051), Vea 
Goes, Joater ((67yj, Ven Rho (th0T); Sie (1707) 
(b) Acces of Ceylon of wile tramlatinw appear in Jourmala cf the Royal Asialle 
Bockie (2.0); Bibnlts (S42), ee Schoctes (BA 8- 40}, 
Dealuans (IAS. 30), Behoopie History (RB. A. 3. i), Correspondence of 
aja tiuhs ii AL Bohs 
fed Atenas of Cesion Of which tromeetloms appear im the Crplen Lderery Register: : 
Bopwtieer (CL, epee), mr ig oh Ay Bosteard (0. bi Leds, 
Thuepoy, Seise Dagk Napier, 
id) Fable 
The aketeh plan ome based on the preent map of Colombo, the pian of the Fort af 
Cotembe gires im the Goveromest Archivist) Arpori om thy Dutch Rerords, and mapa ie 
Bablacus, Comliner col Percival, a eusber al when en eater 
EB. Suctt ina “Tie of Cif’ Chris Sumber 
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guses have carried on war against the Sinhalese; they have con- 
quered district after district ; and when their new subjects hare 
revolted they have “ pacified’ them with fire and sword. They 
have left only the mountaineers unconquered, and even the moun- 
tain Capital they have more than once taken and burnt. 

Now the tide hos turned. King Raja Sinha of Kandy has called 
to bis aid the Dotech East Indin Company, who have driven the 
Portuguese from the easternand southern cossta and from Negombo. 
The Dutch now garrison the forte of Galle and Negombo, and, but 
for war in Europe, would by thin have msrohed on Colombo, the 
Portuguese capital. From 1652 to 1654 they have been fighting 
the English in the North Sea. Now in September, 1655, General 
Hulft reaches Galle with 16 fine ehips and 2,600 men. He has 
eome to capture Colombo. 

As the Dotch march north, 3,000 strong, a force of 700 Portu- 
guess, flushed with a great victory over the Kandyans, meets them 
at Moratuwa, and only 200 of the 700 esospe from the battle. 
Soon all the Portuguese troops are withdrawn within the walls of 
Colombo, and the Dutch sit down to besiege it. General 
Holft establishes himeelf in a ‘fins residenoo” on the hill that still 
bears his name. On the other hills—St. Thomas’, St. Schastian, 
Wolvendsal—batteries are erected, and begin to play on the town. 

Colombo is at this time a fortified town. To twentieth cen- 
tury eyes it may seem a small place, for it ocoupica only the eres 
between the lake and the harbour ; but in the seventeenth century 
it waa considered “large and spacious,"* "a beautiful large town." 
On all aides excopt the west, where the rocks are considered « 
sufficient defence, it ia mrrounded by walls of cabook, with 14 
cabook bastions, placed chiefly on the cast and the southwest, 
where the protection of sea and lake is lacking; and the defences 
are bers strengthened by means of monts. 

The names of the bastions are given by three writers, but we 


can be reasonably certain of the names of six only. These are St, 


Crus or Holy Cross at the poimt of the harbour; St. Augustine, 
the great central bastion looking towards Galle Face ; and those on 
the east—St. John, "built high up with stone,” near the eea ; 
next St. Stephen; then St. Sebastian; and last the Mother of God. 
The confusion sbout the othor names seems dus to the fact thst each 
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writer names only 12 bastions, possibly the original number. 
"Qn all the bastions were bells to quickly make known cvery- 
where what was going on."* 

In the walls are 3 gates : one on the South, by the Bastion 
Auustine, leading to the Great Plain or Mapane, 8 name some- 
times extended to the bastion, and two in the eastern wall : a big 
one by St John’s Bastion, through which one goes north to the. 
Kelani ferries; and the other south of St. Sebastian, called the 
Queens’ Gate, through which the road leads over an arm of the lake 
to St Sebastian hill and then, by way of what in now Maradans 
Road, to Optta. 

The town is divided in two by » brook, running from near 
the present landing jetty to near the old Fort railway station. 
To the west of this are gardens, for the most part. It is slong the 
two roads leading to the eastern gutes that the buildings chiefly 
stand. They include a Town Hall, a Royal Hospital, and the 
Convents of five religious orders, including the Jesuits, who conduct 
a school where Latin and Philosophy are taught, and where the 
pupils sometimes give dramatic entertainments. All these fine 
buildings and lofty churches and numerous large houses are built 
“ spacious, airy and high, with stone walls, as if mesnt to stand 
for ever, according to the Portuguese manner of building.” 

The inhabitants. who live “in affinence and state,’ enjoy 
« certain amount of self-government, having their own ‘ Camars” 
or Council.¢ ‘They are, for the most part, not Portuguese, but 
PortoSinhalese, the offspring of the mixed marriages which the 
Portuguese Government vigorously encourage. It is a role im 
the Portuguese army that s soldier who marries is immediately 
discharged und becomes a “ citizen." He continues, however, to 
serve in the town forces. | 

Wehave nocertain information about the number of inhabitants 
in the town. Ribeiro saya that some yeara before this there were 
900 noble families and 1,400 minor officials and tradesmen. Be 


. ‘ides this there were, of course, large numbers of domestic alaves, 


not to speak of a large garrizcon. All citizens did military service, 
being enrolled in special companies. 
The siege began in October. ‘The Duteh Army nombered 
about 3,000, while the Portuguese had about 1,300, af whom 500 
a, Zea. 


& Sehocke. 
& Biber, 
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were regular troops—many of them natives af Colombo—300 "mar. 
ried people” or ex-soldiers, who served without pay, and the rest. 
lascorine. The fortifications were not very strong:' The carringes 
af the preat pune were © rotten that some fell to pieces after the 
firat discharge. But spirit made up for all deficiencies. 

The first plan of the Dutch was to take the town by ans over- 
whelming assault. When thoy tried it on November 12th they were 
heaton back with very great loss Huifi was himself wounded, 
and Saar esys that when he was taken to bis quarters ho kept 
crying: “ O my fine soldiers! O my fine soldiera ! Would I had 
my soldiers back.’ He decided the town could not be taken without 
réinforcements, and having asked -or them from Batavia he ost 
down to wait and see what famine could do. Tho garrison were 
forced to eat elephants and buffaloes, dogs and cata and rats 
Hundreds of starving wretches were driven out of the gates. The 
Dutoh shot them down between the town and their trenches. For 
5 months the Dutch waited and the Portuguese starved. Then the 
Dutch received reinforcements, and General Holft, going down 
into the advanced trenches to examine the position before making 
an attack, was struck by o shot from the walls and killed. There 
was consternation for a moment, but preparations ware pushed on 
for the final assaolt. 

Early one Sunday morning, when most of the Portugues» 
troops were in Church, the Dutch made s surprise attack on St. 
John's Bastion and took it, and could not be dislodged. In a few 
dsys the town offered to aurrender. The defending foroo was 
now reduced to 90 soldiers and 100 armed inhabitants, including 
officers and many maimed. On the 12th of May the garrison march- 
ed out with ensigns diaplayed, and drums beating, to the Dutch Gen- 
eral's quarters, where they laid down their urms. These were 
followed by the citizens, sick, wountled and crippled. Then the 
Dutch army marched into Colombo, aid towards evening the 
Prince's standard was planted in the water-fort, and the boom of 
eannon from the walle proclaimed that the Dutch East Indies 
Company was master of the town: 

Calombo was this formally tranaferred to the Dutch, but their 
tile was not unchallenged. ‘The Dotch hod promised Raja Sinks 
that when the town was taken it would be banded over to him, 
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but this they had now no intention of doing* They ssserted that 
while they had spent blood and treasure fighting the Portuguese, 
and gained no profit from their conquest, Raja Sinha had harassed 
them and their sybjecta, and failed to pay their expenses; which 
he had guaranteed. They would, therefore, hold the districts on 
the south-west coast as security for the payment of the King’s 
debt, Raja Sinka's troops were forbidden to enter the town. 
He could not think of going to war with the Dutch, but he could 
harass them, 4s he had dons before. He ordered thet no provisions 
should be brought into Columbo fram the surrounding districts, 


“Therefore, says Saar, “famine reigned again in the town; 
and #0 many died, that our slaves, whom we had with ua in the 
-eamsp, hod nothing else to do three or four days long but to bury. 
‘There died in ons day twenty to thirty, and this caused a great 
stench, so that many even amongst us fell sick and died, although 
we had large quantities of rice and salt-meat from the shipe to live 


_ Upon. 


As it was: determined to hold the town so strongly that Raja 
Sinha would be afraid to molest it; the Dutch were not satisfied with 
repairing the Portuguese defences, whiuh were old fashioned, 
and owing to their great extent required o large force to man them. 
They decided to build a new fort or Castle on the western side of 
the town, between the sea ard the brook. A eéries of large bastions 
were built,* partly on the sites of the Pertuguese ones, and con- 
nected by strong walls, On the east, and so much of the south 
as was not washed by the lake, broad and deep moatawere dug, 
This new castle became the residence of the officialo and the Govern- 
ment and business centre. 


Though the Portuguese officials and troops end meny citizens 
sailed away alter the town was captured, the bulk of the inhubitants 
must needa remain, and thé Dutch had promised thet they should 
be" civilly and favourably treated, and remain in quiet possession 
of their estates." Purhops it waa the presence of these “* natural 
enomies ” which ledthe Dutch to build their Castle in such hnste. 
At all events most of the honses of the Portuguese city had stood 
at the eastern end of it, and this old towneo ntinued to he the Portu- 
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guese quarter, So late aa 1689 we are told that only 24 Europeans 
lived in the old town.'* 

The defances of this old town were not neglected. The eastern. 
bastions battered by the siegowere rebuilt more eolidly,'* and were 
further strengthened by the cutting through of the land that pro- 
jected into theinke at the southern end. On the north and south, 
too, walls were built from the onds of the eastern wall as far ae the 
Caatle moat. On the west only there were no defences. Here a 
large space of low swampy ground called the buffalo’s plain wna 
lett opan, as part of the scheme of defence of the castle, In time 
of danger it could be put under water by opening sluice. The 
only means of communication between the castle and the old town 
was to the north of this plain, along an embankment oear 
the shore. 

The extensive works could not of courss be completed in 
a year or two, It was estimated they would take ten years, and 
at first work was pushed on rapidly, but later it must have been 
earried on more leisurely, and by the eud of the century one gete 
at least was not covered over. 

In June, 1681, Van Goens thought Colombo had been “brought 
to s fair condition for defence,’ and was giving orders that the 
masonry work on the inner side of Point Victoria should be com- 
pleted, Afterthisthe work st Point Kandy was to be commenoed, 
Raja Sinks enlarged, and both points connected by a curtain. 
“When this is done,” he says, ‘ the town will be sufficiently fortified 
on the Negombo side, and with God's help will be strong enough to 
withitand = powerful enemy.” Eighteen years after this, however, 
we read that " the fortifications are nearly ready."** 

Moat of the work of fortification was done by slave labour. 
‘The Company at one time bad four thousand elaves of different 
nations in Colombo,?4 over whom were Dutch overseers, At the 
same time the authorities were anxious to set aa many of their 
slaves as possible to work in the rico fields, in their unavailing 
eforty to grow enough rice to make the island independent of 
India as regards food. When they thought the defences strong. 
enough, they evidently diverted much of their Inbour foree to 
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thie work. The slaves we cannot say “ lived,” but “lay atnight” 
in little thatched huts, outside the western wall of the fort, 

Not only was the town re-fortified. It waa re-built‘on a regu- 
lar plan. It is worth noticing how regularly the streets of the Fort 
and Pettah were lsid out. New streets hove been made since then, 
but otherwise there has been little change in the strests for more 
than 250 years. Of the three straight and broad etrects length. 
wise and three broadwise “ of the Pettah, Keyser Street, Prince 
Strest, and Second Cross Street still keep their Dutch names, very 
slightly altered; Front Street wasthean the Market Street, Main 
Street the King's Streot, and First Cross Street Haarlemmer Street, 
Bankehall Strest and Maliban Street appeared later along the line 
of the walls, and wince then the Pettah has grown by filling in parts 
of the lake andthe harbour. The Fort streets, cxcept Hospital Street 
where the Dutch had their hospital, changed their names after 
the English ocoupstion, but they still retain vestiges of theavenues 
of shade trees which the Dutch planted by the roadside and before 
all the houses, 20 that the fort was ‘ fuil of pleasant walka,” Of 
the“ large tree and gardens" that were then a festure of the Pettah 
little remains, but « hundred years ago Cordiner saw there "' fine 
houses and luxuriant gardens,'’ and the streets bordered with 
suriya trees. 

A number of descriptions of Colombo in the peried following the 
Dutch occupation have come down to usfrom travellers. Following 
these and other writers let us in fancy visit the town and take note 
of some of its chief features. In the first place, ships anchor half 
@ mile or sven & mile away from the shore, for tho reef makes it 
dangerons for large shipe to come close in. At the angle of land 
where we come ashore are situated the warehouses of the Company, 
where goods are being loaded inte boats or unloaded. Here, too, 
stand a boat-building yard, a windmill for sawing boards, a amithy, 
in fact, it iz’ a general factory where everything needed by sea or 
land is made for the Company. 

When we enter the Fort we come first to a bare stretch of 
land where Queen's House and the Gordon Gardens now are. in the 
midst of this stretch of bare ground stands s ruined Portuguese 
church, where the Dutch afterwards built their church.'* Across 
the road public offices stood where the Secretariat is to-day, but 
the cantral building is the hall of justice or court-house. The 
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Secretary of the Government lives in the same range of buildings, 
near his work, and a Httle further on facing the harbour is the 
Governor's house. The third side of the square too contains 
Gorarnment offices. The garden of this Government Square ie 
on a lower level than the streets, and is Inid out as & flower 
garden in the celebrated stiff and regular style of Dutch gardens, 
ax we pather from o picture in the Museum 

Other high officials, including the officer in command of the 
garrison, live in Prince Street, where the houses face the garden wall 
of the Governor's house, ond so again the next etreet bas back 
gardens on one side and house fronts on the other, Daalmans des- 
cribes Bailie Street ne“ very bad," and Chatham Street as “ the 
finest of all the cross roods.”” “In it are two or three lodg: 
ings of Europeans and the rest are mostly Torpasses and blacks.” 
Only beyond Chatham Street are there houses facing Queen Streat. 
There are tan or twelve, ocoupied by the Cashior, Dispenser, Shop 
keeper, Ware-house masters, ete. Beyond these is a last (Croms 
street. The Company builds houses in the Fort for all its ser- 
vents, from the highest down to the foreman in charge of the 
bluckemiths’ and carpenters’ shops. Along two length: of the ram- 
part runs a canal, to supply water in case of alege. 

If we crces this canal and pass through a gateway with ponder- 
ous iron:studded doors we shall see thy ‘Great Plain,” (or Galle 
Face) and the place of public executions, and beyand it a country 
richly filled with fruit trees.** Colombo will not extend in this 
direction for many along day. The lest Cross etrest, now partly 
built over, takes ua to York Street. On oor left, as we go down 
it, are miserable hovel. Into York Street opens, besides the 
Cross streeta, Hospital Street, 2o called heesuse here sre the hospital 
and the house of the head surgeon. Here too are many “miserable 
hevely.” To reach the remaining half of the town we go through 
the Delft gate and along the embankment, which has shade trees 
planted slong it and a deep ditch ofthe right. Beyond thia diteh 
lies the buffalo's plain. . 

We come thon to the Market alter which the fret street is 
named, and to the Cometery, where are buried all but the highest 
officials, who lie in vaults under the floor of the Dutch Church. 
————————— ee 
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Along the cometery walls are rows of emall, thatebed, mud buta,*# 
where are gold “ all the week long cilks stuffs and linens by the 


_ Moora and Persiana, and all sorts of fruite, dried fish, onions, sugar 


and rics,“"** Fish, fowls and other things are brought here in great 
quantities.'* Going on to the end of "De Mnarkt Strast" we may 
look out over the lake, where the crocodiles or caimans swarm. All 
that remains of them to-day is their name, which they have given 
to Kayman's Gate. As the years pass by and Kandyans and other 
enemies cease from troubling, the walla of the ‘ ovd tad" are allowed 
to fall into decay, and by 1695 they exist only here and there.!* 
The pleasant walk along the lake becomes a fashionable evening 
promenade—the ‘‘Malieban.” In the ame way “ godowna™ or 


“ bangasai ” epring wp along the line of the northern wall and give 


their name to Bankshall Street, 


Tt matters little which of the streets we next go along, for they 
are very much alike, the houses with low verandahs, wooden 
pillars and low ralling placed in one continuous line, all compound” 
being at the back. But in front of the houses, as we have gren, 


shade trees are planted. The streets, we ate told, are always 


very clean, though it rain never 2o much,''** for there are strict 
laws ordering householders to keep the road clean in front of their 
housea. In 1676, howeholdera were ordered to replace cadjan 
roofs by tiled ones, on pain of losing their property. 

Among the publio buildings in this part of the town are « 
Dutch hospital, * very well provided with able surgeons, and they 
with very good medicines,"?" and an orphanage, where “the boys 
are taught to read and write, and afterwards taken into the 
Company's Service az drummora or soldiers, or artisans," The girls 
are taught to read and write and sew, “and there kept to work 
till somebody comes to marry them, which commonly happens 
by that time they ure 12 or 13 years of nge.">" 

If we wish to get out of the town on this side we must make 
our way to the north east angle, near the Victoria Bastion, for 
the old "Queen's Gate” hus ceased to exiat with the bringing of 
the like up tothe walla Whether thegate by the Victoria Bastion 
remaina where St. John's Gate stood or has already been moved 
south to the prasent site of Kayman's Gate is not clear. At any 
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rate it waa not called “‘ Kayman's Gate” in the 17th Century, but 
the Negombo Gate, or the Gate Victorm. Probably, therefore, it 
waa when the walls began to fall into decay towards the end of the 
eentury that a “short cut" to the outer town was formed directly 
from the ond of De Konings Strast. Before leaving the Gate we 
must not forget to notice that outside the walls near the Victoria 
Bastion are « few fishermen's huts and 4 fish-morket. Amid all 
the changes of two centuries and o half, St. John's fish-market 
has stood firm, 

Ontside the town it will scarcely be worth our while to go. 
From the town walls to the line of hills which form the town limita 
ls ‘the plain of the town," where no houses or huts are allowed, 
and jungle has to be cut down regularly by Chetties, Paravas and 
Moors living in the villages beyond.** Through the plain and up 
the hills go the roads which still radiotelike the spokes of o wheel 
from Ksyman’s Gate, and are connected by Hulftedorp Street, 
On Houlfiedorp hill are the house and office of the Dessave,s* 
whose jurisdiction commences at the hills, All the north and enst 
is jungle, with scattered villages and patches of cultivation, through 
which go the roads to Pashetal and Kotte. 

Outside the old town lived not only Sinhalese villagers but 
colonies of Moors, Chetties, Paravas, These communities were 
trested with great rigour and enspicion by the Dutch, and not 
allowed to live inside the walls. Early in the next century they 
were each given a special location under their own headmen—in 
Old Moor Street, Chetty Street, ete., and so began an “ Outer 
Pettah," a new Colombo, 

Scattered sbout, at Wolvendaal, Welikade, Galle Face, 
Milagriva and other places ure little schools, opened by the 
East Indies Company as part of their missionary sotivities, 
Daalmans speake of them contemptuously, “ nothing more than 
a wretched hut and a roof on sticks, that is open all round, and 
some covered with straw and some with tiles." No doubt they 
were primitive enough, like the instruction given in them. 

At Grandpass waa o "noble bouse"** where Kandyan envoys 
used to reside when they visited Colombo, Later on howe on 
Wolvensasl hill was set apart for the envoysand the house at Grand- 
past became the Dutch Governor's country seat. Here began the 
cultivation of silk worms, which gave Sedawatta ita name, and here, 
Inte in the next century, was formed the first cinnamon estate, 
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THE PETA—VATTHU. 


By Ds. Hesny Sxypen Gzeuax, Pa. D. 
BOOK [iT 
(Continued from Vol. VIII, Part I, Page 45.) 





HI. The Peta Story of Rathakara. 
. TOW, while the Teacher was dwelling at Sdvatthi, he told the 
story concerning « certain Peti, 

A long while ago, they say, in the time of the Holy Kasaspa, 
& Certain woman abounding in the practice of righteousness, very 
piows in her religion on account of her absolute dependence on 
virtue alone, built ona level with the ground an exceedingly beauti- 
fut residence which was well arranged and bad many pillars and 
etaircases. There ahe caused the monks to remain, served thom 
with savoury food, and gave the dwelling into the possession of the 
Chapter of priesta. 

At s subseqnent time she died, and on account of another act 
which was winked ahe waa reborn as ao timdnapeli on Himavant, 
the king of mountains, near lake Rathalcira. By virtue of her good 
deed in giving her house to the Fraternity there was produced for 
her a high vimdna (magical palace), consisting entirely of jewels, on 
all sides very pleasing. charming, and delightful, having a lotus. 
pond, resembling the Nandana grove, and adorned; while she her- 
eelf wae gold-coloured, handsome, attractive, and amiable, There 
without men she dwelt, enjoying heavenly glory. 

Disaatixfaction, however, arose in her, since she was spending 
the long night without a man. In her unleppiness che coat some 
celestial mangoes into the river, thinking: " Here, this will be a 
succeseful means.” All is to be understood in the same manner 
as we found it in the Aennamundapetaratiiu (P.V. 1, 22). Bat 
in this ease certain man who lived in Benares saw on the banks* 
of the Ganges one fruit of the mango and wished to know its origin. 
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Going in due course and not seeing it, he came in the purmit of 
his object to her dwolling place. Having seen him ond having 
led him to her abode, she treated him kindly and took a peat. 
When ho had seen the magnificence of her habitation, bo asked her 
questions and spoke the following stanzas: 

!. “ You have ascended into a brilliant and ehining oclestial 
palace (vimdna) that has pillars of cat's-cye gems and is variegated 
in manifold ways Thore you remain, rery powerful goddess, 
like the moon in her course in the day she is full. 

3. “Your complexion resembles gold; you havo a glowing 
eppearanoe and are beautifully adorned. Seated upon an exenllent 
and matchless couch, you and your husband are not solitary. 

3. “You have on all aides also these lotus-pondas with their 
many fowers anil numerou white lotus blossoms, Their bottoms 
and banks on all sides are covered with golden sands, In that 
place there is found no mud or marsh. 

4. “ Boesutiful swans aleo, which are m delight to my lieart, 
continually move around‘on the watera. When they are all come 
together, they utter pleasing notes; they have sweet voices like 
the eound of kettle drums 

5. “You are refalgent and splendid with your comeliness, 
and you are resting in a boat. In your curved eyelash, in your 
laughter, in your agreeable speech, and in the elegance of every 
member you are brightly gleaming. 

6G, “This magical palace (timana), free from. dost, hoving 
pleasure gardens, and embodying the fulness of happines and of 
joy, is standing upon the level ground. © lady of uncommon 
perception, with you I wish to enjoy myself here in gladness"? 

When the man had thus expressed himself, the vimdna goddess 
in reply spoke this stanza ; 

7. “ Perform « deed which is to be known here, and let your 
mind be inclined hither. By achiering works which are manifest 
in this place, in that way you ehall obtain me, who love pleasure.” 

When the man had beard the words of the vimdnapeli. ho 
went to the haunts of men. There he reflected und os a reault 
of that performed meritorious works. Ere long be died and was 
reborn there (in the lady's precincta), 

In narrating the fact of his companionship with the Peti, 
the redactors of the Huly Scriptures wrots the final stants : 

U Nandane, play oo Mandens, seme of » ganten la ladm's Serre. 
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& He promieed her with the words Very well,” and fulfilled 
a (worthy) act which was to be conjointly known. After he had 
accomplished a deed which way obvious (to her) in that place, 
the man was reborn into companionship with her. 

After they had thus for a long time enjoyed beavanly bling, 
the man died after the effeot of his good deed had expired. But 
the woman who had recourse to her merit, completed in that place 
ont period between two Buddhas Then when our Blessed One 
was reborn in the world and in due course was dwelling at Jotavana 
in the cyclo of his excellent righteousness which he estahliahed, 
the venerable Mahamoggalhins one day, while wandering throagh 
the mountain, saw the magical palece and the vimdnapeti whom 
he addressed with the above first six stanzas. She in reply told 
him all her experience from the very beginning. The Elder, having 
heard this, went to Sdvatthi and informed the Buddha who made 
this incident bis theme and preached « sermon to the assembled 
folk; After the people heard him, they performed meritorious 
nots conaisting of charity and other virtues and found delight 
in righteousness. 

IV. Tho Peto Slory of the Chaff. . 

Now while the Tescher was dwelling at Sdvatthi, he told » 
‘tory concerning four Petas. 

Ina certain village not very far from Sdvatthi o fraudulent 
merchant made his living with trickery, arrognnce, and other 
methods. He took rice leaves. made them heavier by sprinkling 
them with red clay, and sold them after he had mixed them with 

His son who in « fit of anger said: “She doea not honour 
my companions and friends who come to the house," took the hide 
of 4 draught animal and gave his mother a blow over the head. 

His danghter-in-law clandestinely ate some meat which had 
been kept for the sake of all, but upon being questioned by them, 
she took an oath, asserting: “Tf the meat was esten by me, 
may T in variow euccessive existences cut off the flesh which ia 
on my own back and eat it.” 

Now his wife id> " There iz no help at all for the beggars.” 
When che was importuned by them, she falely swore: “ Hf it is 
not true, I say, in various rebirths 1 shail eat. excrement.” 

These four people at a subsequent time died and were reborn 
as Petas in the Vindhys forest. There the fraudulent merchant 
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ann remilt of his deeds with both his hands tonk burning chaff 
which be sprinkled upon his own head, soffering great agony. 
His eon with iron hammers, even of his own accord, split his 


own head and underwont great pain. His daughter-in-law, in 


retribution for her deeds, with ber very eharp and oxceedingly 
wide and long nails, kept on cutting off the flesh of her own back, 
ond a2 the ote it. she oxperienced great anguish. His wife received 
excrement which way of strong odour, perfectly pare, free from 
black specks, formed from rice food, freshly puased, forsooth, 
of mixed origin with vorioux kinds of worms, exceedingly bad 
smelling and loathsome, This she sexed with both ber handa, 
aml, af che ote it, she suffered great pain. Thus while these four 
beings were reborn aa Petaa and were ondergoing great torment, 
the venerable Mahiimoggallina, on a journey through the moun- 
tains, one day reached the place and saw them. 

In the following stanza be asked what ain had been committed 
by them : 

I, “One partakes of bits of chaff, another one, however, 
of rice, and this woman of the blood of her own flesh; while you 
tat filthy ond loathsome excrement. Of whal is this the result?" 

In answer to the Elder's question the wife of the fraudulent 
merchant thus explained the deeds that were committed by them 
all - 

2. " This one formerly injured hie mother, but that man waa 
a dishonest merchant. This woman ate meat and deceived with 

3. “I, being a human being among men, was 2 honse-wife, 
the mistress of a whole family, From the righteous men 1 hid 
(my belongings) and did not give anything from here. With a He 
I made concealment, casying: ‘ This in the house is not mine; 
if T do not speak the truth, may excrement be my food.’ 

4. "In consequence both of this act and of my falsehood my 
meal of sweet-smolling rien becomes ordure. 

5. "Not barren are my deeds; for not is an action without 
its consequences, I both ent and drink fseces that are ill-amelling 
with worr 5 
the news to the Blessed One. The Venerable One made this matter 
his theme and preached a sermon to the congregation that was 


Present. His exposition was attended with profit to many people. 
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V. The Peto Story of the Boy. 

Now the Peta story ofthe Boy. What ie the occasion for it 1 

At Sdvatthi, they say, many lay disciples built a great pavilion. 
for a religious assembly which was to be held. They adorned their 
structure with clothsof tarious colours and betimes invited the Tsach- 
er and the clergy, whom with the Buddha st their head they seated 
upon benches upon which were laid valusble and precious cushions, 
They honoured them with perfumes, flowers, and other things, 
and they practised alms-giring on a great scale: 

A certain man, whose thoughts were possessed by the ‘sin. 
af avarice, caw this, but unable to put up with the festival, spoke as 
follows: “All this had better be thrown on the rubbish hesp, 
and not given, I maintain, to these shavelings.” 

When the lay disciples hoard this, they became excited, saying : 
" A serious sin, alas, haa taken hold of this man by whom such 
wickedness waa committed in the presence of the Buddha, in the 
congregation of the priests."" They reported the affair to his mother 
and said: “Go to the assembly of his disciples and propitiate 
the Blessed One." 

She consented with the words, "It is well," and after she had 
scolded and enjoined her son, #he approached the Blessed One 
and the assembly of priests where ehe confeased the transgression 
committed by her eon and begged for parden. ‘Then she made an. 
offering of rice gruel for 4 week to the Blessed One and the Chapter 
af priests. 

Her son died just a short time afterwards and was reborn 
as the offspring of a courtesin who made her living by her wioked 
trade. Immediately at the moment of his birth she recognized 
him as i boy and hod him exposed in a graveyard. There he, 
taking refuge just in the strength of his own merit and not annoyed 
by any one, slept comfortably just a upon his mother’s hip, They 
ay that angele took core of him, 

Then when the Blessed One, filled with great compassion, 
rose at dawn and with his Buddha-eye surveyed the world, he saw 
the boy abandoned in the charnel house and at sunrise went to the 
graveyard. A great multitude gathered together, saying: “ The 
Teacher has come hither ; LTO Sune Teneis Os ee 

The Holy One said to the assembled congregation: “ This 
boy must not be despised, even if he was left deserted and forlorn 
in this burial place But since his rightequness has sven been 
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dise#rned into the future, he shall sttain the highest soccess 10 
time tocome.” Then he was asked by thee men: "Now, Reverend 
Sir, what wicked deed was committed by this one in his previous 
existence?’ The Buddha declared: “The people held a great 
festival in honour of the Chapter of priceta with the Buddha at 
their head: in that matter his mind was differently disposed, 
and be uttered an unkind and sinful expression.” 

With this and other explanations he declared the deed which 
had been committed by that boy and the prosperity he was to attain 
in the future. To the assembled congregation be expounded 
righteousncss according to his iden and further proached a most 
excellent sermon. At the conclusion of the truths, eighty-four 
thousand people were converted. 

A householder, whose property amounted to eight hundred 
“million, took the boy and said : “In the very presence of the Blessed 
one, it is my eon.” The Holy One went to the monastery with the 
words: “ This boy has been taken in charge by such a great 
man and has become a help for many people” 

At a subsequent time when that householder died, he obtained 
the wealth which was bequeathed by him. He established a 
family and became a very rib housebolder in that same city, 
and found pleasure in pious deeds of almegiving and other acta. 
‘Then one day the priests in their religious assembly bad a discussion 
in whish they remarked : 

“ Ah, surely the Teacher iv compassionate to men; this same 
youth also, who some time ago waa & forlorn child, now enjoys 
grest prosperity in all details and performs noble and good deeds.” 

The Teacher beard this and explained: “ Monks, he does not 
have suth great proeperity, you must know; but verily at tha end 
of this tife he shall be reborn in the Tivatimes heaven sa the son 
of Sakka, king of the gods, and he thal] attain great heavenly bliss.” 

When the priests and the multitude had heard that and had 
learned the event as reported, how the far-sighted Holy One nesisted 
that youth by gome thither to him there he had bean cast into the 
eharnel house of unburied bodies immediately at the moment of 
biy birth, they praised the Tescher’s excellenow af knowledge and 
narrated his activity in this affair, Thiy matter the redactora of 
the Holy Scriptures illuminate in the six following stanzaa : 

1. Of = wonderful nature ie the Buddha's knowledge, as 
we note in the manner that the Haly One expounded man: "Though 
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some have extensive righteousness, yet othera, to be sure, have 
Hmited merit.” 

2. This youth abandoned in a burial place passed the night 
in the enjoyment of his thumb; not would spirits nor reptiles 
injure the boy who had accomplished good deeds; the dogs too 
linked his feet; the crows and jackals made their rounds about him. 

4 locks of birds removed the filth of the womb, but the 
crows took the excretion from his eyes. There were no people 
who established protection for him or provided him with medicine 
or mustard fumigation. 

4. Not did they learn oven the moon's conjuction with the 
lunar mansion: not all the grains either did they scatter over such 
s one who had received the greatest misfortune in being brought 
at night and cast into the charnel house, 

&. He who is worshipped by gods and men saw him trembling 
like a lamp of butter, in a precarious oondition, with some Life 
remaining ; and when the Ono of great wisdonm had seen him, he 
declared: “This boy on account of hie money will become the 
foremost howseholder of this city.” 

Piovs Lares. 6 “ Whose religious vow ts this! Now 
what pious act ie thist Why doss this performer of good deeds 
suffer this punishment? Since a misfortune of euch a nosture 
has befallon him, he shall individually enjoy sach prosperity.” 

Now the way in which the Blessed One explained, az he was 
fed by the lay disciples, is made clear by the editors of the Holy 
BSeriptures ; 

7. ‘ The people did great honour to the Chapter of the monks 
with the Buddha at their head. On that occasion this one had a 
different opinion; he uttered s harsh and sinfol expression. 

8. "Since he had dispelled this thought and afterwards 
obtained joy and pesce of mind, for a week ho supported with rice 
grus] the Buddha as he dwelt at Jetavana. 

9. “ His is this religious vow; now hie is this pious act. For 
this performance of good deeds, this is the reqult. Since a mis- 
fortune of such a nature haa befallen him, be whol) individually 
enjoy such prosperity. 

10. “ He remaining here in this world for a century and pro 
vided with all pleasures, at the dissolution of his body in the future 
goes to companionship with Vasava (Indraj." 
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FIRST MAIL COACH IN ASIA. 
The Colombo-Kandy “ Roynl Mall.”’ 
By D. P. EB. Herriasacucat, 





“With ratiling eprings, and retking crocks, 
Piled up with mail bags on the boz, 
The (Randy) coach now comes in eight, 
Baising the dust a it jingles along, 
Chaaring 4 path thro’ the motley throng.” 

Few portions of the British territories have developed lines 
of communication with so rapid a progress as Coylon. Sir Emerson 
Tennent says ‘' no portion of British India can bear comparison 
with Ceylon, either in the extent or the excellence of its means of 
communication.”' Yot it is curious to reflect that over a century 
ago the grester part of the country was covered by thick forests, 
‘im which the elephant, the cheetah, and the bear roamed undis- 
turbed. There was nots single road of any extent, save a few path- 
ways which were the same as are given in some cf the Sandess 
Poems.* 

The two routes which were taken from Trincamalie and Co- 
lombo to Kandy, by Boyd and Mscdowal respectively, and which 
are indicated in a table of roads of the period given by Percival 
totally disappeared in lees than twelve nonths after they had been 
opened, and +we find that Captain Johnston had to employ guides 
to show him the road, and the guides themselves lost their way.” 
As regards bridges, there were none. All the rivers were forded 
by means of floating platforms made of heavy timber, or canoes 
‘The latter were co small that Europeans were loth to uss them.* 
Over rivulets, however, the Sinhalese constructed cane bridges. 
one of which Cordiner describes as “ono of the most curiously 





Geylen, VoL 1. p rat. 
& Cantine:, writing In 1307, expe " ecrictly epeitiog thore are no made fe the fale.” 

See Fol Lp, 15. Mr. Denko in hit Conus Review fot 1611 (p. 5), says” ta the Vine of the 
Kantyun tings oniers wore lard by the king thad ce one abould presume on pals of death 
to cut any rosde throngh tho tapasmable forerua, wider than was eniiches ter ane peteco to. 

S Marhalls Conpuast of Crp, 7. 4 

4 “And for that tress,” ays Thusberg,” they used three beats tied together, and. 
corited them with planks so a5 te fore & Renting baldgn'—Thuntbery’a Sava, 5. 195. 
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constrncted and most picturesque which could be conceived. 
The principal part of it was suspended by withes from the boughs 
of large trees." 


How little an idea can modern travellers have of what the 
difficulties of travelling in Ceylon must have been in the ante-road 
period, when one had to trudge days and days, with great personal 
inconvenience, over setaggy rocks, precipices and ravines, or had 
to be conveyed by palanquins, in which the traveller was carried 
over hot and trackless wastes on the shoulders of over-wearled 
men.* A very correct impression of the toil of travelling in those 
days may be gathered from An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, by 
Dr. John Davy, M.D., F. B.S, who was on the Medical Staff 
of the army in Ceylon from 1816-1820." | 


Though the Governors North and Brownrigg could not affect 
any improvements to the then existing lines of communication 
during the periods of their rule*—a great portion of which was 
spent in warfare and in organising a ayetem of Government.—ib 
fell to the lot of their succeszor, Sir Edward Barnes, 


* The best, the grestest an the roll 
‘Of those who here Vice-rogal sway 
Havo held sinte that oveniiul day 
When Lanka's line of Sovercigna ologed.'"* 
He perceived “ that the sums annually wasted on hill-forts and 
garrisons in the midst of wild foresta, might, with judicious ex- 
peniiture, be made to open the whole country by military roads, 
st once securing and enriching it. Before the close of his edminis- 
tration, he find the happiness of witnessing the reatisation of Hie 
orphan erie radius of the diverging lines, which he 
planned, either wholly o partially completed."'" One of 
those roads which were marvels of engineering skill and which, 
valuable in a military sense, were invaluable in opening up the 
country to industrial enterprise which it spread over the hills 





SA view of the brbdge alto given by Cordiner, Vol, TL p. 222 

& According to Goernmers! Gast of May 11, 1814, Slr Robert Erowurlgg mmde & 
Qoor round the [deel In 2 one-home chabe Be ett Colombo on February £4, 1414 and 
proceeded by Arippo, Jadinas, Trincomalie to Hatticaloa which tar treche’ om April 30, 

7 tr. 3. B, Lewia’ erilele on “ Some Vebdeles of Geplon," appearing in the X'mas Wom- 
ber of Ties of Ceylon, 1020, gives an interesting eeoount of the wheeled trac ut this periods 

& Governot North © said to heve otdered 4 narvey of the existing Hees of eommuniention 
etth a view to improvement. Alter the rebellion of 1917 had bees qaelled, Gover Drown 
rigg Teolred to penetrate, by a milltery ond, to the boart of the mountain mgion b 

ob. W. Sheen's Enwehba, pp. $0-51. 
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called “ the Simplon of the East.'1! 

On this road, it may be mentioned, ran the Royal Mail Coach, 
the first postal and passenger vehicle of the kind established in 
India, and (according to that eminent journalist and litterutsur, 
the late Mr. A.M. Ferguson, C:M.G.), in the whole of Asia ‘3 

Lest we soon forget an institution which for a period not far 
short of thirty-six years did good service to the Colony, especially 
in carrying up the country " the shoals of planters and loads of 
specie which have converted the once deadly and dangerous Kan- 
disn forests—in which British soldiers periahed like rotten-sheep— 
into healthy and frnitfel gardens,"""* it may be worth while putting 


His Excalloncy Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, whose adminis. 
tration was distinguished by the Hberality of the measures davisad 
and carried out, finding Sir Edward Barnes’ preat road made to 
his hand, encouraged tho establishment of a Coach by a Joint Stock 
Company. In December, 1831, it was therefore proposed that two 
light four-wheeled carriage should run daily between Colombo 
and Kandy, and the following prospectus waa jayusd — 

“Tt is that two light 4 wheeled shall run 
daily, Seber KantyiniGee one leaving Oatd am, 
and the other leaving Kand at the eame hour every morning, 
The j to be peri in about 14 hours from Colambo to 
Resity. oni ia05 bose to Colombo. 

No hee emineeisintended to carry the mail, and light parcel 

| “Xt is proposed that.auificient number of horses shall be ready 
st each station for the private carriages of travelleru This, how. 
being the exebne th the future demand ; the present object 
being the establishment a public carriage 

“The capital required for this ) (calculated at £2,000) 
is to be raised by shares of £50 moe The undertaking will not 
calculsted to be sufficient to detray the estimated oost of the outit 
£670, and ulso the expenditure for the first year, estimated at £1,085, 
These sums, with £365 for wear and tear, will amouut to £2,000, 
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"The entire mansgement of the concern to be vested in s 
committee of 5 persons, viz : 3 st Colombo, one at Kandy, and one 
at an intermediate station on the road. The accounts to be balan- 
eed and laid before the shareholders, once every year by the com. 
mittee, bot a majority of the shareholdera may démand a statement 
of their affairs at the end of every quarter. 

Tickets for seats and for post horses to be procured; and 


received and booked at the Post Offices of Colombo and F 
Tickets for intermediate distances will also be issued by proper 
persons on the road. 


"Aa an undertaking of soextensive a nature will require some 
time for its complete arrangement, it is in contemplation to establish 
B one-horee carriage, a3 soon az possible, for the accommodation 
of the public, Of this, diac notice will be given in the M@azette, 
5 ABA abpec ent will guarantee to the ap pheesnie tecedy ac, ance 

8 5 years, provided that the lettera during that period 
be oasrlad! af (ha sala ose fixed. 

“Government will receive 230 per annum in lieu of all tolls 
Shrlyrdary epienir Legit pas fatima: 

: rs exceed 7 per cent. 
‘ital subscribed, a sum Gal to the extebliahad tolln will be 
to the Government the profits fall below 7 per cent.""** 

Hiz Excellency Sir Wilmot Horton with most of the Civil 
and Military servants of the Colony took shares in the Joint Stock 
Ca., then formed, and, as onn of the most Interesting results from 
referring to the list of original shareholders ig the roll of familiar 
insert it here’ : 


Shares £ Shares £ 

nor = - 6 00 Kickwiek ae .. | 8 

Sir J. Wilson -» 2 100 Dr. Kinnis  .. -. 2 60 
Hon. RB. Boyd,Esq. .. 2 100 Mr. Power }, Don Solomon 

Dina Modliar 3 1 60 

Hon. W. Granville, Esq. 1 50 Coleone] Hamilton -» | 8 

Mr. Tufnell .. -. £ 200 Captain Schneider . | 60 

» Layard .. «» 1 60 Colonel Clifford - Lb 60 

» Anstrother -. 2 100 Osptain Pearson 1 50 

» Wright .. 1 50 Mr. Armour .. i 50 

» Brownrigg 1 50 ,, Vanderwick ». E 60 
» Wilmot 1 60 C0. De Seram Modliar and 

others “ - &t 

‘Turnour -. | 60 Mutusamy .. -- LL oO 


| 





1a Cwplon Literary Bepisier, Vol. ¥, p. 222 
i, Mid 
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Shares £ Sharea £ 

Sergeant Davidson .. 2 100 0. Joyatileke Modliar and 
others ° «» 1 60 
Captein Stannns = ws 50 ‘The Int. and nd. Adigars 1 60 
Dr. Forbes .. .. 1 60 Srd Adigarand otherChiefs1 50 


In tho Ceylon Almanack of 1834 we observa that the following 
gentlemen then composed the Committee of Management of the 
Kandy Coach :-— 


Dr. Forbes Capt. Pearson 

Col. Hamilton W. H. Rough, Esq. 

Hon. Geo, Turnour Lieut. Atchison 

H. Tufnell, Esq. Capt. Parke, See, and Treagr. 


Clerks —Mr, Van Twest, Colombo; Mr. Keith, Handy. 


The following instructions were issued by the Committes to 
be strictly observed by the drivers of the Coach :— 


lL. The harness, horses’ shoes, and linch must be care. 
ely sreenen Wer Soe Server Panes enxonehn sie ters 
also on arriving at each station, before the horses 
are put into the stable. 
The « must on no account leave the box to attempt 
to drive from any other part of the carriage. 
The coach Sonal fever bi-Ciioah a) 6 Fate exiendiner ©: 
Wisneras there: coachman 
ver are nO passengers, an extra oF 
phenpeise ashen apr ae tilincaptetahede 
The drivers are on no account to take person on 
sachdeyete Neandbeedt gt with a ticket. 
Drivers are strictly prohibi om receiving any gratuity 
from pamengers, they being amply paid by the prop- 
Se tell re Slnoniaoncl csv aha eek ant teeta as 


way will be dismissed on the forfeit all poy 
Sin os him from the establiahneent"1* 


Hardly two months elapsed since the idea of establishing 
® Mail Coach was first originated when the whole scheme was put 
into active operation. On Ist February, 1832, a light four-wheeled 
carriage drawn by one horse started fram Colombo to Mahshens 
(@ distance of about 37} miles), whence it returned to Colombo, 
and here are the editorial comments on the event appearing in the 
Colombo Journal of February, 4th., 1832 :— 


"So the Mail Coach hos at last started, antl the road to the 
interior in now opened to anyons who can muster () shillings; in 


a fF me o fe 


=] 





18. Cafembe Journal, 1832. p. dd. 
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this scheme at all events, we have taken the lead of all India, and 
shown what energy and perseverance may effect in intr i 
English mannera and customs into this remote quarter of the globe. 

* We eresurethat our readera willjoim wish usin con tulating 
the Propristers and Managers on the suecessful ut of their 
tiforts; the practicability of the scheme may now be considered 
aa proved: we understand that the distance to Mahahena. ST} 
miles, has been performed in 6 hours, and the Kandy mails are in 
consequence delivered full 3 hours earlier than had been the casa 
befare, Rare nec dec fod eilk he Pha, and 
the carriage being provided wi mps, but little danger can 
ensue from the darkness of the night, particularly as the coschman 
must soon become perfectly well acquainted with the road. We 
have authority for stating that it is intended to continue tho 
establishment along the whole road to Kandy, aa soon as horses 
can be procured and the stables erected, and hopes are entertained 
rai adh ve dahette fash a pact l Aa As 
everything that has as yet bean di meets with our fi appro- 
bation—and Saco facti, qui nie coepit, habel—it remains 
with the publio to show wh they are disposed to encourage 
60> novel an establishment," . 

In July, 1832, the daily carriage to Mahahena was discontinued 
and, instead of it, the Mail Coach ran the whole distance to Kandy 
2 times® week, It started on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridaya 
from Colombo, and Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays from Kandy, 
leaving the coach office in Colombo precisely at § a.m. and the 
Office at Kandy at 4a.m. One hour was-allowed for bath and 
breakfast at Mahahena “ Royal Hotel,'’ which was opened under the 
superintendence. of the Committee for mansging the Mail Coach 
and which laid in & large stock of everything necessary for the 
conreniente and refreshment of traveller. 

Passengera fares and parcel rates wore au follows!" :-— 


Fares. 
a dh 
“ From Colombo to Kandy : 
[ngide Seats i 2 00 
Driver's Seat .. = 1 10 oO 
From Colombe or Kandy to Mahahens - ; 
Inside Seats Fr «+ 1 30 0 
Driver's Seat, , - - O 165 O 
From Colombo to Utuankansia : 
Inside Bente .. 5 » | bo 
. Driver's Seat .. a + 1 6 0 
From Utuankanda to Kandy and vice versa: 
Inside Seata .. i. ~ © 6 0 
Driver's Seat .. =f 0 '& 0 


eS 


Ti, Colembo Jesraul, Daly 7, 182 


Ko cherge wl be mae for any ‘a not exoeed- 
ing 5 Ibe. Any weight over that ie caged at the rate of 
2d. per 


Poreels. 
From Colombo to Randy. £ « d. 
Not exceeding 2 Ibs. 0 0 6 
Above? and not exoseding “diba. ° : a 
sia vate ten’ ndint ns * 
All abore t2 r lb, 
From Colombo or Kandy to Mabahena and cud jenerciaitiale glubione 
Not exceeding 2 «. 6 0 6 
adores er noe en pemrig 2 he te 7 : : 


pil ieniuear axseading she bhove weighs Sai per Ihe 

It may not be uninteresting to follow the Mail-Coach route 
from the Maritime Capital to that of the interior. From Colombo 
to the Bridge of Boats'*acrom the Kolani-ganga, tho distance is 
3} milea To Mahara, where there was s Rest House, 5 miles. 
To the Mail Gonch station of Koaruppe, 6% milea, Thence to 
the rest-house at Henarstgoda, 2 miles. To Kalagedihens, Muail- 
coach station, about 5 miles. To Veyangods reat-house, 3 miles. 
‘To Weweldeniya (Mail-Coach station), about 4} miles. To Ambe- 
pussa'® rest-house, 6} milee: To the mail-nosch station of Amban- 
pitiya, through Mahshena, 9} miles, To Utuankanda? "rest-house 
and mail-ooach station, 8} miles. To Kadugannawa?! rest-houge, 
about.7 miles. To Poradeniya, 6} miles, and thence to Kandy, 
4 miles. 

Major Forbes, in his Bleren Years in Ceylon, hails joyfully 
the ers of the coach in these terms ;— 

"From Colombo 1 returned to Eandy by the mail-coach, 
aud remarked the immense improvement that had penned Dae 
in the face of the country near the gres t road which wns 
“harika aciiact of Lis Rawasd Beane When I first 
Kandy in Soa askc like yea vinttnaghed: a tlle eetnecten Seseabed 
whiob had been overcome, or were in progress of removal, could not 


SS SS Sa ates Se 
La, The Bridge of Bosts was comptructed fe 16S by Lt Genk From. Mh coried the 
wile of Ube Kandy oad teas fot £3 yeas tf was rplacod is 195 by tbe Victoria Biden 
NE a ee ere ences Ot tas iota 
1. Tensor coils eer pinks sacr Of cies tuisahabcccay temaeuedt Neeke whaie APD 
eoquired & bad rmown trom the ettractlons of te pcenery and the pestilent levers hy which 
the focality @ infested “—Vel IL 5 15% 
2. oe erred nerve yah aperrsar el eeagene er pmpadarc fF ms men Sgper4 
Marieer, [0 te eal thot Sardis ceed to turn back tho Mai) coach Ip coerce of this 
a5 erpeditign was ect was bent aging! hia which led to bis esptars om Tist March, 1864, by Mr. ¥. BR; 
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he overlooked : The rock whioh had been blasted. the embankments 


that had been raised, were then bare ; and the forests through which 


viously seen the country ; for the shnttered rocks and huge embank- 
ments were overgrown with vegetation, and the dense forest had 
almost disappeared from the vicinity of the road, In place of the 
rumbling ford and ferry of the Mah: we crossed an elegant 
bridge at Mawanella, tho design af Captaim, now Licut.-CoL, Brown, 
B.E., and, instead of the clumay ferry-boat at Peradeniya, a light 
and elegant arch of satin-wood, fwo hundred and five fest in length, 
apanned the Mahaweli-ganga.”*2 

Sir Edward Barnes and family, whilst ona visit to the Fsland 
in March 1834,** went up to Kandy by the Mail Coach: and Sir 
Wilmot Horton, at a dinnor given in honour of Sir Edward at the 
Race-stand on the Galle Face (Colombo), is reported to have said 
that he had the pleasure of travelling with Sir Edward Barnes in 
the mail to Kandy and witnessed the delight with which he viewed 
the perfection of the road and those bridges, of which he himeslf 
had been the projector—undertakings, not anly great in themselves, 
but also of vast importance, the keystone to commerce and pras- 
perity of the Island, ay mainly contributing to a developmont 
of its internal resourcea,2* 

The Coach consisted of a sort of * family Bandy,’ or, ow this 
kind of nondeseript conveyunce waa designated, a ‘Sigrum Po,’ 
which carried four besides the driver, and one outside and was drawn 
by two horses.** And here, perhaps, it may not be unacceptable 
to have an extract from Sirr’s Ceylon ani the Cingulese, that may 
serve aso general representation of the Mail Coach. 

“ The Royal Mails in Ceyion,"' he saya, ‘are placed upon four 
wheels, and look like—what ? nothing to be seen in Europe now, 
but the vehicles huve a alight affinity with, and bear u faint resem. 
blance to, the lower half of an antiquated English stage connly, 
cutting off the upper half, and detaching the doors. ‘The seat for 
the driver is attached to the coach, so that his back, and those of the 
parsengers on the front seat, touch. ‘The roof is made of leather, 
painted white and varnished. lined with cotton, und supported 








eh Vol. iL pp ee & Jad 

zl. ia 1e01 Sy SSward Barnes ett Ceyton for fodts to assume the office of Commander 
loeChted, but te LEE be thew the pest ep true difteresse of epudos whieh eprang up with the 
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by four slender iron rods, which shake with every jolt of the 
coach. To this roof, lesthern curtains are hung, which can be 
either drawn to protect the passenger from the sun or rain, or 
rolled up to admit o free passage to the air. The roof of this ante- 
diluvian production projects over the driving seat thus covering 
seven persons, namely, the passengers in the body of the conveyance, 
the driver, and whoever may be seated at his side, and the horse- 
keeper, who indiscriminately perches hinmwelf on the top of the 
luggage, stands on the fixed protruding iron step or clings to any 
part of the vehicle most convenient to seize hold of.’*** 

The coachmen employed in the early days of the Coach seem 
to have been Englishmen, though the Malays were somctimes 
allowed to drive. The Sinhalese having very little idea of the horse, 
the horsekeepers were recruited from the coast with such results 
that Mr. J. P. Lewis remarks: " The Sinhalese want of cupacity 
in everything connected with the horse still remains s characteristic 
of that race, but the Tamil horackeeper has progressed, and he 
is now allowed to drive, sometimes with disastrous results, but 
usually with eafety."** 

In the old coach days residents at any distance from the coach. 
offices had to be up at the smal! hours of the morning in order to be 
in time for the Coach, and it not. infrequently happened that the 
passengers were put to much inconvenience owing to the lack of 
punctuality on the part of coachmen. The reader may here be 
treated with a Pickwickian description of a scene in a Coach-office 
given by the writer above quoted: 

“ We reach the office,”’ says Sirr, “is boas cloniotpien tanteae 
the dim light of s coooa-nut oil lamp is seen glimnm acing Crome 
the crevices of the portal. Nok S seen ae Med 
dwelling ; all are, or appear to be, buried in sleep, and the Coach 
also is in a state of tranquillity, mugly ensconced in the verandah, 
and under the vehicle are com ortably sing two natives. These 
sartifices to the drowsy god are r ue ae personal ineutta, 


ete Seren slumbers, for the sake 
‘alg 
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pared forthwith, calling loudly for the horsekeepere. These 

men are etill revelling in the arms of Morpheus under the 

and, despite the reiterated shouts of their master, continue to 
dose. Finding words useless, and patience exhausted, physical 
force ia resorted to, and, by dint of sundry manipulations in the 
region of the ribs, the dormant faculties of the horsekeepers are 
aroused, and orders being given in some anintelligible Jargon 
(to us}, away they start in quest of the horses , the master sasisting 
the r ing awakened domestive to pull the Coach out of the 
verandah,” ** 

When the coach was first started by the enterprising gentlemen, 
it was horsed by selections from the local market, the maximum 
price for » horee being fixed at £25. In these circumstances the 
stable thus got together formed a ‘Cave of Adullam' for Ceylon 
horses, for the discarded hack, the cast trooper and vicious nags were 
enlisted in the service. Startling incidents of a journey by coach 
are recorded by many 2 traveller. There was generally a changs 
of horses at every eight or nine miles, and of the eight pairs that « 
traveller used to sit behind in a single journey, no one pair could 
be pronounced steady. Either they bit, or they kicked, or they 
jibbed, or they stood on their hind legs, or sat down upon them. 

One pair, according to that smusing writer on Ceylon, Lieut, de 
Butts, stood fast when “ the seks J ete mode waa to attach 
a long rope to one of the fore legs the refractory charger, and 
having beat wp for volunteers amongst the natives, to haul awsy 
upon the game; while one thus engaged the enemy in front, 
another detachment vexed his rear with such missiles and weapona 
as to be at hand.””?* 


Sir Guilford Molesworth, at one time the Director-General 
of the Railway and Director of Public Works of Ceylon, in his 
interesting article entitled '' Ceylon im the Sixties," which appeared 
in the X’mas number of the Times of Ceylon for 1922, spesking of 
the coath horses, ssys that “ in some cases a fire had to be lighted 
under them, which, in one case, induced them to move on only a 
few fest, with the result that the Coach was burned.” 

And it in said that when once these horses were got to start 
the sole object of the driver seemed to have been in those ‘good 
old days’ to keep them galloping at full speed till they had performed 
their stage. if the Coach was badly horsed, the horses were so 


hadly treated that a writer on Ceylon feeli y remarks that " more 
gross ignorance in the management of t noble animal itself, 
and more wilful cruelty, | never saw p In England I 


should have had the greatest satisfaction in handing over every 
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driver and horeekeeper that drove and abused the horses during 
the ten or twelve stages from Colombo to Kandy, to the ' Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’ and! should have done 
#0 with a perfect confidence in their conviction."”?' 

Ex passant, it may here be mentioned that another writer saya 
“it is amusing to hear the remarks of the horsekeepers along the 
road upon the horses which bear the names of the persons from 
whom they were bought.—There are for instance Turnour, Wode- 
house, Saunders, Lee, &o., which afford a fine scope for satire.”*** 

Apropos of our subject it may be recorded for general infor- 
mation that a Bullock Mail, believed to be the first of its kind, 
was established by Modaliyar Perera of Mahara in July, 1840. 
It ran between Colombo and Kandy for upwards of 6 months, 
leaving Colombo every seeond evening at & o'clock, and arrived at 
Kandy about | p.m. the next day; and leaving Kandy the same 
evening, returned to Colambo the next afternoon. It was somewhat 
of the same model ss the Horse-mail and carried three passengers 
with the driver, and was drawn by single bullocks, which ran four. 
mile stages.** 

_ "Competition is the soul of business, and accordingly we 
find that no sooner waa it firet rumoured in 1843, that another 
Horse-coach was about to start between Colombo and Kandy, 
than the proprietors of the Royal Mail resolved upon starting a 
Coach every day both ways, and about this time they commenced 
importing coaches built to order in London, while they procured 
their horses from Bombay and Australia.** Nothing daunted, 
however, the new Company which consisted of Messrs. J. C. Orloff 
(Manager), J. P. Wolff, J. De Fransz, Jamsetjee Jamasjeo, C. F 
Fernando, B. Sapoorjeo, and Misses M. ©. Orloff and P. Wolff, 
established a rival couch called the “ Kandy Commercial Coach " 
on Slst July, 1843. ‘This Coach, however, did not continue to run 
longer than 24 years. The traffic proved insufficient for the support 
of two Coaches, and moreover, the '' Commercial ~ did not secure 
the Government adbsidy for carrying the mails, and in consequence 
had to pay all tolls. The Company quickly collapsed. The concern 
was purchased by the Royal Mail Company for £670, and the old 
“ Royal Mail Coach " was left undisputed master of the situation? * 
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It is said that later attempts to establish a rival Coach shared the 
same fate. 

In 1847, Captain W. T. Layard purchased all the shares and 
became the sole proprietor of the Coach. In 1857, Capt. (later 
Colonel) Byrde and Col. Layard became the owners of the establiab- 
ment, and they again transferred it to a Company in 1860, 

In 1962, a second Coach or Night Mail commenced to run, 
and just before the Railway to Ambepussa was opened, the Colombo 
and Kandy Coach was in its prime, well-horsed and well-driven. 

In view of the change from Coach to Railway which the lat 
of August, 1867, marked, the proprietors of the Kandy Coach 
sold the stock and good-will for the sum of £2,600 to the proprietors 
ef the Galle Coach. 

Lastly we may state that, with all the grand equestrian exhi- 
bitions which the passengers enjoyed in those days, there were 
very few accidents tothe Coach. There are on record but three 
or four serious accidents, and in these not a single life was loat. 
We suppose this result was due principally to the moderate pace 
at which the Coaches were driven. 

In this eketch of the first Mail Coach started in Asia, we have 
not only endeavoured to rescue from oblivion an institution made 
obsolete by the introduction of the Railways to Ceylon, but also 
to get together the information regarding it which has butherto 
been scattered. 
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WHEN NORTH WAS GOVERNOR. 
By J. P. Lewis, o.s.o., ¢.¢.8 ( Retired.) 





A book published in 1920, Memoirs of the Arbuthnote of Kin- 
kardineshire and Aberdeenshire, by Mra, P.S, M. Arbuthnot 
gives waglimpse of Colombose it waa under the first British 
Governor, the Hon. Frederic North, after he had been at the 
head of the administration of the Colony for three years, 


The Arbuthnols. 


For two seions of the Arbuthnot family had been selected by 
him for appointment to posta in that administration ; one of them 
kept a Diary,and that Diary isin possession of the grandson of the 
dinrist, Mr. P.S.M. Arbuthnot. ‘The book has heen compiled by 
the wife of the utter, It contains several extracts from the Diary. 

The Hon. Frederico North, as soon as he had, to hit great 
relief, got rid of HughCleghorn as Chief Secretary, nominated for 
that appointment wnother Scotchman, Robert Arbuthnot, a son 
of Robert Arbuthnot (Second) of Haddo, Rattray. Thereupon 
the new Chief Seorctary, after the manner of his countrymen, 
bethought himself of his relatives,and applied for the appointment 
of a younger brother, George, as Deputy Secretary. This, through 
© Mr. North's kindness," he obtained, and az George remarks in 
a letter dated Ist Ootober, 1801, “ it is of all others that which 
J like the best, and in which (if 1 do aot Hatter myself) I may be 
of most wee." 

The brothors went out to Ceylon by the East Indiaman, the 
Henry Dundas, named after the Secretary of State, and arrived af 
Golomboonthe 10th af September, 1801. George, who seems to 
have had the more active mind af the two, kept a Diary during 
the voyage and after, and from it we learn that, awaiting 
their arrival, "' several gentlemen were standing on the Beach, 
one of whom who L alterwards found to be Mr. Fraser, the 
Accountant-Genoral took me to his house, and then carried me 
in hie Gig to the Governor's Country House; about two milve from 
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the town.’ This ‘Country House” must have been the Governor's 
“Villa at Hulftadorp, deseribed by Cordiner, Mr Thomas 
Fraser of the Madras Civil Service had been Civil Auditor and 
Accountant-General since 1799, but he returned to Madras at 
the end of 1501 or beginning of 1802, ond was snoceeded in the 
former post by cither James Scott Hay or Samuel Tolfrey, both 
of whom had arrived in the same ship as the Arbuthnots, and 
in the latter by Robert Boyd who arrived four months later 
by the Manship, which brought to the shores of Ceylon the iil. 

starred Major Davie, Chief Justice Sir ©. & Carrington, Mr. 

Justice Edmund Henry Lushington, ond another batch of 
civilians. 


Here it may be remarked that in the Henry Dundas, besides 
the two Arbuthnots, there were about a dozen “ Civil Servants 
and Writers,” of all ages from sixteen to double that age—George 
Arbuthnot was 29—and thatamong them were Alexander Wood, 
who became Sir Alexander Wood, one of Sir Thomas Maitland's 
favourite officials inthe Levant, and John D'Oyly, the first Resident 
of Kandy, orientalist and baronet. But George Arbuthnot, who 
was in their company for months on the voyage, never mentions 
one of them in hia diary. 

Robert Arbuthnot was the bearer of a despatch from the Hon. 
Henry Dundas to Governor North on the subject of the qualifica- 
tions of these candidates for the Ceylon Civil Service, and of the 
remainder of them who were to follow by the Mansiip, and he 
seems to have gone first to the Seeretariat, bat did not succeed 
in finding the Governor there. ButGeorge had better tuck, for the 
Governor was at homeand received him” with much kindness," 
and he ‘'remained (te-a-it& with him for shoat four hours,” 
before his brother arrived, who ‘was soon followed by Mr. Tolirey 
nod hiv son.” Both Samuel Tolfrey ond his son, Edward, 
had been fellow passengers of the Arbuthnots, but there does not 
seem to have been any co-operation between the Arbuthnots 
themuelves or between them and the Tolfreys in their arrangements 
for getting out to the Governor at hia country house. 

Robert Arbuthnot had a short and uneventful career. in Ceylon. 
He became, in addition to Chief Seeretary, a Judge of the Lesser 
Court af Appeal, and on the embodiment on 8th March, 1803, of 
the " Colombo Militia, Major Commandant, He accompanied 
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the Governor to the Pearl Fishery of 1902, and after it on his tour 
to Jaffna, Pomt Pedro, Trincomalee, Mullaittivu, through the 
Vanni to Chilaw, and thence back to Colombo. He was with him 
too on his tour through the Seven Korales st the end of April, 
1805, which ended in the interview with Pilame Talawwa at Damba- 
deniya which nearly bad a tragic ending. He retired exactly 
five years alter his arrival in Ceylon, to an oblivion which even 
Memoirs of the Arbuthnots has failed to dispel. 


His younger brother had all the shrewdness with which the 
Socoteh are usually credited, and also, as appears from his subse- 
quent carcer, great business capacity. He writes to his friend: 
” The salary attached to my office is £1,000 year, of which I think 
I shall be able to asve onc-half, but I must endeavour to lay up 
something more.” He was not however satisfied with his prospects. 
and was looking about “ to see if there were any trade that might 
be carried on to advantage, and I have been attracted by one 
which f think might be managed without any impropriety in my 
present situation.” He goes on to describe " the prospects of « 
trade in gold with the Coast of Coromandel.” For at thi time 
gold was extremely rare in Ceylon, the currency being entirely of 
copper end, for large sums, paper, “If gold coins were obtained 
in Coromandel, they could be diposed of in Ceylon at 4 considerable 
premium,” and this traflic appeared to him as " both simple and 
lucrative," 

To embark on it he wanted a gum of £2,000, and he suggested 
that this sum be advanced to him by the friend to whom he was 
writing, J. Trotter of the firm of hankers, Coutts andCo. It may 
be noted here that there was a connection between the North and 
Coutts families, for the Hon. Frederio’s elder brother, the then 
Earl of Guildford. married a daughter of Mr. Thomas Coutts, But 
Mr. Trotter does not seem to have responded with the alacrity 
that was expected of him; for in little more than a year, George 
Arbuthnot, although he hed considerably exceeded his estimate 
of possible savings, and had managed to eave £700 out of his salary 
of £1,000, which, he thinks, was “ pretty well’’ (letter dated 2rd 
January, 1803), accepted an appointment in Laaton & Co., Madras 
Bankers. He left Ceylon for Madras in October, 1802, on « vinit, 
presumably to make arrangements for taking up his new post. 
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He returned to Colombo on 9th February, and resigned the Ceylon 
Civil Service on 20th April, 1803. 

His visit to Madras was made in company with John Angus, 

who had been about six months longer in the Civil Service than him- 
self and who apparently resigned it at the same time, for Angus 
did not return to Ceylon: Angus's appointment at this time 
was that of Sitting Magistrate of the Pettah in which he had auo- 
ceeded the Corsican, Anthony Bertolacei, only about two months 
before. They made the voyage to Madras in a brig called the 
Caloutta, 
The next twenty years of George Arbuthnot’s life were spent 
at Madras, where he founded the firm of Arbuthnot & Co., which 
has ever since, I believe, been associated with that city. He 
acted there as Agent for the Ceylon Government. He married at 
Madras on 26th April, 1810, Eliza, daughter of Donald Fraser, 
solicitor, of Inverness, He made so much money that in 1824 
be purchased the Surrey property of Elderslie in the parish of 
Ockley, and rebuilt andenlerged the house. He died thereon ard 
November, 1843, in his 7st year. 

The few passages in his Diary and letters relating to Ceylon 
are interesting aa relating to the first deoade of British rule. He 
describes the 


Colombo Bungaiow 
of the tine — 

“A house is a long strip of building consisting of a suite of 
rooms Communicating one with another, and each Room has also 
& door of communication to the Verandah or Long Gallery, which 
extends the whole length of the building on both sides, and which, 
although sheltered from the rain, admits the wind on all sides, 
and gives thorough drafts of air to all the apartments. These 
verandahs are supported by clumsy wooden posts, but had they 
been built by Italians instead of Dutch architects, there would 
probably be Tuscan or Doric columns. " 

This is the typical Dutch bungalow of the Pettah or Galle or 
Jaffna, but the Deputy Secretary was evidently bitten with the 
prevailing taste for classical architecture, or he would not have been 
so severe on the nest wooden pillars which are an appropriate 
feature of the tropical Dutch style, or wished to replace them with 
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the plastered aham “ Tuscan or Doric columns" which suc- 
ceeded them under the British. 

But there was ane good point about the Colombo Bungalows, 
their coolness. 

“The houses in Colombo are the strangest looking, unfurnished 
and unfinished places that can be imagined, but they are extremely 
well contrived far coolness.” But there were no ‘ up-stairs’ 
bungalows (to use the Ceylon term), 

“In the whole city of Colombo, there is only one house of two 
stories, which is inhabited by General Maodowall.” This was 
probably the house at Grand Pass built by the last Dutch Governor, 
which overlooked the Kelani' But I think the General lived for 
a time at ‘ Government House’ in the Fort, now St. Peter's Church. 
Perhaps Colombo tradition can say. 


The Climate of Colombo. 


This, strange to say, he praises. “In the morning there is 
a freahnoss in the air that is quite delightful, and although the heat 
during the day is generally greater than we have it in England, 
yet there are here so many precautions taken against it, that upon 
the whole I do not think one can feel so much oppressed as you 
do on a hot July day in our own Country.” With regard to this 
conclusion one can only say that England or Scotland must bave 
got much colder in the last 120 years | 


He is very severe too on the 
Regime of the Dutch Company. 


“You cannot imagine anything equal to the Ignorance, 
Pride, Incapacity and Brutality of the late Government of this 
Country under the Hollanders. The whole system of their legis- 
Iation was founded on the maxim ‘Oppose the natives,’ and to be 
‘sure, they acted up to that doctrine to ita fullest extent. These 
enlightened Rulers had « particular dread that the natives wished 
to enjoy some of the Comforts of Life, such os Light, Air and 
Shelter, and when Mr. North first arrived he received petitions 
from various quarters to grant permission to make windows in 
the Houses and to roof them with Tiles instead of Leaves. His 
answer was that he granted the permission required, and hoped 
soon to see every House in the Island with Windows, and as many 
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of the owners as could bear the expence sheltered from the weather 
with Tiles, or in any manner the Petitionera might find to their 
taste and convenience ; with which concession the Dutch Burghers 
were extremely scandalised. The Dutch Government hed prohi- 
bited the people from making windows in their houses or tiling the 
roofs of them.” Herein it copied the Kings of Kandy in the 
treatment of their subjects. 


Governor North and his difficulties. 

In «& letter dated 17th September, 1802, addressed to Lord 
Glenberrie, George Arbuthnot remarks : 

“Mr. North had many conflicting anxieties to disturb him. 

He had to deal with complaints from the Home Government, 
inefficiency and corruption among hia staff, and many other diffi- 
culties,” 
Speaking of a letter which the Governor had recently received 
from Lord Hobart, who had wanted him to apply a " Geddes Axo" 
and had insisted on drastic economies in the administration of 
the Island, Arbuthnot says.— 

“ Although conveying an assurance of the King’s continued 
approbation, and of general Compliment from his Lordship,” 
(it is} ‘by no meansa Sugar Plum.” Headds: 

* Notwithstanding that to his Lordship’s observations on the 
general principle are joined some Retrenchments which cannot 
fail to be painful to Mr. North, yet I must say I am glad that Lord 
H. has been so explicit; and that he has put his Finger on particular 
objects rather than if he had made general complaint of our Extra- 
vagance ; and not told us expressly in what. points he thought usso." 

After dealing with various complaints in Lord Hobart’s letter, 
George Arbuthnot quotes * Boyd’ as saying that “the Governor, 
although as desirous to save the publio Purse as any Man can be 
—and God knows, infinitely more 20 than he is to save his own— 
does not like to be preached Economy, either in the one or the 
other; nevertheless he has taken Lord Hobart’s lecture on the 
subject fully as well . could be expected, and I daresay his Lord- 
ship will have no canse to complain of his wishes being neglected." 


Civil Service Retrenchmonts. 


Arbuthnot goes on to detail some retrenchments Mr. North 
had written to propose to Lord Hobart s few days before his letter 
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arrived. A saving of £13,000 o yoar was proposed im the Ciril 
Service charges, and after describing alterations suggested in the 
Revenué Board and the Supreme Court, he adda: " The Governor 
in hia letter to Lord Hobart eays that he will propos thees Alter 
ations and Reforms on the Civil Death of the present Incumbents. 


The Boyds. 


Tt is impossible to amy now which of the two Boyds is 
‘intended—for there were two Boyd brothers ag well as two 
Arbuthnota engaged in administering the affairs of the Colony,— 
whether it was Robert Boyd whohsd oome out by the Manship 
and had succeeded Thomas Fraser as Civil and Military Accountant. 
General, or William Boyd, who had accompanied the Governor to 
Ceylon, had been his Private Secretary, had acted as Chief Secre- 
tary until relieved by Robert Arbuthnot ond by George as 
Deputy Secretary; and wae now Vice-Treasurer- buh from his 
intimate knowledge of North's feelings on the mbjeot of this 
despatch, it was probably the latter. The “ Civil Deaths" that 
ocourred before North relinquished his administration two years 
later were thove of Thomas Fraser, John Angus and George 
Arbuthnot himself, but 1 do not know that any of their appoint- 

Lord Glenberria, it should hare been explained, waa Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, and a brother-in-law of North. 

More Arbuthnots. 

In later times two more Arbuthnote came out to Ceylon 
One was Lieutenant Colonel ©. G. J. Arbuthnot, who was in com. 
mand of one of the line regiments quartered in the Island in the 
Thirties—the 78th, the 68th, or the 07th—and who left in 1837 ; 
and the other that distinguished Poninsular officer, Major-General 
Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.T., K.C.B., who was in command af 
the troops from 1833 to 1843. Hoe belonged to an Irish branch 
af the family. 


HOATSON'S SINHALESE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


Wrre [ytropvcTios asD NOTES BY T. Peron. 


(Continued from Vol. VIII, Part I11, Page 255-) 





(" abu” is a general term for gourds, ete. Moon cites eight 
" «pecies " and six varieties of " Labu "' in his Sinhalese Catalogue. 
Clough (p. 545) gives “ Labba,—pumpkin gourd, long gourd} ses 
Labugediya,"" and under the latter name, “ Labugediya,—Cucurbila 
pepo.” “ Diya tabu" is Lagenaria vulgare Ser. ; “ Ratu-laba,” 
Cucurbita moschata. None of our botanical lists gives & Sinhalese 
name for Cucurbita Pepo L., which is not grown in the low-country. 
Hoatson, in the recipes, gives " Labu '"—common pumpkin, by 
which he may mean C. moschata, 0. mazima, or Benineasa cerifera. 
The last-named is the Cucurbita Pepo of Roxburgh.) 

120, Lapel mal Cocos nucifera 

["' La Pol mal” is young or immature coconut Hower. “ La" 
=young or unripe; " Pol coconut. Hoatson in the recipes 
gives" Lapol mal” as Artocarpus integrifolia.] 

[Lavenia erecia Willd. is Adenostemma wiscowum Foret. 
neither Moon nor Trimen cites » Sinhalese name for this species. 
W. Ferguson, tn [il to Trimen, stated; "I onoe got from Kalutara, 
Lavenia evetia under Lavema a4 ite native name.'' The plant 
was recorded by Sherard (Ray, Hist, Piant., If], 217), who edited 
Hermann'a Museum Zeylanicum, as "Chrysanthemum zeylanioum 
Lavenia dictum."’] 

131, Lunw Murias Sodas 

[* Lunw,"—salt (Clough, p- 550). Murias Sodae is Sodiam 
Chloride, common galt. ] 

132: Maduru-kolla-isma Mentha syleestria 

[Mentha aylvesiris var. eriepa is cultivated in Ceylon, and 
coors as an escape from gardens: Moon gives the Sinhalese same 
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* Boo.kapuru-tala.” “ Maduru-tala” is Ocimum sanctum L, ; the 
leaves are used in cases of coughs and catarrh (Trimen): this is 
probably the plant intended J 

133. Massie mal Bauhinia purpurea 

[Bauhinia purpurea is commonly grown in gardens (Trimen). 
Only Moon gives a Sinhalese name for it in botanical lists, viz. 
" Kobo-neela" (cf, 125), “ Mayila” is given by Trimen, Ferguson, 
and Moon for Bauhinia racemosa Lam., while Thwaites gives the 
names of the same as “ Myla gass." Hoataon in tho recipes, has 
" Myila-dare.” Clough, however, cites “ Maile, corruptly for 
Mayila —the mountain ebony, Bauhinia purpurea " (p. 500).) 

134. Magul-karanda-isma, stta, and 
mool Dalbergia arborea 

{‘‘Magul-Laranda”’ is Pongamia glabra Vent.,of which Dalbergia 
arborea is & synonym ; the seeds afford an oil used in skin diseases 
(Trimen). See “ Karanda,"’ No. 99.J 

135. Maha-root-katenne-potu-isma 

{“ Ruk-atienaa ” (see No. 195) is Alstonia echolaris Br. I have 
not met with “ Maha-ruk-altenne.’’} 

136. Mala bouiat A dried hetel leaf 

[Moon and Clough (p. 465) cite " Afalaboulat " as a variety of 
Piper Betle.} 

137. Mandresti 

("' Maanjesty"" or “ Mandresti,”"—thiok elices of some root 
(Ferguson).  Manjishtha.”—madder (Clough, p. 476). Rubia 
cordifolia Linn., the Indian madder.] 

135. Manosila (Imported) 

[{ Manomasela,”’ purchased by Ferguson, was described by 
bim as 5 yermilion-red stone. “ Manosila” is given by Clongh 
as red arsenic. Ainslie gives “‘ Manahsila" (Sans), “ Manocillei 
(Tam.) as Realgar, or red orpiment (Ainslie, I, 490,501). W. H. 
Wright, in o Het of drugs purchased in the Kandy Bazaar, 1862, 
recorded " AManogsela,"" as Realgar.} 


139, Massang 
[" Afasan ' Mere Portuguese name for Zizyphus Jujuba Lam.] 
140. Mi-ltta Boes’ wax 
(" Mi-iti,"—bees’ wax (Clough, p. 457), “ AMi-cttic,”"—wax 
(Ainalis, I, 470).) 
141, Mi-penni Mel apium 
["Mipenni,”—Honey (Clough, p. 456). “Mee panney” (Sinh.), 
—Honey (Ainslie, I, 172).] 
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142. Mi-tel 
[" Mi-tel,”"—oil of Bassia longifolia L. (Clough, p. 335) } 
143. Mi-wada Honeycomb 
( Miwadaya,”—Honey comb (Clough, p. 456).] 
144. Mini-iskabal A piece of ahuman skull 
[ Hiskebal,”"—a skull (Clough, p. 735). “ Mini,” —Corps; 
« Minis,"—huaman (Clough, p. 484).] 
145. Mirie-kolla-isma Piper cubebo 
{Grown near habitations (Hoatson). If so, this cannot be 
cubebs, which were not grown in Ceylon until introduced in 1891 
by the Botanic Gardens, to which the plant is practically still 
confined. ‘Trimen gives * Miris,’ and “ Garn-miris-wel,” for Piper 
nigrum. Moon cites  Mirie” as 9 name for Pepper or Chillies, 
of which he lists nine species and five varieties in his Sinhalese 
Catalogue. Clough (p. 485) also gives “ Miris” aa chillies or 
pepper in general. In Ferguson's lists, “* Walgamiris” is given as 
cubcbs (bought in the bazazr), but this is probably an error: 
 Wal-gam-miris” is P. sylvesire and P_argyrophyllum. Probably 
Piper nigrum is indicated.) 
146. Morunga-mool Hyperanthera moringa 
{" Murunga" is Moringa plerygosperma Gaertn., of which 
Hyperanthera Moringa is a synonym.) 
147. Mudira-palang-wael Vitis indica 
["* Muddirappalam,""—grapes (Clough). “Muddrap-palam,” — 
Vitis vinifera, Jaffna, cultivated, (Moon), For Vitis indica Trimen 
gives “ To-wel" (Sinh.). Vitis vinifera would certainly not be 
accessible over the greater part of the Island, and in all probability 
Hoatson’s interpretation is correct, The fruit of V. indica very 
much resembles that of the true grape vine, V. vinifera, but is 
bitter in taste (Trimen). Attygalle (p. 46) translates “ Muddra- 
palam" as raisins.) 
148, Mudupsnni Salt taken from the sand 
on the sea side 
{"Sfudu pena,” —cuttle-fish bone, considered to be the indurated 
foam of the sea (Clough, p. 732).] 
149. Mungala-alla 
{Clough (p. 450) gives “ Mangala" aa “ bent grass with white 
blossoms, Panicum dactylon ; white lotus, Nelumbium speciosum.” 
It is not clear what is meant by the former; Cynodon Dactylon 
is used medicinally, but there does not sppearto be sny reascn 
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why it should be described as having white blossoms, I am in- 
formed that “ Mungala alla" is Nelumbium specioeum, but I 
have not been able to obtain anything under the name in the bazaar. 
It may be noted that Hermann recorded “ Bangala,” with 
the note, Radix transfertur ex Malaces in Zeylonam."' According 
to. a Mes. note by Trimen (who refers to L., Sp. IL. p. 1468), " Ban- 
gaia" is Menispermum crispum L.=Tinospora ortepa Miera, the 
Sinhalese “ Tittakinda,”’ but this identification would not support 
Hermann's statement.} 
160. Murua-mool 
{“ Meruwa dul" i# Maradenia tenacissima Moon. Trimen 
recorded that the leaves were given aa a remedy for flatulence. 
Clough (p. 49 ) gives “ Muruwa " and “ Muruwo dul” for this 
plant.) 
151. Na Mal Mesua ferrea 
{“ Na” is Mesua ferrea L.; “ Na-mal,” the dried flowers af 
Mesuo ferrea, wore purchased in the Bazaar by Fergusan.] 


152. Nataraan-mool Citrus medica 
[(" Nataran” is given by Trimen (Hortus Zeylanicus) for 
Citrus medica.] 
153. Navaritta-isma 
[“ 1 Naparitia,”"—Hibisons furcatue Roxb.} 
154. Nelung-alla Nymphaea flore albo 


{" Nelun" is Nelumbium speciosum Willd. Ferguson bought 
the stems of Nefumbium speciosum under the name," Nelun dandu."'] 

155. Werincha-alla 

[Hoateon seys this was imported, cut into alices, in bags. 
" Aet-nerinchi"’ is Pedaliwm Murex, leaves used in medicine, and 
“ Sembui-nerinchi"’ is Tribulus terresiria, also ueed in medicine, 
but chiefly the fruit (Trimen; Moon), Ainslie (II, 248) cites 
“ Neringie” (Tamil) alone for the latter, and the Dictionary of 
Boonomic Products (India) gives “ Neranchi™ (Sinb.j, But both 
these grow in Ceylon. T. A. Pieris, in Paris Exhibition List, 
1855, gives “ Nerinchi’ as Tribulus lanuginoaus (=T7. terrestris),) 

156. Niagalle-alla and mal Glorioaa superba 

[" Niangala" is Gloriosa superba L. Moon gave “ Niagala."’) 

157. WNika-mool and dalu-isma Vitex foliia quinatis 

{" Niko” ig Vites Negundo L.: leaves used as fomentation 
in rheumatiam ; root used aa « tonic (Trimen).] 
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158. Nilika Sulphur 
[See Gydegan, No. 60.) 
159. 


(‘‘ Nuga” is Ficus altissima var, Fergusoni King. “ Naga,” 
with various prefixes, is applied to several species of Ficus, &g. 
* Maha-nuga,"’ Ficus benghalensis ;“* Bu-nuga,” F. mysorenais ; etc.) 

160. Olinde-kolia and dalu Abrus precatorius 

("* Olinda wel” is Abrus precatorius L. The root ia the well- 
known liquorice, Glycirrhiza indica of the older writers, and is 
used both internally and externally in Sinhalese medicine (Trimen),) 

161. Ook-dandi-isma Sugar cane 

|" Ukdanda,”—Sugar cane (Clough, p. 73).) 

162. Ooks-hakuru Brown sugar 

{" Uksakura,” Sogar (Clough, p, 74)-] 

163. Ooluwa-hal 

{* Oolu-hal was purchased by Ferguson and identified by 
him as Femugreck seed, Clough, p. 82, describes “ Ubwwa-hai,”’ 
ag a small grain or seed used by Sinhalese to put in their curries. 
Ainslie gives * Oolowa “ a2 Trigonella foenum-graecum L,} 

164. Oundu-pieli Trifolium repens 

{‘' Hin-undupiyali " is Desmodium trifloram DC; “ Maha- 
undwpiyali"’ is Desmodium heterophyllum DC.; both used in cases 
of fever (Trimen). From Hoateon's identification aa Trifolium 
repens, it would seem that one of these two species was intended, 
and probably the former.) 

165. Pahichi-pol-cudu The kernsl of a dried 
coconut. 

(* Pehichcha,"—cooked : “* Pol-kudu,""—the refase of the coco- 
nut after it has been rasped and the milk (ie. oil, T.P.] ex- 
pressed (Clough). 

166. Palmanikun Sulphas cupri | 

{" Palmanikan," (Ferguson), “ Palmanicum “ (Ainslie, 1, 510), 
“ Palmanikkan ™ (Clough, p. 332),—Sulphate of copper.) 

167. Pamburu-kolla 
['' Pamburu" is Ardisia Missionis Wall.) 
168. Panguru-kella 

["' 3 Pengiri,””—Cymbopogon Nardus Rendle, which Hermann 

recorded as “ Pengriman."| 
169. Pasa Sand taken from where 
ducks sit at night. 


— ll lr! he 
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(* Pasa" is Sinhalese for soil. "Pasi" is o general Tamil 
name for filamentous algae washed up on shore, and is given by 
Attygalle (p. 187) for “ Ceylon Mos," Gracilaria lichencides.] 

170. Patpadagam Hedyotis herbacea 

[' Patpadakam" (Tamil) is Mollugo Cerviana Ser,; mach 
used in medicine in fever (Trimen), Moon and Ferguson give 
 Patpadagam,’ with the same identification. We have no re- 
corded Sinhalese name for Oldenlandia herbacea (=Hedyotis her- 
bacea), but O. corymbosa, which is also used in fevers, is known #4 
" Wal-patpadagam."’} 

171. Pawatta-kolla Justicia adhateda 

[" Pawatle "' is the Sinhalese name of Pavetta indica L.; but 
“ Pasetiat” (Tamil) is Adhaloda Vasica (=Justicia Adhatoda) 
Clough (p.348) gives" Pawatta” for sither plant. 

172. Perungkaium 

{" Perungkaium " (Ferguson), " Perungyum ” (Ainslie, I, p. 20), 
“ Perunkayam “ (Clough, p. 375),—Assafoetida.] 

173, Pila-kolla Galega purpurea 

[Galega purpurea L. is Tephrosia purpurea Pers., a common 
village medicine for children, “ Pila * (‘Trimen),] 

174. Pilai-mal Artocarpua integrifolia 

[" Pile” is « Tamil name for Artocarpus integrifotia Probably 
Hoateon meant " Palol." " Palol” is Sterecepermum suaveolens, 
the flowers of which are used medicinally.) 

175, Pitcha-mal Jasminum grandifioram 

{" Pichcha"” and “Geta pichcha” are cited by Trimen for 
Jasminum Sambac Ait., an old inhabitant of Ceylon gardens. 
Jaeminum grandifiorwm L. is also grown in gardens in Ceylon, 
and is given as  Samanpichcha"" by Moon. See No. 200.] 


176. Pol-mai end moo! Palmae Cocos nucifera 
{" Pol” is the usual term for coconut.} 
177. Ponaritaraan 


{"' Ponarridaraan" (Tamil), —Golden-coloured orpiment, Areens- 
cum auripigmentum (Ainslie, I, p. 499).} 
178, Potu-mool 
{* Pota-wel'’ is Pothos scandens L.} 
179. Pous-wael-potu 
[" Pus-ewel ' ia Entada scandens Benth.; the juice of the wood 
and bark is used as an external spplication to ulcers (Trimen).} 
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180. Pupula-mal 
(“Pupula" is Vernonia zeylanica Less, used as an external 
application to wounds (Trimen). Moon gives “ Wael-pupula™ 
for this.] 
18. Puscure Rosin 
[Imported in boxes, common rosin (Hoateon). Clough, p. 969, 
says “ Puakara”™ is borax, used as @ flux. On the other hand, 
I am informed that resin is sold in the bazaar as “ Pushara.” 
Attygalle gives “ Pustara” as borax, and that appears to be the 
common use. Crude borax was obtained under this name in the 
Kandy bazaar in 1916 (det, A. Bruce}.] 
182. Radolia-wnel-potu 
("' Radaliya ” is Connarus monocarpus L.] 


183, Rahadia or Rassadia Mercurium prurificatum 
iE Rahadiya,"'— Quickallyer (Clough)-] 
184. Rambuc-bada-isma 


[? Rambuk"' is Saccharum arundinaceum Retz. Clough gives 
&. procerum Roxb., & synonym af the above, while Moon's name is 
8. dasmonum K., another synonym.] 
185. Rans-wara-kolla-kudu 
(" Ranawara" is Cassia auriculata L.} 


186. Rassakinda-wael Menispermum cordifolium 
[" Rasa-kinda" ia Tinospora cordifolia Miers. See No. 16.) 
187. Rat-handung Red sandalwood 


[" Rat-handum,""— Red sandalwood (Moon). “Rat Sandun,"— 
Red sandalwood, Pterocarpus santalinue L. (Clough, p. 523).) 
188. Rath-nitool-mool Plumbago rosea 
{" Rat-netul" is Plumbago roxa L., commonly grown in 
gardens as a medicinal plant (Trimen).] 
189. Rat-mal Irora coccinea 
[Moon cites " Rat-mal" as Red flower, and gives various 
species. Clough gives ‘ Rat-mal"” as Izora coccinea (p. 523). 
Irora coccinea L. is used medicinally, but the Sinhalese name 
usually employed is " Ratumbala,"'] 
100. Ratte-ol-den-moutra Red cow's urine 
191. Ratts-Inghuru Amomum Zingiber 
(Clough, p. 521, gives “‘ Rata inguru as a species of ginger. 
Moon has “ Rafu-rata-inguru,"—Zingiber rubens, Bengal. Zingiber 
rubens Roxb, does not occur in Ceylon, and its specific name refers 
to the red flower, Hoateon stated that this is imported, and the 
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roots are boiled before drying, Whether this ia ordinary ginger 
reddened by treatment, or some other species, is not clear : ordinary 
ginger is sometimes scalded before drying. ] 
192. Ratts-loonoo Shallots 
[" Ratu loonoo,"—Shallots, cultivated (Moon). “ Ratu funy,” 
amall onions (Fergusan).} 
193. Reru-kolla 
[Moon, in his Sinhalese Botany, lists“ Seru" or “ Rern-gaka,” 
with the English name, Teal tree. “' Bu-teru ” is Premna tomentosa 
Willd., probably the species intended. “ Gal.seru is given by 
Moon for Canthium didymum var. lanceolatum.] 
IS4. Riditutang 
(Imported in bags —a hard bark well dried (Hosteon), Ferguson 
described “ Redi-tuthan” aa » heavy grey stone. Ferguson gives 
the synonyms, “ Redelootam " (S:), “ Toottano" (T.), * Kurparam “ 
(Sans.); this makes it impare Calamine, “Tuanagam'’ (T.), * Khar- 
para” (Sans). Attygalle gives “ Ride Tuttan,"’—a natural zinc ore 
Somposed chiefly of carbonate and sulphate of zinc. J 
195. sma ond mool 
[" Rukattana " is Alstonia scholaris Br. The bark isa valuable 
astringent tonic; much used in fevers : it is an official drug in the 
indian Pharmacopoeia (Trimen).) 
196. Sadika Necus moschata 
{" Sadikka,”—nutmeg (Ferguson : Clough), The modern scisn- 
Mic name of the nutmeg tree is Myristica fragrans.] 
197. Sadilingam ! Native cinnabar 
(" Saditingam” ia given as Vermilion by Clough (p. 264). 
Ainslie records “' Shadlingum"’ (Tamil) as artificial cinnabar 
(I, 542). Ferguson described it us a coarse yermilion red stone] 
198. Sasbo-kolla or Hasbo-kolia 
[Achyranthes aspera L., See Nos 61, 97.) 
190. Sahinds Junu Sal Ammoniac 
|" Sahinda lunu,"—rock salt (Clough). * Savinde lunn,"'—rook 
= — in Pieris's list). “‘Sawinde lunu,"— rock alt {Ainalie. 
200. Saman-pitcha mal Jasminum grandifiorum 
[" oe “is given by Moon for Jasminum grandi- 
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for that species, and “ Hin-sarana’’ for Trianthema monogyna L. 
Ferguzon identified “ Sarana-mool” as the root of Trianthena 
sp. For the contraction cf. Hermann, who cites “ Pubsaraa™ or 
“ Puksarana ” for Canna indica.] 
202. Seriteke 
(Imported in emall sticks in bags (Hoatson), Clough (p, 685) 
gives " Siritekku ” as Siphonanthus indica, Clerodendron Siphonan- 
thus R. Br, (Siphonanthus indica L.) is used medicinally, but the 
rocta of Clerodendron serratum Spreng. constitute "Cheru-tekla 
(Mala,), “Chirudekku” (Tamil), fide Dictionary of Economic 
Products of India. W. Ferguson identified ‘' Seritekko " as Premna 
herbacea.] 
203. Savie-mool 
(“ Siviya"’ was recorded by Ferguson as the roots of a Piper, 
Chavica surviya Miq. Trimen states that Piper chawya Ham. (Charice 
Chuvya Miq., Thw., Enum, 428) is o variety of Piper Bella, and is 


known aa" Sitodye-wel.”’] 
[* Siddinguru,""—dry ginger (Clough, p. 634).] 


[This eubetance is not procurable in the Kandy bazaar. It may 
be Fiwegyea leweopyrus Willd., “ Challa manta," “ Sale manta” 
(Hindu)} 

206. Sina mool 

[" Sina mul" is China root (Clough, p. B21). Ferguson's 
lists have Cheena-mool. Gynura peendochina DC. ia grown common-. 
ly in gardens under the name of ‘‘dla-tet" or China root (Trimen),] 

207. Sine Sugar of any aart- 

['" Sine,"—sugar (Clough, p. 638).) 

208. Sine-hakuru Soft augar (jaggery) 

("' Sarkara,”—Jeggery (Clough, p. 629). 

200. Sinukaraan 

{* Sinakkaran,”—Alum (Clough, p. 688). “Chinakarum "(Sinh.) 

—alum (Ainslie, I. p. 11). ‘‘ Senakkaran " (Ferguson), | 
210. Siwanguru 

[Hoateon esys, “imported in bags, a gummy substance." 
“ Suwanguru;” purchased by W. H. Wright in the Kandy bazaar 
in 1862, was described by him as red chalk. Ferguson enumerated 
it.as @ red stone. Clough gives “ Sieangurn " or “ Siwangurn” 
as red chalk or red arsenic (pp. 158, 167, 517), “* Tsze-Awang ™ 
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is the Chineso yellow eulphuret of arsenic, which is exported to 
India. “ Sitengurn," purchased in the Kandy bazaar in 1916 
was determined on analysis as “clay coloured with iron” (A. 
Bruce), apparently red ochre: 
211. Sudu-duru 
[* Sudu-dury,”—white cummin (Clough,p. 255); amall cummin 
(Ferguson). Cuminum Cyminum Linn.) 
212. Sudu-handoong White sandalwood 
{“Sudu handun" (Ferguson: Moon: Clough}—Santalum 
album L.} 
213. Sudu-loonce Allium satiowm 
(" Stdu-lunu,"—garlic (Ferguson): “ Soodo-loonoo,”—Garlia 
(Ainslie, I, p. 150), Allium sativum L. ix garlio.] 
214. Sudu-passanum 
[" Sudu-passanum,"—white arsenic (Clough, p. 628). “ Stdu- 
pasanum.”—Acidum arseniosum, (W. H. Wright, Kandy Bazaar, 


1862}.} 

215. Suendol-alis Musa 
{“ Suwandel”’ is a variety of the Plantain.) 

216, Tala-tel and otta Sesamum orientale 
(" Tel-tala"’ is Sesamum indicum Lj 

217. Tal-mool-isma Palmyra tree root 
(" Tal” is Borassus flabellifer L., Palmyra.] 

218. Tal-wakaru Arrack from toddy 


[" Tal wakora,”—arrack of the second distillation (Clough, p. 
205).} 7 


219. Tam-bapoo-hal Boiled rice 
220. Tana-kiri Woman's milk 
[" Tana-kiri ” (Clough, p. 202).) 
221. Tebu-meool-isma 
(“‘ Tebu” is Costus specioeus Smith] 
222. Tipili Piper longum 


(" Tippili” (Trimen : Moon : Ferguson), “Tipillie"' (Ainalie).} 
223. Titta-wasl-isma 


224. Totiia-gsha-potu Bignonia indica 

[" Totila” is Orerylum indicum Vent. {=Bignonia indies L.), 
The bark is much used as an astringent tonio (Trimen), ‘'T'otilla- 
potu,"—bdark of Bignonia indica (Ferguson).} 
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225. Trikatuka By this term Singhaless 
Pepper, and “ Tipili,” 
(" Trikatuka “ (Clough, p. 226).] 
226. Trusta-wael-mool Convelrulus turpetinan 
[" Trestawalu is Ipomaea Turpethum Br. (=<Convolvulua 
Turpethum Lj, The root affords a glutinous milky juice, much 
used a6 a purgative (Trimen).] 
(' Filanda,"—fried grein, parched corn (Clough, p. 600).] 
(" Wira” is Hemicyclia sepiaria W. & A} 


229. Visea-du-vill 
[" Wisaduli” ig Centipeda orbicularia Lour. For information 
re the erroneous identification of this name by Moon and others, 
se6 Trimen J, 146; TI, 42; IV, 180, 


230, Wadakahs-alla 
(" Wadakaha” is Acorua Calamus L. The aromatic rootstock 
ia used medicinally (Trimen). Ferguson identified the bazaar 
” Wadakaha" as the rootstock of Acorus Calamus.) 


231, Wagapool or tipi Piper longum 

[" Wagapol"’ (Moon), “ Waya pol” (Trimen), ia Ourewligo 
recurvma Dryand., a common plant. Clongh cites “ Wayapol " 
as (. reeurvata, and “ Wagagml" as C. recurvata or Piper longum, 
colloquially known as " Tippili " A third version is provided by 
Ferguson, who records that “ Wagapul," purchased in the bazaar, 
was ‘no doubt the dried flowers of Careya arborea," The latter 
were obtained as “ Wagapul in the Kandy bazaar in 1916, but 


T am informed that “ Tipili’ (long pepper) is substituted in the 
boutiques, ] 
232 Waha-teline-kolla Convoleulus obscurus 


({pomaea obscura Ker is “ Tel-kola " according to Trimen, 
and “ Boo-ael-kola in Moon, Trimen gives “ Kaha-tel-kola,"— 
Tpomara chriseides Ker, “ Waha" or “ Wasa" means poison. 
Moon has “ Wesa-tael-kola,"* without Latin name, and “ Boo-wass- 
tacl-kola for Breweria cordata BI. " Rasa-tel-kola"" is Ipomaen 
sepiaria Koenig.) 
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233. Walanga-sal 
[Smbeiia Rides Burm. The fruit when dried looks like black 
Pepper, and forme the bazaar drug known as “ Walinga-sal " 
(Trimen).} 
234. Wal-tipili-mool Piper tongum 
[" Wal-tipiti” should be o wild pepper: the name ia given 
by Moon for Piper diffusum, by which P. argyrophyllum Mig. 
was probably intended. ] 


“35, Wang ipola Justicia adhatoda 
(" Wanepala” ig Adhatoda Vasica Nees,, of which Justicia 
Adhatoda ia a synonym.) 
236. Aeclepias gyganticn 


("Wara” is Calotropis gigantea Br. (=Aselepias gigantea L.). 
The bark of the root is employed as an alterative tonic (Trimen).] 
U" Wasa-wasi " (Clough; Ferguson), " Wassa-wasie” (Ainslie), — 
Mace.] 
238. Watchinabi-mool 
[" Watchinabi alla,"-Imported in baga cut into slices (Hoa*san). 
I root of Aconifum napellus (Ferguson), Wachchanavi,"' " Wat. 
fanabha,"—sn active poison, apparently the root of a vegetable 
ssid to bo brought from Nepal (Clough). “ Vackanabl " (Sinh.), 
Aconitum ferox Wall. (or other Spp.), fide Dictionary of Beonomic 
Products of India.) 
239 Wateass-iema 
[" Wata-essa is Drosera Burmanni Vahl. Moon and Clough 
give the spelling " Wataressa”} 
(Wel-Eshambiliya is Tragia inxvoluerata L.} 
241. Welmi Glycirrhiza glabra 
U Welmee,"—tiquorice root (Ferguson), * Wellmie,""—liguorite 
Toot (Ainslie, T, p. 199), The root of Abrus Precotorius L., se 
Olinda, No. 100.) 
( Went-woela-gaeta " was given by Moon for Coscinium fenes- 
fratum Colebr. ‘Trimen and Ferguson recorded it as “ Weni-wel.”] 
“4h. Wunearauny 
_ ED Venkarom " (Tam), “ Vengaram” (Sink, Borax (Dictionary 
of Economic Prodmety of Inadia).] oD 
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244. Vakinaraan-kolla 
(“Yakinaran" ia Atalentia zeylanica Oliv.} 
245. Yakuvanassi-kolla-isma 
(" Yakwanaess " is Anisomeles ovata Br. The plant is much 
used in medicine ; the smoke of this is believed to keep off devils 
(Trimen).) 
The following names appesr in the paper, but are not given in 
she lists :— 
1. Dohi-kolia-isma Lamonia acidissima 
[Limonia acidissima Auct. plur. non L. is Limonia crenulata 
Roxb.; neither Trimen nor Moon gave « Sinhalese name. ‘“ Dehi "’ 
is the lime.) 
2. Dombagaha 
{" Domba "' is Calophyllum Inophyltwm L.} 
3. Haspodi 
(f have not found this name elsewhere. It ie not known 
in the Kandy Bazaar.] 


4. Hinguru-putta 

[?“ Hinguru potu.”” “ Hinguru" is Acacia cassie Willd.) 

5. Kapu tellas 

[" Xapa " is cotton. ? error for Kapu kolla,”’ cf recipes for 
anakebites. J 

6. Khotimburu Coriandrum sativum 


[Moon cites “ Kotambwrsy"’ or “ Kotamaili” for Coriandrum 
sativum. See No. 112.) 


7. Leve-lunu Munas sodac 
(“ Lewa lunw,"—sea salt made ina saltern (Clough, p: 682).] 
8 Nelli Phyllanthus emblica 


(" Nelli" is Phyllanthus Emblica L, Ths acid and astringent 
fruit i# un important Sinhalese medicine (Trimen) | 
9. Rat-kolla 
10, Suanda-hota 
{ Suanda-hota” is given as Khus-Khus, Vetiveria sizanctdes 
Stapf, by Ferguson in a list of Sinhalese medicines copied from some 


name now given for this is  Saewandara,’’) 

11. Wang mutu alla Andropogon schoenanthus 

(" Wem-mutu " is Cyperus rotunduz L., colloquially " Kalan- 
dure " (Clough, p. 566). Hoateon is consistent in bis misidentifica. 
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tion ; See No, 87,. He appears, in some way, to have obtained his 
information from Linnaeus (Flora Zeylanica), where, through some 
confusion of Hermann's specimens, Linnaeus, in No.465, enumerated 
an undetermined specimen aa “ Kalanduru ond added “ Pharm. 
Schoenanthi Herbs.” Fl, Zevyl., 465, is now taken as Andropogon 
Schoenanthys, The name “Kalandura" was not cited by Willdenow 
for Andropogon Schoenanthus, and Moon, in his oopy of Willdenow, 
has added the Sinhalese namo “ Pengiri Mana, Qova," indicating 
that Andropogon Schoenanthus was known by that name in the 
district in which Hoatson was stationed. Hoateon's misidenti§on- 
tion, consequently throws some doubt on his statement that he 
determined the meaning of the Sinhalese namo from specimens of 
the plant brought to him, anless, perhaps, it was another instance 
of an accepted substitution. 
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THE PATICCASAMUPPADA 
Or the Chain of Causes in Buddha's Doctrine, 


By Rev. Ep. Faursasrr, a7. 





ee reemeneeet cturen Caen of couse, is well known 
to such a8 are acquainted with Buddhimm. It runs as 
follows : 

In consequence af ignorance, merit and demerit ; 

in consequence of merit and demerit, the conaciouaness ; 

im consequence of consciousness, the body and the mental 
faculties ; 

in consequence of the mental faculties, the six organs of sense; 

in consequence of the six organs of sense, touch or contact; 

in consequence of contact, the sensations ; 

in consequonce of the sensations, desire: 

in consequence of desire, the sttachment to existente ; 

in consequence of attachment to existence, a place of birth; 

_ in consequence of a place of birth, decay, death, grief, weeping, 
pain , discontent and dissatisfaction are produced. ' 

This formula ia capital in the doctrine of Buddha It forme 
together with the “Four Noble Truths" the pith of his philosophy. 
All the scholars in Buddhism agree upon it; but all too, feel dis. 
ecuterted by its apparent obscurity. Some say “it is very un: 
philosophical and confused’; others call it a metaphysical puzzle, 
and declare that “‘it is utterly imposible to trace trom heginning 
to em! m connected meaning in this formula. It seems thab even 
the ancient Buddhists found thero a stumbling-block.* 





1. ‘The tent bat bers translated trom ue Fill. Tho tracalstions are slightly differess - 
of fogerty, Coles Feddkian, Leesan, 1003. p. GF (patoted «in eomeequence | miming a 


i ; Buddies, Londen, soe, 
Pp. U1), (pao —from ; aenbkiva «conformations ; meeahderant| + cotent}—-) Warren Suafd- 


2 Gegaiy, op ek pp 39, 40.—Copleeton, op. cit, p 1St—Oldesberg, edit: Fimape 
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In this article, we shall attempt to sec our way aa far as we 
can. It seems to us that this text must be interpreted in the 
light of Buddha's doctrine as gathered from other passages af 
the sacred books, and studied with a special exegetic method. 

Our prooces will be as follows. After a genoral and summary 
view of Buddha's system, as far as our purpose ia concerned, we 
will pick out in the chain of causes’ the prominent concepts; 
under these we will group the partioular and more secondary ideas, 
and with the aid of a few obsurvations, we will endeavour to reduce 
the formula to » simple and congise expression of the metaphysical 
basis of Buddha's doctrine. 

General and summary view of Buddha's Doetrine,? 

Buddha's system rests on fo fundamental principles, not 
altogether unconnected, as ix evident from their very statement. 

Existence is misery, sorrow snd suffering, andj—what is 
the greatest of all miseries,—Existence is to be porpetuated in an 
endless series, 

This twofold principle suggests a problem to be solved: How 
is man to be delivered from that existence which will be continued 
alter death? How will he ecoape re-birth and all the vil i invol- 
ves? The solution evidentiy depends on this other question : 
What in it that causes existence to be renewed beyond the grave? 
To this Boddha has two answers, which supply the compound 
canes that is responsible for existence and re-hirth, 

The first anawer is: The cause of existence and re-birth lies 
in the merit and demerit, i.¢. in the good and bad actions performad 
in 8 previous existence, those good and bad actions being considered 
under the specific aspect of their moral value. ‘That cause is termed 
Karma, 

The second answer is: The cause of exisience and re-birth ix 
the donire of, the clinging to, individual existence. 

Buddha spesks in a general way of desire: but as often os 
not, he calle it the desire for existence. To him all the desires, 
good as well as bed, are the expression and the manifestation of 
that clinging to exintence: they make it up, and it ultimately 
resolves iteelf into them. It is called Tend. 

Both these causes constitute the total and complete cause : 
Kerma and Tankd ; but they produce their common effect under 

a. We confne ourwives to ihe door piyncal ef Buddhas epeem 
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two different formalities: Tanhd causes existence and re-birth 
as such; Aarma causes existence and re-birth ag affecting such or 
imch a condition of existence, higher or lower in the scale of beings, 
happy or miserable along all possible degrees." 

That there is a close connexion between Tanid and Karma, 
Le. between the good and bad desires that make up the former on 
the one side, and the good and bad actions that constitute tho latter 
on the other side, everyone will admit. It is indeed too evident 
that our actions are the result of our desires and, so to say, embody 
them. 

In short, the total canse amigned to existence and re-birth 
may be expressed thue: Tania and Karma, es loaded wih thew 
moral value. They build up the moral character.of man,* 

Buddha comes now to a practical conclusion: The only 
way to bo delivered from existence and re-birth is to attack i 
im its very cause. He straightway directs bis efforts against 
Tonka and, the scheme of salvation he proposes, is to destroy 
it; by the very fact ho will do away with Xerma,—and existence 
and re-birth will have received the fatal blow. 

ns to the way of destroying the clinging to existence, Huddhe 
points to the “noble eightfold path" developed into the whole 
of his moral system. Contemplation, moderate asceticism, life 
of perfection, aim but at the destruction of desire? To believe 
in the teaching of the Enlightened one, to be convinced of the 
truths he has unveiled, and above all, practically to conform one’s 
behaviour to it, is the only trae knowledge, the only true wisdom. 
Not to know his principle: and method, and, to overlook them in 
practice is the only ignorance, ignorance above all.* Such as theor- 
otically and practically realise his doctrine, are delivered from 
existance and re-birth, and from all the sorrows and sufferings 
eesentially connected with them, They go to Nirvanc: 

3. ct Mabhaies Bubba: 4 Buldhit Cetechinw, Clamnho 108, p23, «BS ~ Wiad ia 
the difercees hetwenn Tianidt acl Korma 

@. °Thdd. p23. ay. 80, 31. 

7, Blepe Ues—as (© appears be et, ome ef the dilifereoees betorees the Brelonaniem of the 
Cpanisheds, aod Buddhe'y ayytem. [Both are comrinosd that the desire of exictenes be the 
trun cone of pri; but, while the Brabois afeos af destroying the desire of exdelenes Inlivently. 
by reaching the conviction of hia identity with the imparscua! all-od, Brahma, the Buddha 
ttecis the desire of eailetemos directv in liself. Proce tha elects (had ore common bo ith 
chess, torch as gentempiation, ascetictem, moral parfection ara not viewed acct proposed in 
the same way: to the Brahmin, sscctictim (ic its exirespe form) acd tore) perfection are 
seppcesd bo promote eootemplation |p whith Ge Ooo! end sevieg eooviciies © nttained. 

to Badia, contemplation i directed to promote sscetivism and heey life, by which the denise 
od exltesce bs exusguishad. 

& Aboot gnaorenee ef an honda RS panne alle dre A on Magra. 
Guo. AVIJ—Copiestos, Chap, VI. Abolition of ignorance, p. 100 
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Exegetts Study of the Chain of Gauss. 

From the foregoing exposition of Buddha's doctrine, we 
now take cut the cutstanding concepts, with which our particular 
study is concerned, viz, Ignorance, Karma and Tonhd_ | 

IGNORANCE, as has already been asid, is the absence of 
theoretical and practical knowledge of Buddha's teaching. The 
immediate result of that ignorance is to leave untouched Karma 
and Tondd, 

KARMA AND TANHA. The ignorante of that sort neglect 
to destroy the desire of existence, and the actions which the desire 
implies Both remain with their moral value, These Tanhd and 
KXerma appear in the formula: meril and demerit, desire of existence. 
They have been sufficiently explained in the exposition af Buddha's 
doctrine. 

But there appears in the chain of causes a term that was not 
mentioned inthe exposition of Buddha's doctrine, the term conscious. 
mess. To Buddha consciousness is one of the various elements 
that make up individual existence.* It is clear from other texts 
that the individual and ite relations with the outer-world, result. 
faculties, rensation, desire, ete. but it appears too that conscious- 
ness plays in that aggregate of phenomena a prominent part. It 
iz connected with all the other faculties and their activity, as 2 
gemera! and all-pervading condition. So, the term consciousness 
is an apt substitute for individual existence 1* 

Now that we hsve interpreted the chief concepts, we are able 
to reduce the concerned formula to a aimple expression. 

® Ope uit tomember that, whopever Huddle numilons exivvenen, he understands 
' wticbeses This t0 indeed tw eaistearo that & to be perpetuated, end thet ie Bet 
euticting ant sorrow, Buddhas enpovlvee bi as made up of (he etalle and dynes phesomens 
whieh constiuzie Ube ludivideal and his activity (body, mental operations, orgams, ==alios 
abd denirn), Neither those gheunmens por the individual eciztenes that reviilas from (heen, 
arr anything like permanens They comtanty change, and the passage from ope s2ietenee ta 
amothes (rebirth) i6 bat a more prominent und inore striking alteration. 


_ Tits coutiuwons flow of the plurecemstry | neh mand kept np, Wy ane of them, amety by 
dur, Benet. tnttvideal raietence has ts ita very conatitettom the fatal pewer that i 


each epalbee he presser rag vet 
, 2 . . 

lalvation. To complwte tis piillooophy {a thi way, would be to crpose bis Wlocisine to all the 
etacks thet are directed aguimst pantheistic speculations at Large. 


10, The id undoubtedly eonfrend by Sumputte Nikaya text SETTLES of. Waren, on dt 
B TE—thed. teanolatlan from AfGindupenks (82). Warten p. 1h, 23. Comckvemens. 
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“ In consequence of ignorance, merit ond demerit ; in conse- 
quence of merit and demerit, individual existence ; in consequence 
ol individual existence, the desire of existence; in consrqyunnce 
of the desire of existence, existence iteeli—* 

Or in s schematic form : 

lL. Ignorance. 
WW. Karma. 
Til. Fristence. 
IV. Tanhd 
V. Sxrtatence. 

A few observations are necessary hore. 

I. The chain starts from any given existence in the endless 
succession of transmigration, and proceeds to show the uniform 
causation of two successive ertetencea or re-births (IIT & V). The 
existence taken as a starting puint, is necessarily supposed to be 
infected with ignorance (1) and ae an inevitable reeult with Karns 
(1), ‘This unlocks, so to say, the energy of causation. 

H. The reduced formula shows that the cause of existence 
(and re-birth) is now termed Aarma (11) then, Janka (IV). We 
have seen in the general view of Buddha's teaching that the total 
and complete cows is Karma and Tanda, but, from the considerations 
we made about the intimate connection between Aarma and Tania, 
it ia clear, that the use of one orother of the component causes im: 
stead of the integral couse, is thoroughly justified. [t is moreover 
a way of variety, and we ehall further hint at the obvious fact 
that the sacred books are extremely fond of rariety and synonymy. 

U1 Uf we compare the reduced scheme with the fully deve- 
loped formula, we notice at onee, that existence (re-birth) in the two 
instances (III, V) is expressed in a different way. 

In the first place (ITI) it i& described in ite comatitutional ele- 
menis (consciousness, body, mental facultics, &o...), of which the 
principal one, as it was said, viz., consciousness, may stand for the 
whole individus! existence. 

In the second place (V) it i presented m ite essential ond 
necessary circumsances (vix. ite first appearance, and local position 
birth and place of birth}—and in its general character of dreariness 
(bodily and mental! sufferings). 

And thie twofold way of introducing existence is but another 
instance af variety. 
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Such a variety, in philosophical teaching, might be distasteful 
to s European mind ; but it is far from being at variance with the 
general etyle of the Buddhist Sacred Writings. It io ov clear 
as noonday that they denote little care for uniformity in the expres 
sion, and that they reveal a special liking for repetition, enumeration 
and synonymy.'' 

The observations we have just now made, account for the 
criticiam with which the formula meets in the world of Buddhist 
Scholars. 

TV. What la the relation between the various concepts of 
the Pohicossamuppdda | 

The words " paccaya"' and " sambhaventi,” which by them- 
wlvye: mean nothing but mere succession, do not, in any way pre- 
judge the solution in the sense of causality, 

What was Buddha's conception of causality! He compares 
eaune and effect with two bundles that rest against each other - 
ane camnot possibly stand without the other. 

And this seems to be the general and uniform relation axinting 
between the various concepts expressed in the Paticcasemuppdda : 
‘There ia between them a connection of necessary dependence. Karma 
and Tanhd are the inevitable result of ignorance; individual 
eaistence is the fatal outcome of Karma and Tanhd ; consciousness 
ia the essential condition of all the phenomena thst build up the 
individual ; those phenomens themeelyes are to each other in the 
transcendental relation of facultice and correspondent activitios ; 
Existence cannot pcesibly be imagined without its beginning 
thirth), and without a determined place (place of birth); Existence 
morecver—according to Buddha's conception based on experience— 
cannot possibly be bot miserable and sorrowful, 

From this statement we may see that, although the general 
concept of intimate dependence is common to all those sets of ideas. 
yet that dependence is not everywhere of the eame specific dee 
cription, There is logical and ontological dependence, there le 
the dependence of result on position, of a conditional fact on its 
condition, ete, 

But the relation that is fundamental in Buddha's doctrine 
us well o# in the formula we are at present concerned with, the 
relation that the author of the chain of causation bas in view and 


“Lb & boule as the sents im une mere books <atit ccoreines uj We quote alow pelsses- 
sm. Milindapenks ((2— Ma/jtiee-wihiye (Suite $5\— Maka Vagpa ¥, 1, 0 wae. 
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which he wishes to point out, is the relation between Karma and 

Tanké on the one side, and individual existence on the other. 

The simile used by Buddhe to express that relation seems to 
imply s more rigorous causality. 

“A tree produces fruit, from which fruit another tree & pro- 
duced, und so the series continues, ‘The last tree is not identical 
with the firet tree, but it is a result. Tf the firet tree had not been, 
the last tree could not have existed. Man is tho tree, bis conduct, 
the fruit. The vivifying energy of the fruit is desire; so long aa this 
continues, the sericea will proceed. The good or evil actions per- 
formed give the quality of the fruit, eo that the existence springing | 
from (hose actions, will be happy or miserable as the quality of the 
fruit offecta the tree produced from it.”'* 

We give below a complete scheme which shows the contents of 
the formula : 

Ignorance 

a in any existence 

of the endless 

series Karma-Tanhd (‘Theformer being expremed, 

the latter implied.) 

b. A firatre-tarith = Exxiatencs Tin its constituting elements; 
consciousness, body, men- 
tal faculties, organs of 
sense,—condition of their 
acticly and their ochirity 
itself : contact, sensation, 
desire...) 

Tanhd-Karma (The former being expressed, 
the latter tenplied.) 

ce. Another rebirth Existence (In its necessary circum 
—and with ite dreary 
wien: decay, death, eto... 

If thus understood, the formula “Patheeasamuppida" conveys 
to us a summary snd sententions expression of Buddha's metaphy- 
sical teachings, about the causes of recurring existence and re-birth. 
According to the general appearance of all the sacred texts, we find 
here the few capital links of the chain developed in all their details, 
with such s variety and multiplicity as to leave the impression of 
an endless transmigration. 


ie “We quote Ula panaage from Gogerty op. cli. 1 pw. 
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Blotes & Queries, 
NOTES ON THE “MAHAVANSA.” 
IV. Abhayanaga and his Uncle Subhadove. 

By Joun M. SaxavekatTwa, ¥.0i7s. 





a vs Mahivanss at Chap. XXXVI, ry 42-48 has the following ; 

"This King’s (ie, Vohdrika ‘Tisen’s) younger brother, 
known a9 Abbayanips, who was the Queen’s lover, being die 
covered in his guilt, took fight for fear of his brother and went 
with his serving-men to Bhallatittha and, as if wroth with him, he 
had his uncle's hands and feet cut off. 

“And that he might bring about division in the kingdom, 
he loft him behind here and took his most {nithful followers with 
him, showing them the example of the dog, and he himself took 
ship at the anme place and went to the other shore, But the 
uncle, Subhadens, went to the Aing ond, making as if he wore his 
friend, he wrought division in the kingdom. d that he might 
have knowledge of this, Abhaya sent a messenger thither. 

“ When Subhadeva eaw him, he loosened the earth round about 
an areea-palm, with the shaft of his xpear, as he walked rownd the tree, 
and when he had mado it thus to hold but feebly by the roote, 
he struck id down with Ai» arm ; then did he threaten the messenger, 
and drove bim forth, The messenger went and told this matter to 
Abhaya.” 

Geiger apparently does not seem to have been struck by the 
absurdities of the passage which T have itulieed above, for he hae 
no note on the subject. 

And yet Abhayandga’s uncle, Subhadeva, ia credited with some 
impossible achievements. For what do we find! Subhadeva 
has his hands and feet cut off " und yet contrives to go to the King, 
Let ws presume, however, that he wae carried thither. But the 
next thing that the armiess and leglves Subhadeva does is to loosen 
the earth round about an areea-palm with the shaft of his spear 
as he walks round the tree and then to strike tt down with Ais arm ! 

What is the explanation of this impossibility | Obviously 
Subhadeva's hands and feet wero not cut off, though the Puli text 
|W pouitive they were—hatthapddam ca chedayi. 
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FATE. 
A Song of the Swing. 
By H. Dor CuemErr. 





Oh red.—tred, glows the morning ean, 
And purple robes him round: 
Sun-birds chirp on the emerald trees ; 
What truth the doves have found 1; 


What does the bulbul tell ?. 
“There is hope and fear in sll hearts ; 
There are wars of loves and hates ; 
But, in all the world, inall parte, 

Fate pairs the suited matea !" 


THE SINGING FISH AT BATTICALOA.' 
By J. P. Lew, oa.e., c.c.3. (Retired) 





[N connection with this mbject attention might be invited to 

a letter from Dr. George Buist of Allahabad, dated 10th June, 
1960, which appeared in the Athenaewm, and with a letter fom Sir 
James Emoram Tennent, waa reproduced in the Proceedings af 
the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Journal, Vol, TIT, 
p. xi), Dr, Buist criticises Sir James's theory that the sounds are 
caused hy shell-fish, and contends that he, Dr. Bulst, haa “ very 
clearly made out that musios! fishes do exist in abundance,” but 
engweets that “as it is very difficult to conceive in what way tha 
sounds are made under water, it would be well to have the subject 





i ‘The Magpio ot Osten really sing Tt dee oot chadser a: ald in the dictiosary, 
= The Caples Andiquery, Vol. 11, page 62. 
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345 
bottam, and éo far away ac Paddirruppu, which is about 16 miles 
from Battioaloa, where the lake is very deep and the bottom oan- 
sists of many feet of black cozy mud. This, I think, disposes of 
the “ ehell "' . With respect to the nature of the sound itself 
1 do not think that the simile given in your article, “ that it iz like 
the faint vibration of a wine glass when the rim is robbed with a 
wet finger "is at all a happy one. To me it has always resembled 
the note of a Jew's Harp, or the string of 9 cello when twanged, 


. Searey” 

that a m fish ia known in North Australia, | may assy that when 
yma en gespepemtes jay” describing the Batticaloa singi 
fish to o fri he acuured me a lake in the northern part 
namie Rees aired rewrite Neg ewer ee 
soar fleacororem aay St: is tendency to" tall yarns” 

must apologise for the length of this letter, but the singing 
fish of Bat hasalwaysap to me to be such an interesting 
subject for investigation that I feel that the testimony of one who 
has had ten years’ intimate experience of the oa Lake, 
under every possible condition, may be of interest to your readers, 
and help to throw some little light upon what bad to far proved itealf: 
an obecure subject.” 





AN-KELIYA 
By Roszar J. PEserma. 





N.KELIYA is the ceremony of pulling horns or forked sticks 

to propitiate the goddees Pattini in times of epidemics 
According to ancient legends it was a pastime at which the 
goddess and her husband Pilanga took sides. They are said to 
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have emulated each other in picking flowers with forked etiriks, 
the husband standing at the top, and the wife at the foot, of a tree. 


The An-Keliya, as its name imparte, partakes more of the 
nature of a village sport than of a religious ceremony, There are 
two sides engaged. called the Uda-pila and Fati-pila. It is con- 
ducted in acentral epot, inthe midst of 4 group af villages set apart 
for the particular purpose, called An-zitiya, and commenced on 
@ lucky day after the usual invocation by the Aapurdla who brings 
with him to the spot the Hala» (a kind of bracelets), the insignia of 
the goddess. The two Pil seloct each its own horn or forked stick ; 
the horns or sticks are then intertwined—one is tied to a stake or 
tree and the other is tied to a rope, which is pulled by the two 
parties till one or the other of the horns or sticks breaks. The 
pila which owns the broken horn is considered to have lost, and has 
to undergo the jeers and derision of the winning party, [If the 
Yati-pila, which is patronised by the deviyo (Pattini) wins, it i 
regarded a good omen for the removal or subsidence of the epidemic. 

The ceremony closes with « triumphal procession to the nearest 
devile. A family belongs hereditarily to one or the other of the 
two pil (Dickson). 

Robert Knox ssys:—" There is 
all people used with ask delight bein aetlet calcd & stecariaee 
to one of their gods ; to wit, Pattiny Dio (Pattini Deiyo). And the 
benefit of it is, that it frees the country from grief and diseases. 
For the beastliness of the exercise they never celebrated it near 


any Town, por in sight of women but ina remote place. The mann- 
er of the game is thus, They have two crooked sticks 


F 
i 


one hooked in to the other, and so with contrivances they pull with 
tp lauded aap seca bar picid Aaireath gap. laser tn 
and some with the other; but never is money on either side. 
the of the TE ES a ee 
3 rejoyce. rej expreet by dancing singing 
such sordid beastly woe Pocrens Yen Pee 
of their bodies as I omit to write them as being their shame in acting, 
and would be mine in ing. For he is at that time most 
renowned that behaves himself most and beast-like, 
This filthy solemnity was formerly much in use them ; 
and oven the King himself hath spent time in it, but now lately 
hath absolutely forbidden it under penalty of a forfeiture of money. 
oo gealotaag haga ype ah aps off. But though it is 
thus gone into disuse, yet out of the great had in it 
they of Gampola revive it again; and coming 
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Siterary Zegister. 
IN CEYLON A CENTURY AGO. 
The Preceadings of the Coylon Literary and Agricultura! Society. 
Wire Nores ay T. Perce. 
(Continued from Vol. viii. Pt. iii, Page 253) 





1824, 
AT oe Annual General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary anid 
Agricultural Society held on Thursday the 15th January, 1824. 
Present.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard, Knt., L.L.D. 

The Hon'ble & Ven'ble Thos, J. Twisleton, DD. 

Charles Farrell, Esquire, M.D. 

Henry Augustus Marshall. 

Esgr. The Revd. J. H. De Saram, A.M. 

John Deane, Esgr. The Revd. Andrew Armour 

John Henry Reckerman, Esq. Captain Thos.B.Gascoyne, Secy., 

William Granville, Eegr.. Treasurer. 

The Society proceeds to ballot for the election of the General 
Committee for the current vear. 

The Secretary notifics that the Revd. Mr, Glenie and the Revd. 

Mr. Lambrick have withdrawn their Names from tho Society. 
Roman Coins. 

The Secretary reads a paper presented by Sir Hardinge Giffard 
relative to 28 Ancient Coing (also produced) found near Pantura, 
one of them bearing the Effigy and Superscription of Tiberma 

The thanks of the Meeting are presented to Sir Hardinge Giffard 
tor his interesting communication. 

Potatoes. 


The Secretary produces a specimen of Potatoes grown at Fort 
MacDonald transmitted by Lieut, Theodore Myliua with a Letter 
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which is read reoommending that station as « fit place for forming 
a plantation. 

Resolved that the Secretary do return Mr. Mylius the thanks 
of the Meeting, and acquaint him that the Society will be happy 
to adopt his plan, and will transmit shortly some Seed Potatoes, 
and that he do further request Mr. Mylius to have s certain portion 
of ground clesred and inclosed for their reception and the expences 
attendant on which the Society will defray as well as all others 
connected with the undertaking. 

A statement of the Accounts of the Fund having been laid 
before the Meeting, the Balance in the Hands of the Treasurer 
was found to be Rds. 1004. 11.5. 

The Ballot being closed the following Gentlemen are declared 
duly elected :-— 

Henry Augustus Marshall, Eeq. The Revd. Andrew Armour, 


John Deane, Esq. Msjor Philip Delatre 
Henry Matthews, Esq. The Revd. J. H. De Saram 
William Henry Hooper, Esy. J. H. Reckerman, Exsgr. 
Lieut..Col. George Warren Walker. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Socisty held on Monday the 16th February, 1824. 
Present. — 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

J. H. Reckerman, Esq. 

Csptn Thos. B. Gascoyne, 

Resolved that His Excellency the Governor Sir Edward Barnes 
be invited to become again the Patron of the Institution. 


Arrowroet. 


Resolved that about LOO copies of the Sinhalese Tranalation 
of that part of Mr. Moon’s Paper on the Arrowroot which relates 
to its culture be printed for distribution to Gentlemen who may 
apply for it, 





At a General Meeting of the Ceyion Literary and Agricultural 
Socisty held on Monday the Fifteenth March, 1824. 
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Present.— 
His Excellency the Governor. 
The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard. 
Charles Farrell, Esqr., M-D. 
William Granville, Esqr. ‘The Revd, Andrew Armour. 
John Deane, Exqr. J. HL Reckerman, Esqr. 
Captn. Gascoyne 


Potatoes. 


The Secretary reads « letter from Lieut. Forbes at Maturatta, 
reporting the progress of the Potatoe Plantation. 


Resolved that when the crop is ripe they shall be sold publicly 
at Kandy or such part of them as may be required, and the remainder 
transferred to Colombo to be sent into the Market, the Price to be 


fixed by the Secretary in reference to the expences attendant on 
the culture. 


Publications. 


Resolved that a Committee be called on Mondsy the 23rd 
instant at 12 o'clock to sulect euch Papers of those which have 
been presented to the Society as they may consider fit for publi- 
cation. 


The Meeting is adjourned. 





At Meeting of the General Committee of the Ceylon Literary 
and Agricultural Society held on Tuesday the ISth April 1826 
for the purpose of slecting from the Papers prosented to the Society 
such as are proper for Publication. 

Present.— 

Henry Matthews, Esqre. 

The Revd. Andrew Anmonr. 

John Deane, Esqre. 

Captn. Gascoyne. 

The number of the Members present not being sufficient to 
form a Quorum, the Committee adjourns sine die. 


—— 


At a Mecting of the General Committee of the Ceylon Literary 
aud Agricultural Society held at Colombo this 26th day of April 1624. 
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Present_— 
The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard, Knt 
Henry Matthews, Esqgre. § The Revd. A. Armour. 


John Deane, Esqre. The Revd, J, H. De Saram 
William Granville, Esqre,, Acting Secretary. 
Publications. 


The Acting Seoretary having read the List of Papers which 
have been from time to time submitted to the consideration of the 
Society for the purpose of selecting such es might be fittest for 
publication, it was resolved that the following should be recom- 
mended for publication accordingly.*' 

“Deseription of a Turtle (Testudo Coriacea) caught near 
Colombo, by Dr. Farrell. 

"Paper on the Culture and preparation of Marania Arundi- 
neces of Indian Arrow Root, by Mr. Moon. 

“Observations on the Rock called the Drunken Sailor, by Lieut.. 
Col. Wright. 

“Observations on the Barometer as applicable to Ceylon, by 
Licut.-Col. Wright. : 

“Description of a Species of Mantis Urbana, by Mr. Marshall. 

“Paper on the Culture of Cochineal, by Dr. Reyne. 

“Additional Observations on the Culture of Cochineal, by 
Dr. Farrell. 


“Observations on Iron Ores and their Composition, by. Mr. 
Russell. 


“Observations on Materials fit for constructing Iron Furnaces, 
by Mr. Russell 


“A new System of Indo-Raman orthography, by Professor 
Rask. : 

“Singhalese Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica, by 
Mr. Hoatzon. 

“Essay on the Molluscae of Univalves, by Mr. Collier. 


“Observations on the grees of Mercury in his Transit over 
the Sun’s Disk, by Mr. Lusignan. 


“Observations on a Variety of the Hirundo Esculenta, by 
Mr. Roseell. 


“Account of some Ancient Coins found near Pantura, by Sir 
Hardinge Giffard. 
The Meeting is adjourned. 


Si. Apperentiy this was act carriod Into effect, 
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At « General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Saturday the 15th May 1824. 
Present.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard, 

Willism Granville, Esqre. 

W. H. Hooper, Esqre. 

Captain Gascoyne, Secretary, 


Coppor Sannas trom Ratnapurs. 

Sir Hardinge Giffard presente to the Society « Copper Sannas 
or Charter granted by Rajah Sings to 4 person who presented. 
him with # precious Stone es large as a Cucumber. The Charter 
was sent by George Turnour, Esqre., Agent of Government at 
Ratnspoora. This donstion is accompanied by & Tranalation 
and Explanatory notes by Revd. A. Armour. 


Sculpture and Inscription trom Gampola. 

Gir Hardinge Giffard likewise presents to the Society a drawing: 
ef a remarkable Sculptured Stone found nesr Gampola, and s 
copy of an Inseription found upon another Stone discovered 
in the vicinity of thst Fort, both of which were transmitted by 
Mr. A. Moon, to these Sir Hardinge has likewise annexed an ex- 
plsnatory Paper. 

Publications. 

Resolved that a Special Committee be appointed for the pur- 
pose of superintending and directing the printing of the Society's 
papers, and that the following Gentlemen be requested to undertake 
this Office, 

Dr. Charles Farrell A, Armour, Eagre. 

William Granville, Eaqre.  Captn. Gascoyne 

W. H. Hooper, Esqre. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 





At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Tuesday the Fifteenth day of June 1824. 
Present.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard 

Doctor Farrell 

The Revd. Andrew Armour 

J. H. Reckerman, Esar. 
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Transplanting of Paddy. 


A Paper on the transplanting of Paddy sent by J. F. Lorenaz, 
Esgr., Sitting Magistrate of Matura, is submitted to the Meeting. 

Resolved that it be referred to John Deane Esqre; for his 
consideration and report, 


Potatoas, 


Letters from Mesars. Forbes and Mylius reporting the progress 
of the Potato Plantations are read. 

Resolved that Mr. Forbes be requested to forward so much 
of the Potatoes ae he may have, to Colombo in such manner as 
may be most convenient. 


The Meeting is adjourned. 





At s General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Socisty held on Thursday tho 15th July 1824. 
Present.— 

The Hon'ble Bir Hardinge Giffard. 

The Hon'ble Sir Richard Ottley 

Lieut.-Colonel Walker 

H. A. Marshall, Eeqr. 

J. H. Reckermsn, Esgr, 

Captn. Gascoyne, Secretary, 

Import of Seeds, 

The Secretary having reported the arrival of » packet of 
Garden Seeds received by the Ship Thames, 

Resolved that He do deliver the Investment to Daddy Parsee** 
to be disposed of for Resdy Mansy, and that he be empowered 


to charge Ten Per Cent. in addition to the Prime Cost as Agency 
for the Sale. 


Resolved that the Secretary do procure Bill for these Seeds 
and transmit it to Messrs Ronalds and Sons in Payment. 


Potatoes, 


Letters from Mesars. Forbes and Mylius reporting the Progress 
of the Plantation are read. 


wi, Daddy Parser kept 5 Omer] meu dhand shep at No, 4, King Street. 
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His Excellency the Governor proposes Lieut.-Col. Churchill 
as Member of the Society. 

Ordered that Lieut-Col. Churchil) be ballotted for at the next 
General Meeting. 

This being the month in which the Annual Subscriptions are 
collected, Resolved that Mr. Granville, the Treasurer, be furnished 
with « List of the Subscribers and requested to undertake it. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Litersry and Agricultural 
Society held on Monday the Sixteenth August 1824. 

Preseni,— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard. 

Doctor Farrell 

The Rey. Andrew Armour. 

Henry Matthews, Esqre. 

Lieut..Col. Walker. 

Captn. Gascoyne. 

The Meeting proposes (zic) to ballot for the election of Licut.- 
Col, Churchill as a Member. 

The Society (sic) reports the following Members having with- 
drawn themselves from the Society. 

Major Delutre Hospital Assistant Knox 

Surgeon Armutrong Henry Wright, Esqre. 

Statues and Inscriptions trom Batticaloa. 

The Secretary ‘reads a letter from J. N. Mooyaart, Esqr., at 
Batticaloa enclosing Copies of inacriptions found by him among 
some Ruins in that Province, and reporting his having sent two 
mutilated Statues, and two other Stones bearing Inscriptions. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Institution be communicated 
to Mr, Mooyaart. 

Moon’s Botany. 

The Secretary presents Copy of Mr. Moon's Botanical work.** 

Resolved that the Secretary do remit the Amount af it. 


Potatoes. 
Resolved that the principal part of the Potatoes about to 
be dug up at Fort Macdonald be sent to Colombo, 


$2. Th» copy ty the Peradmdya Lileary boars th) dete ot pobflestion in Moon's Bead: 
Witting. The writing is enfuctuneteiy Blurred, bus ft *ppoete & be Jame 6th, 1AS4. 
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The ballot being ended, Colonel Churchill is declared duly 
lected. 


The Meeting is adjourned, 


At n General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricuitural 
Society held ou Saturday the Sixteenth October, 1624. 
Present — 

The Hon'bie Sir Hardinge Giffard. 

Doctor Farrell. 


Captn. Gascoyne. 


Inscriptions and Hot Spring at Batticalon. 

The Secretary lays before the Meeting a Letter from Me. 
Mooyaart with Copies of Inscriptions found in the District of Batti- 
ealoa, and 4 Drawing, snd Specimens of the Earth in the vicinity 
of » hot spring discovered by him. 


Onions. 


The Secretary also produces s Specimen of Bombay Onions 
grown from Seed at Fort MacDonald. 


The Meeting is adjourned. 





At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Monday the Fifteenth day of November, 1824. 
Present, — 

‘The Hon’hle Sir Hardinge Giffard 

The Hon'ble Sir Richard Ottley 

The Revd. Andrew Armour. 

The Revd. J. H. De Saram 

©, A. Prins, Esgre. 

On this day no business was transacted owing to the absence 
of the Seoretary at Kandy. 





At = General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Wednesday the Fifteenth December, 1824. 
| Present — 
The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard, Knt., L.LD. 
Charles Farrell, Esq., M.D. 
William Granville, Esq, 
The Reverend Andrew Armour. 
Captn. Thomas B. Gascoyne. 
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Red Ants and Caterpillars. 


Sir Hardinge Giffard presenta o Paper containing observations. 
on the destruction of Caterpillars by a certain species of Red Ants. 


The Secretary having notified that Lieut. Forbes, 45th Regt. 
and Lieut. Mylins, Ceylon Regiment, have been relieved at their 
stations at Maturatta and Fort MacDonald, It is resolved that the 
thanks of the Society be communicated (o them for the assistance 
they gave in the formation and culture of the Potate Plantations. 


import of Seeds. : 


There having been Seven Tin Cases of the last Investment of 
English Seeda remaining and not likely to be disposed of, the Seore- 
tary la desired to make a prevent of them to Mr, Moon, to dispose 
of to the best advantage he can.** 


Potatoes. 


. ‘The Secretary reads o Letter from Lieut, Myliua, Ceylon 
Regiment, dated the 12th November containing an account of the 
flourishing state in which he was about to give over the Garden ~ 
at Fort MacDonald, and it is resolved that the thanks of the Society 
for this communication be added to the preceding one voted to. 
him at this Meeting. 
The = Meeting i is adjourned. 
24, Thetrepert cf Berepers yeertable seeds ‘an undertelos by ity Hoyal Botatie 
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